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HE seven o’clock stage from L 

rattled noisily over the rough, country 
road, and, contrary to its usual custom, 
stopped before a modest little farmhouse 
standing somewhat back from the road, just. 
long enough to allow a small trunk to de- 
scend swiftly to the ground, followed some- 
what more leisurely by a gentleman, pre- 
sumably its owner. Mr. Perry Van 
Halstead, after spending some five minutes 
inthe agreeable pastime of inspecting the 
iforesaid trunk, and indulging in idle specu- 
lations as to the condition of its inner con- 
sciousness, suddenly became aware that 


' the early twilight was developing into a very 


respectable dusk; that his inner man was 
becoming painfully demonstrative; and, 
moreover, that an absolute stillness seemed 
to pervade the solitude about him. With 
a sigh, and a backward glance at the 
forlorn trunk, which seemed to gaze re- 
proachfully at him in the faint light, he 
strode manfully up to the trellised porch, 
and gave the rusty bell-knob such a pull 
that the decrepit creature literally fell off 
into his hand, in astonishment at such wan- 
ton and unwonted violence. 

Halstead, too, fell back, with rather more 
than his customary grace, and, picking him- 
self up with a pardonable exclamation of 
disgust at the bell-knob’s reprehensible con- 
duct, awaited the result with heightened in- 
terest. What a hideous, unearthly jargon 
was this! Really, he had not thought it 
possible that any human mechanism in the 
shape of a bell, could create such an infernal 
din! For fully a minute the bell gave forth 
peal after peal, which the opposing walls of 
the narrow passage within caught up and 
repeated again and again. The last faint 
tinkle died away, and a silence profounder 
than the first succeeded. 

‘Interesting, this!’? muttered Halstead, 
savagely gnawing the end of his moustache; 
but, all the same, I don’t propose to spend 
the night on this rotten piazza. Hang it! 
why did I ever promise mother to bury my- 
self in this infernal little hole for four mortal 
weeks, just on account of a little cold? 
Well, here goes for another round! ”’ and he 
was about to apply his knuckles vigorously 
to the stubborn surface of the door, when an 
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upper window was cautiously opened, and a 
boy’s frowsy head was thrust out a few 
inches. 

“Ca-a-n’t git in, can yer?” grinned the 
urchin, with easy familiarity and exasper- 
ating coolness. 

Halstead fumed inwardly, but was too 
politic to lose his temper. 

‘‘Come down here and let me in, quick! ” 
he returned. 

‘*Can’t do it!” replied the youth, sen- 
tentiously. 

“But I’m the new boarder. What in 
thunder do you mean by keeping me stand- 
ing here all night ?” 

The boy’s features relaxed. 

Boarder!’ he chuckled. ‘‘ Not much! 
We don’t take no boarders at this house; 
leastways, not while marm’s alive, and got 
the say of thing.” 

this Mrs. Serena Jones’s?’’ de- 
manded Halstead, severely, with outward 
dignity, but much quaking internally. 

“Sho! no! This is Mrs. David Jones’s; 
*nd Aunt Serena lives nigh on to a mile far- 
ther down the road.” 

Halstead groaned, but, with commendable 
patience retired to the trunk in the middle 
of the road, and sat down on its well worn, 
but not exquisitely comfortable surface, to 
take in the full meaning of the situation. 
Young America, from the upper window, 
scrutinized him with a critical eye, but made 
no further overtures. 

“Come, Johnnie!”’ cried Halstead, at 
last, desperately. ‘‘ Come down here a mo- 
ment. I want to talk to you.” 

‘* How did you know my name was John- 
nie?” returned the boy, in a magisterial 
tone. 

I knew it,” answered Halstead, 
evasively. 

*Tain’t neither; it’s Jimmie! ”’ 

‘‘- Yes, yes; of course, Johnnie—I mean 
Jimmie—but come down here, won’t you?” 

‘¢Ca-a-n’t!’’? drawled the boy, with an 
accent born of conviction. ‘‘ Folks has 
gone to circus, and marm said she’d whale 
me if I stirred out o’ the house afore she got 
back.”’ 

‘¢ But I’ll give you money enough to go to 
the circus twice over,” said Halstead, “ if 
you’ll help me carry this trunk to my board- 
ing-place.”’ 

Honest Injun?” 

honest Injun,”’ responded Hal- 
stead, hopefully. 


‘* Le’s see the money.” 

Halstead dived down into his side-pocket, 
and, fishing out a bright half-dollar, held it 
up for the youngster’s inspection. 

‘* Looks like the real thing,’’ said the boy, 
after a long pause; and then, shutting down 
the window, he clattered down-stairs, and 
joined Halstead in the road. 

“Ketch hold, now!” said the boy, taking 
hold of one end of the trunk, first pocketing 
his coin; and Halstead, silently acquiescing, 
the little procession moved down the road. 

Despite the fatigue and hunger consequent 
upon a nine hours’ ride and an equally long 
fast, Halstead, though cursing the driver's 
stupidity, could not but appreciate the 
humor of the case. Only two hours before, 
sitting in the parlor-car of the swiftly-mov- 
ing train, he would not have conceived it as 
possible, that he, the elegant Mr. Van Hal- 
stead, the pet of his mother and sisters, the 
fastidious college man, would be thus trudg- 
ing over a rough, country road, supporting— 
oh, horrors! a trunk! and, by no means, a 
light one. 

** Are there any other boarders at Mrs. 
Jones’s, now?” he inquired, as he recoy- 
ered with difficulty from the tipsy lurch 
which the trunk had just made toward the 
side of the road. 

‘* Only one, an’ she’s only a girl,” said the 
boy, contemptuously. ‘‘ But, by cracky! 
she’s a pretty one, though.” 

Halstead frowned, for he was now in that 
sceptical mood wherein woman seemed to 
figure as a roaring lion seeking what she 
might devour, and man as her legitimate 
prey. 

‘The usual summer genus, probably,” he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ with a literary taste 
strongly in favor of the ‘ Duchess,’ and her 
heart’s desire a box of caramels. She sha’n’t 
drag me around, anyway.” 

He smiled cynically as he spoke, and re- 
lapsed into a silence broken only by the 
breathless gasps which the potent weight of 
the trunk was beginning to call forth with 
almost every step. At last, the shadowy 
outline of a house stood eut from the sur 
rounding darkness, from whose windows 
shone a cheery light, and Halstead realized, 
with profound relief, that his unexpected 
labor was almost at an end. He fancied he 
discerned a light, feminine figure standing 
by the gateway as he approached, and 
strained his eyes through the darkness to 
make it out more distinctly. 
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“Hi, Mister! look out for that thar 
stump! called out his guide; and, even as 
he spoke, Halstead’s foot stumbled over a 
black object in the path, and he found him- 
self sprawling at full length on the ground, 
with the unpleasant consciousness of mani- 
fold bruises in sundry regions of his body. 
A low, half-suppressed laugh fell upon his 
ears, and, picking himself painfully up, he 
saw a graceful form glide up the pathway, 
and disappear within the friendly gloom of 
the open door. 

Halstead swore roundly this time, and be- 
stowing a savage kick upon the unoffending 
trunk, limped slowly up the steps, and con- 
fronted the huge but hospitable bulk of his 
landlady. 

“La, now! be you the young man from 
New Yor-rk? I want to know!” began 
the old lady in a friendly voice. ‘* We be- 
gun to think you warn’t comin’ to-night, 
after all.” 

Halstead disposed of the garrulous, though 
well-meaning old lady in a few words, and 
after a brief supper, for his appetite had 
unaccountably left him, mounted to his 
large, airy chamber in one of the old- 
fashioned gables, with a little less than his 


usual complacency. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE fickle, morning breeze playing fitful- 
ly with the window draperies and cares- 
sing the scarlet honeysuckle on the trellis 
just beyond, first summoned Mr. Halstead 
to the consciousness of a glorious summer 
day. The young man lay back lazily on the 
pillows, listening to the tuneful carolings of 
the early birds. On the opposite wall the 
merry little archer god aimed his arrow 
threateningly at him, while beyond, the 
sweet, compassionate eyes of the Madonna 
met his surprised gaze. 

“Strange!’? muttered Halstead. “I 
shouldn’t have imagined that Mrs. Jones’s 
knowledge of art was so extensive.” And 
then he forgot all about the pictures in the 
careful performance of his toilet. 

He sat down to his breakfast with the well 
satisfied air of one who has passed a good 
night, thankful that he had the table to him- 
self, and trying to be majestically uncon- 
scious of the sharp, prying eyes of Mrs. 
Serena Jones. The good lady was disposed 
to be communicative, and, as long as she did 
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not require an equal amount of information 
as to his antecedents and present purposes, 
Halstead was content.to let her talk on in a 
steady stream, while he leisurely sipped his 
coffee and buttered his roll. 

“T don’t keep a reg’lar boardin’-house, 
you know, Mr. Halstead,” she began, ‘‘ but 
just a pleasant, family home for two or 
three persons that I know is reel respect- 
able.”’ 

Halstead thanked her for the implied com- 
pliment, and proceeded to attack the beef- 
steak energetically. 

“‘T wouldn’t take everybody into the 
house,”’ she pursued, and Halstead fervently 
hoped she would not. ‘“ There’s just two 
here now, ’sides yourself—Mrs. Harrington 
an’ her niece, Constantia Twitchell. Funny 
name, that, isn’t it? But she’s a reel nice 
girl, *bout your age, I should say, with yaller 
hair an’ blue eyes—no—brown, I guess they 
are.”” 

“Yes?” said Halstead, in a tone of mild 
inquiry. 

“Yes, indeed!’ returned Mrs. Jones, 
beaming cheerfully upon him, as she moved 
briskly about the room, dusting the ancient 
chairs. ‘‘An’ pretty as the pictures she’s all 
the time a-workin’ at.” 

Halstead’s thoughts instantly flew up- 
stairs to the little Madonna on the wall, and 
he was tempted to inquire if this were some 
of the fair copyist’s work, but he maintained 
a discreet silence. 

“There she is, now! ” and Halstead, with 
languid interest, followed the direction of 
the long, bony finger, extended towards the 
window. 

What he saw was only an ordinary young 
girl, after all, of slight build, though not 
exactly petite, attired in a severely plain 
black dress, while the face was neither re- 
markably pretty nor plain. Such, at least, 
was Halstead’s critical estimate, and we will 
not venture to dispute him. 

“An unsophisticated little country girl, 
probably,” he thought to himself, as he re- 
sumed his steak. “Still, she looks quite 
endurable, and, I dare say, we shall get along 
together.” 

Rising from the table, he passed into the 
parlor. It was the usually staid and pain- 
fully correct ‘“‘company-room” of a New 
England country-house, adorned with hid- 
eous rugs, a lugubrious wall paper set off by 
still more lugubrious pictures, and a profu- 
sion of antiquated chairs, made for every- 
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thing but comfort. Halstead shivered as he 
caught sight of his distorted image in the 
neighboring mirror, paused before a highly- 
colored print which represented the Virgin 
Mary ascending into the clouds, and stepping 
back to examine it leisurely, noticed, for the 
first time, Mrs. Jones’s one fair daughter, 
Melinda, sitting firmly in one of the straight- 
backed chairs, and gazing fondly on this 
young Adonis of her dreams. 

‘“‘Ah! good-morning, Miss Melinda! ”’ 
spake her hero, engagingly, all unaware of 
the awe he inspired in the agitated damsel. 
‘* A very fine thing you have here. The 
‘ Assumption,’ I suppose ? ”’ 

‘¢ The—the what ?”? stammered the puz- 
zled Melinda, commanding her voice with 
difficulty. 

‘The ‘ Assumption,’ you know; the ‘ As- 
sumption of the Virgin,’’’ explained Hal- 
stead, gravely, understanding her embar- 
rassment, and maliciously enjoying it. 

“T never heard it called a ‘sumption’ 
before,” said Melinda, much bewildered; 
* but if you'll wait a moment I’ll go and ask 
ma.’’ 

She ran out of the room, leaving Halstead 
to himself, which was precisely the result 
which that unprincipled rogue had wished to 


-bring about. Fearing her return, and not 
_ feeling equal to a prolonged conversation 


with the redoubtable maiden, he fled to his 
chamber, donned a light walking suit, and 
half an hour later, was ascending, with long 
strides, the hilly road which leads to X-——. 

Half way up the hill, an ancient guide- 
board, whose letters were almost obliterated, 
sought to inform the pedestrian public that 
the little footpath just beyond led to the 
Falls of Arethusa; and, turning aside, 
through the meadows, Halstead soon pene- 
trated the adjoining woods, where only the 
musical murmur of the little brook, and the 
occasional chatter of a squirrel, broke the 
absolute stillness. It was one of those glori- 
ous June mornings, when nature, delighting 
in the wealth of her youthful charms, scat- 
ters them lavishly about her, and seems to 
respond to her worshipers’ every mood. 
The fresh foliage, not yet scorched by the 
burning heats of July, formed a green cano- 
py overhead, through which the sun strug- 
gled vainly to send its shafts. 

With a sigh of supreme satisfaction, Hal- 
stead threw himself down by the bank of 
the stream, and, pillowing his head on a 
well-thumbed copy of ‘* Goethe,”’ closed his 


eyes in dreamy content. An hour flew by, 
and still he made no motion. Even the 
prattling of the little brook seemed hushed 
in the noontide stillness. Nature was taking 
her midday siesta, and the very wind in the 
pine trees hushed its refrain till she should 
waken again from her chaste slumbers. A 
chipmunk thrust out its sleek little head 
from the end of a dead tree trunk, ran for- 
ward a few feet, then, frightened at its own 
temerity, scampered back to its hole. A 
robin chirped faintly in the distance, and 
was silent again. Then the sun, undaunted 
by its fruitless efforts hitherto, found a weak 
spot in the verdant screen, burst triumph- 
antly through it, and cast its broad beam 
straight in the sleeper’s face. 

Halstead awoke with a start. The shad- 
ows were beginning to lengthen about him, 
and the birds had recommenced their song. 
He shook off the pine needles from his 
clothing, and stood for a moment at the side 
of the stream. A light object, which the 
swift current was bearing gleefully toward 
him, caught his wandering eye, and, a large 
branch pushing it aside, brought it within 
his reach. He stooped and picked it care- 
fully from the water, perceiving now that it 
was a small sketch book, daintily tied with 
blue ribbon. Halstead eyed it gravely, but 
gave an amused start as his eye fell on the 
name, ‘‘ Constantia R. Twitchell,”’ inscribed 
in a clear, feminine hand, on the cover. 

“Ye gods and little fishes! here’s a 
find!’ quoth Halstead; and, seating himself 
on asmooth rock, took up the book again, 
opened it deliberately, and turned the wel 
pages. Nay, be not shocked, gentle Amelia, 
nor you, sweet William, at this flagrant im- 
pertinence on his part,-but first consider 
whether you yourself would not have done 
likewise, had you been in hie place. 

Two or three bits of rural scenery, cleverly 
sketched, filled the first few pages; then a 
faithful picture of Mrs. Jones prepared for 
action, her arms akimbo, her eyes flashing 
fire, as she held an animated discussion on 
the labor question with a trembling tramp. 
But Halstead was hardly prepared for the 
next scene which met his eye. For there, 
with painful accuracy, was portrayed his 
own faultlessly attired figure, sprawling in 
the dust, his trunk performing a somersault 
in mid air, and the recreant Jimmie contem- 
plating the scene with a broad smile on bis 
shrewd face. Beneath was written, in 4 
bold hand:— 
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‘“‘ Our new boarder from New York.” 

Halstead gave a loud laugh, too much 
amused with the cleverness of the sketch to 
be angry with its author. He would wil- 
lingly have continued his agreeable employ- 
ment, but the waning shadows warned him 
to beat a speedy retreat. Placing the book, 
now quite dry,in his pocket, he regained 
the road, and walked briskly toward the 
house. 

When he had made a hasty toilet and de- 
scended to the parlor, he found the two 
ladies before him, and underwent Mrs. 
Jones’s awkward presentation with his best 
grace. Mrs. Harrington was a quiet, moth- 
erly lady, with a deprecating manner, and 
seemed pleased with Halstead’s easy address 
and frank good humor, but the young lady 
seemed to him a trifle disturbed and con- 
strained in her bearing. 

** Connie is much annoyed at the loss of 
her sketch book,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
apologetically, after they had dispensed with 
the inevitable commonplaces. 

Halstead gave a guilty start, but held his 
peace. 

“She was using it, this morning, in the 
woods, and laid it aside for a moment, 
but—ah! what is that?” 

For Halstead had drawn the book from an 
inner pocket, and held it up before them. 

“Tam glad to be able to restore Miss 
Twitchell her book,” he said, politely. ‘I 
saw it floating on the stream, and some 
good genius brought it almost to my very 
feet.” 

His eyes twinkled mischievously as he 
handed the young lady her book with a bow. 
She colored slightly, and bit her lip, but 
thanked Halstead for his trouble in a com- 
posed voice. 

‘“‘T am afraid you will think me extremely 
rude, Miss Twitchell,” he continued, “ but 
the fact is, I couldn’t resist taking a peep 
within the tempting covers. You must 
allow me to thank you for the great pleasure 
it afforded me, and to congratulate you on 
the spirit and accuracy of your drawing.”’, 

If Halstead had expected the young lady 
to be disconcerted by this last shot, he was 
most completely and disagreeably surprised. 

“Tam glad if it afforded you any amuse- 
ment,” she responded, in a tone of polite 
indifference. ‘* Which one of my drawings 
do you consider the best? ” 

Wkich—one—do—I—like—the—best ? 
aid Halstead, slowly. 


“Yes, certainly,” returned the young 
lady, calmly. 

‘¢ Why—a—on the whole—I think I prefer 
the last,’? stammered Halstead, utterly 
abashed by this cool inquisition. 

mildly assented the girl. ‘*Do 
you know, I think that it is rather good my- 
self.” 

She rose as she spoke, and came near her 
aunt. 

“JT think I will say good-night, aunt, 
dear,’’ she said, more softly. 

Then she glided rather than walked out of 
the room, and the door closed behind her. 

“Connie is feeling a little unwell, I 
think,” said the elder lady, apologetically. 
‘* So, if you will excuse me, I will go and see 
if she needs me for anything. Good-night.” 

Halstead solaced himself with his pipe for 
two hours. And then he went to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 


E came down to the breakfast-room the 

next morning, with a feeling of posi- 
tive nervousness; but the room was empty, 
and he caught himself actually sighing with 
relief. Through the half-open window he 
heard the low murmur of voices, and the 
rustling of skirts. Sauntering out on the 
piazza, he found Mrs. Harrington reclining 
in a large, easy-chair, and her niece swing- 
ing gentlyina hammock. Halstead saluted 
them gravely, and volunteered that it was a 
fine day. Mrs. Harrington assented with 
proper enthusiasm, but the young lady 
leaned back lazily in the hammock with just 
a suspicion of humor in her eyes, her hands 
clasped easily together, and said nothing. 
Halstead passed on from the weather to the 
scenery, and introduced several topics which 
were wet-blanketed by the aunt, and passed 
over in silence by the niece. He grew ner- 
vous, and was planning a speedy escape, 
when the girl paused in her swinging. 

“Do you ever play tennis, Mr. 
stead?’ she asked, demurely. 

Halstead stole a quick glance at her, but 
she was waiting for his answer, her eyes 
fixed questioningly upon him. 

** Yes, I play a little,” he replied, hesitat- 
ing; then, seeing the brown eyes still 
interrogating him, he went on, recklessly, 
‘* considerably, in fact, for at college it is a 
very popular sport.” 
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_ His fair vis-a-vis clapped her hands glee- 
fully. 

“Oh, Iam so glad! I have been wanting 
to meet a real good player; and now, per- 
haps, you will be willing to give me some 
points.” 

Halstead groaned in spirit. He had met 
girls before who could play tennis “just a 
little,” and knew what to expect. But the 
brown eyes were watching him keenly, and 
he murmured a polite assent. At this inter- 
esting point, Mrs. Harrington announced 
her intention of going in-doors to write 
letters, and looked inquiringly at her niece; 
but that young woman manifested no desire 
to change her present comfortable position; 
80, with a warning not to get a headache by 
sitting too long in the sun, she left them to- 
gether. Miss Twitchell had subsided into 
her former listless attitude, so Halstead, 
settling his necktie, opened the campaign 
resolutely. 

** Have you beenthere long 2)” he inquired, 
tentatively. 

‘One week to-day.” 

What! <A week all alone in this little 
hamlet! You must have found it dull.” 

Miss Twitchell sighed. 

“Yes, it has been a little stupid. But 
you have come now,’ she added, and her 
eyes rested thoughtfully on him. 

Halstead turned uneasily in his seat. 
Was this rustic simplicity, or—something 
else? Decidedly, he was in no mood for 
flirtation, and the sooner this ingenuous 
hg woman recognized the fact, the bet- 


er May I ask the name of the book you 
‘have there ?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

Well, now,” responded Miss Twitchell, 
frankly, “‘ you mustn’t tell aunt; but I’m 
reading a dime novel, just to see what it’s 
like; and really, I think it’s awfully jolly.” 

Halstead gasped for breath, and floundered 
like a fish out of water; this was so much 
worse than he had even expected. 

‘*¢ Perhaps you would like a game of tennis 
before dinner,’’ he suggested, feebly; re- 
flecting that he might as well undergo the 
ordeal now, and get the afternoon to him- 
self. 

“Oh, yes! Get your racket, and I’ll be 
right down,” and Miss Twitchell emerged 
briskly from the hammock, and disappeared 
within doors before Halstad could collect his 
scattered wits. 

When he returned to the piazza, he found 


her awaiting him impatiently, her straw hat 
exchanged for a bewitching little red tur- 
ban, which sat jauntily on her light hair. 
He followed her passively to the tennis- 
court in the rear of the house, and found it 
admirably level. But, alas! no friendly 
fence or barrier of any kind impeded the 
course of the ball on either side; and Hal- 
stead, throwing off his Norfolk, grimly pre- 
pared for some warm work. He took his 
stand in the corner of the court, eyeing his 
opponent dubiously, and waited for the first 
ball. It came slowly across the net, and 
Halstead sauntered slowly forward to meet 
it, but just as he was going to give it a dainty 
little tap, it dodged maliciously back, and 
fell to the ground. Miss Twitchell laughed 
her satisfaction across the net, and Halstead 
made a vigorous rush for the second ball, but 
missed it. The third was a swift one, but 
he lunged wildly at it, and sent it spinning 
out of bounds. 

* Love game!’ cried Miss Twitchell, glee- 
fully, a moment later, and Halstead began 
to realize that he had met his match. 

To tell the truth, he was sadly out of prac- 
tice, though an indifferent player at the best. 
He warmed to his work, and rushed wildly 
from one side of the court to the other, but 
Fate, in the attractive guise of Miss Twitch- 
ell, was against him, and he speedily suc- 
cumbed to her superior skill. 

‘Don’t you think it is rather—a—too 
warm to play any more ?”’ he ventured, at 
the end of the set. 

Miss Twitchell came gayly up to him, her 
cheeks all aglow with the keen exercise, and 
he gazed at her with something of awe, and 
began to think her quite pretty. 

“Ah! Mr. Halstead, it was too bad of you 
to play with me in this way. You let me 
win purposely,’ she panted, reproachfully. 

Halstead feebly remonstrated, but without 
avail. He was beginning to stand some- 
what in awe of this muscular young woman 
who sketched so cleverly, read dime novels, 
played tennis like a boy, and seemed abashed 
by nothing. She was, certainly, very enter- 
taining, he reasoned with himself, when she 
had left him on the piazza, and her naive 
freshness and simplicity, if such it might be 
called, had a piquant flavor that was most 
delicious. 

For the next two days, Halstead deliber- 
ately posed as a cynic, but Miss Twitchell 
accepted this attitude with the utmost un- 
concern, and listened to his eloquent disser- 
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tations on ethics and philosophy with grave 
interest. The third day he waxed senti- 
mental, and proposed a drive. Mrs. Har- 
rington declined, on the plea of a headache, 
but would not hear of her niece staying 
behind. Halstead was somewhat puzzled by 
the persistency with which she kept herself 
in the background, but was too languid to 
analyze his sensations. 

The days glided dreamily on, and he found 
himself enjoying his idle existence keenly. 
Its very triteness gave it a charm. His 
whole being was permeated by an exquisite 
languor which he was loath to shake off, and 
he mutely surrendered himself to the witch- 
ing thraldom of those golden days which 
prelude the coming of autumn. Miss 
Twitchell, on the other hand, seemed dom- 
inated by a restless energy which pleased 
Halstead in his lazy moud. He accompanied 
her on her sketching rambles, and liked to 
watch her tall, svelte form gliding easily 
before him with a swift, undulating motion, 
which Diana might have envied. While she 
was sketching, he would lie on the ground at 
her feet, ostensibly reading aloud from one 
of the poets, but in point of fact, contem- 
plating the delicate contour of her face with 


dreamy satisfaction. 

He had hunted up a decrepit old vehicle, 
and an asthmatical quadruped designated by 
its owner as a horse, at a neighboring farm- 
house, and together they trundled all over 
the adjacent country in search of new beau- 


ties. Altogether, it was a delightfully in- 
congruous, idyllic existence, circumscribed 
by no harsh canons of a cruel etiquette. 

To Halstead, as he lounged in his chair 
one bright afternoon, chatting in a desultory 
way with his companion, the pa-t fortnight 
seemed an unalloyed delight. To the coax- 
ing letter from his mother, at Mt. Desert, 
begging him to join her, he had answered 
evasively, but September was close at hand, 
and he could not refuse her longer. Yet 
the very thought of exchanging this rural, 
Arcadian simplicity for the empty formal- 
ities and hollow artificialities of the gay 
watering-place, filled him with an intense 
aversion. He sighed heavily, and turned 
impatiently toward his companion. 
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She had caught his silent mood, and her 
eyes were fastened on the ground, but she 
looked up quickly at his motion. 

‘**T beg your pardon—did you speak ?°’ 

‘*I was thinking how sorry I shall be 
when this is all over,’? he answered, me- 
chanically. 

‘* But it isn’t over yet; so let’s enjoy it 
while it lasts,” said the girl, lightly, toying 
nervously with her fan. 

Halstead sighed again, rose irresolutely, 
and again sat down. Far down the road he 
heard the rumbling of the approaching 
stage. 

‘*T fear I must go away next week. 
you miss me a little, do you think ?”’ 

** Indeed, I shall,’’ she answered, simply, 
“and so will Aunt Ruth, I am sure. You 
have been so very kind! I don’t know what 
we should have done without you! ” 

She leaned forward as she spoke, shading 
her eyes from the glare of the sun, and 
looked down the road toward the approach- 
ing stage. Halstead groaned in spirit. Why 
did she insist on being so painfully frank 
and friendly ? 

‘Miss Twitchell—Constance!” he ex- 
claimed abruptly, putting out his hand. 

The girl did not seem to hear him. She 
sprang from her seat with a little ery, and 
flew down the path as the stage drew up 
before the door in a thick cloud of dust. A 
bronzed young fellow with a Grecian beard, 
leaped to the ground, and gave her a rap- 
turous kiss. 

Halstead eyed them stupidly as they came 
slowly up the steps, and wondered if he were 
really awake. Miss Twitchell drew the 
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stranger gently toward him, with a prettyyy“. 


little blush on her face. 

“This is Jack,” she said, sweetly. ‘I 
forgot to tell you I was expecting him to- 
night.” 

Jack?”’ inquired Halstead, blankly. 

husband,” she murmured. ‘“ Mr. 
Halstead has been so very kind, Jack,’’ she 
continued. 

Halstead went up to his room and packed 
his trunk. And the next day he joined his 
mother and sisters at Bar Harbor. 
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BY JAMES D. 


HE Chateau de Carrell is thirty leagues 
distant from Paris. It is a noble old 
pile, dating back for nearly three centuries. 
It was fortunate enough to escape the ven- 
geance of the * good patriots ’’ in the great 
Revolution, and at the present day, is the 
object of the special pride of the people, in- 
asmuch as it is one of the most interesting 
relics of the past to be found in that historic 
region. It is the seat of the Marquis de 
Carrell, whose race has held possession of 
the domain for several centuries, and who 
trace their descent, in an irregular line, to 
one of the “‘ sons of St. Louis.” 

They have been a proud race; and their 
pride has not been in oppressing, but in pro- 
tecting their dependents. They have always 
been prompt to lend their influence to the 
cause of theircountry. A Carrell was found 
in the ranks of those who baffled the Duke 
of Brunswick in his pleasant little scheme of 
desolating France, and this same individual 
fought bravely at the siege of Toulon, not 
for, but against the white flag. Throughout 
the long struggle which closed at Waterloo, 
the family had given their love to the tri- 
color and the emperor. This course had 
made them unpopular with the “ restored 
sovereign; but they had managed to sur- 
vive his displeasure without loss to them- 
selves. 

The old mansion, with its splendid 
grounds, stately oaks, and exquisite shrub- 
bery, is an attractive place to the eye of the 
beholder. It hasan air of such calm dig- 
nity, such perfect repose, that one cannot 
resist the temptation of violating the tenth 
commandment, and coveting his neighbor’s 
house. Like most houses of great antiquity, 
it has a history of its own—a history check- 
ered so with care and sorrow, and with 
happiness and thoughtlessness, that one 
scarcely knows whether to call it grave or 
gay. It is to an episode in the story of 
this ancient pile that I now ask the reader’s 
attention. 

It was in the year 1700, that the young 
Marquis de Carrell, left an orphan by the 
death of his father, returned from his trav- 
els, and appeared in the gay court of the 
French king, to create the “‘latest sensa- 
tion ’’ of that dissolute little world. He was 
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a man eminently calculated to produce a 
sensation anywhere. He was a model of 
masculine beauty, with the strength and 
courage of a Hercules. Added to this, he 
possessed all the accomplishments and ad- 
vantages which a liberal education and 
extensive travel can give. He came back to 
his country well recommended to the gay and 
dissolute crowd which comprised the court 
of Louis XV. 

His adventures in foreign lands, which had 
been marked by daring and rare success, 
and, above all, his youthful follies and dissi- 
pation had preceded him, and he was greeted 
with delight, and was expected to become 
one of the lions of the day at Versailles. 
He did not disappoint these expectations, 
and soon the court and capital rang with his 
exploits. In vain the king looked grave, 
and said there was such a thing as carrying 
matters toe far; in vain the prime minister, 
who had been his father’s friend, hinted 
that a little more discretion would be pru- 
dent. The young noble only laughed, good- 
naturedly, and went on worse than ever. 

There appeared at the court at this time, 
another person, who, for a time, bid fair to 
rival the marquis in his achievements. He 
was the Count de Valmy, also a young man, 
and, like the marquis, possessed of great 
beauty and accomplishments. He came of 
an old family, and his immense wealth ena- 
bled him to support a dignity and splendor 
that was almost princely. He entered heart- 
ily into the follies and dissipations of the 
time, and his principal ambition seemed to 
be to outshine the gay marquis, whom he, 
from the first, recognized as his rival. If 
the marquis distinguished himself by one 
folly, the count was sure to indulge in two of 
a far more serious character; and, finally, 
the former came to notice this, with a deter- 
mination not to be outdone. Thereupon en- 
sued a mad contest for the palm, which each 
coveted, and in which each learned to hate 
the other with all the intensity of his na- 
ture. Between these two gallants the ad- 
miration of the court was almost equally 
divided. 

Had they chosen, the count and the mar- 
quis might have pursued separate fields of 
conquest among the fair sex; but, so bitter 
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was their hatred, so intense their rivalry, that 
one could not pay the slightest attention to a 
lady without bringing the other to her feet, 
with a resolve to deprive the other of his 
triumph. Had they wished it, they might 
here have separated, according to the ideas 
of that day, with honor and credit to them- 
selves; and it would have been better for 
them had they done so. 

While their rivalry was at its height, there 
was still another arrival at the court. The 
Duchess de Saint Maur, one of the queen’s 
ladies in waiting, returned from a visit to 
her ancestral home. She was a thorough 
woman of the world, and she listened with 
decided pleasure to the recitals of the doings 
and sayings of the gay gentlemen of our 
story, with which she was overwhelmed 
upon her return to court. She brought with 
her an orphan niece, whose beauty was des- 
tined to make many a belle’s heart ache with 
envy. 

But Julie de Laguiel was not fitted for the 
scenes in which her aunt meant to place her. 
She was as pure and innocent as she was 
beautiful. From the first she shrank from 
the free manners and loose principles of 
those who surrounded her, and wished her- 
self back again in the quiet old chateau she 
had left. She gave the courtiers no encour- 
agement to seek her society, and they soon 
left her to herself. 

In vain the disappointed aunt upbraided 
her. Julie could not learn the lessons nec- 
essary to success there; she even preferred 
the convent, with which her aunt threatened 
her. The courtiers and ladies regarded her 
as a foolish little body, who would never 
have any sense. 

The Count de Valmy did not share these 
feelings. When a child, he had been Julie 
de Laguiel’s playmate, and they had grown 
up together, till he had been sent off to the 
Jesuit college, and she to the convent, to be 
educated. Since then they had never met. 
She had been his boy love, and he had never 
forgotten her. Beneath his gay and frivo- 
lous exterior, this great passion of his life 
beat strong and steady, never changing for 
a moment, and never abandoning the hope 
upon which it fed, that he would one day see 
her again, and claim her as his bride. 

When she came to Versailles his hope 
blazed up afresh. He would see her now, 
and his love should yet receive its reward. 
He lost no time in bringing about a meeting. 
She received him kindly, as the playmate of 
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her childhood, but with a reserve which was 
not lost upon him, for she had been duly 
informed of his reputation and exploits, and 
they had not raised him fh her estimation. 

‘You have changed so much,” she said, 
very gravely. 

It was a simple remark, but it accomplished 
as much as many a long, sober lecture. 
From that moment the Count de Valmy was 
indeed changed. He abandoned his gay life, 
and became a steady, serious man. The 
change in him surprised every one; and, 
without knowing the cause of it, they made 
him the object of a vast amount of good- 
natured ridicule. But the count cared little 
for this. He was trying to win the love of 
the beautiful Julie de Laguiel, and he was 
perfectly sincere in his intentions of refor- 
mation. 

Julie, of course, marked his different 
demeanor, and heard the tales of the great 
change that had come over him, and it was 
not many days before she divined the cause. 
She was gratified, for she had always liked 
him, and it was not certain that she would 
not end by loving him. 

The Marquis de Carrell likewise beheld 
the alteration in his rival, and he was, per- 
haps, the most genuinely astonished of all 
the court. At length, however, he came to 
the conclusion that the count was trying 
some new folly, and he thought it would be 
excellent sport to enter the lists against him. 
So with this intention, he suddenly aban- 
doned his usual mode of life, and became as 
grave and sedate as he had been reckless and 
profligate. 

He now met with Julie de Laguiel, and his 
mock gravity changed into a real, heartfelt 
earnestness, for he surrendered his heart 
from the first to the fair stranger, and he 
now entered upon a new and more danger- 
ous rivalry with the count. 

The change in the two young men was the 
wonder of the court; but, at last, the con- 
stant attentions which they paid to Julie 
explained the cause of it. The king shrugged 
his shoulders, and said:— 

‘¢ Tt seems our fair De Laguiel is at work 
in earnest, since she has turned our two 
gayest cavaliers into perfect monks. It is 
very well, though, for they were going rather 
too far.” 

The Duchess de Saint Maur was not a little 
pleased to find her niece the object of such 
devotion, and she began to think that, after 
all, Julie might make a brilliant marriage, 
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as both of her suitors were of high rank and 
great wealth, though she could neither com- 
prehend nor appreciate their reformation. 

Matters came to a crisis at last. Julie 
made her choice between her lovers, and 
the marquis was successful. She could not 
tell why she loved him better than the one 
she had known so long; she only knew that 
her heart was entirely his. The marquis 
was more prompt than his rival, and he 
availed himself of an early opportunity to 
avow his love, and receive an assurance of 
its return. His exultant manner told the 
count of his triumph. The latter, to confirm 
his fears, declared to Julie his passion for 
her, and was rejected. He passed out from 
her presence in silence, but with a fierce and 
deadly purpose in his heart. 

As he left her he chanced to meet the 
marquis coming from an opposite direction, 
and bent upon a visit to his betrothed. The 
cloud on the count’s brow was too plain to 
be misinterpreted, and as he passed him, the 
marquis could not repress a low, exultant 
laugh. The sound maddened the count, and 
turning furiously, he struck the successful 
lover a heavy blow across the face with his 
open hand. Instantly the latter grasped his 
sword hilt, and half drew the weapon from 
its sheath; but, mastering his anger by a 
powerful effort, he said, coldly:— 

** Monsieur le comte, I shall have the honor 
of repaying this at some place more remote 
from the presence of a lady.”’ 

The count bowed coldly, for he, too, had 
recovered his self-possession, and went his 
way. Ina few hours the whole matter was 
arranged. The parties were to meet the 
next morning, in the forest belonging to the 
domain of the marquis. The weapons were 
to be pistols, and the count waived his right 
to the first fire, only stipulating that he 
should have the privilege of returning it at 
his leisure. To this the friend of the mar- 
quis readily agreed, as he knew that the 
count was famed for his skill as a marksman, 
and he was only too glad to obtain the first 
shot for his principal. 

The marquis was greatly surprised by this 
strange course on the part of the count, and, 
at first, suspected some foul play with him; 
but his friend assured him that the count 
was incapable of treachery, and advised him 
todo his best to put it out of the count’s 
power to return the fire at all, which advice 
the marquis determined to follow as far as 
he could. 


_ adjoining the Chateau de Carrell. 
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The next morning was cold and raw, and, 
a little after daylight, the principals and 
seconds, who had traveled fast the night be- 
fore, assembled in the grand old woods 
The 
marquis had asked that the meeting should 
take place here, because, if it should be his 
lot to be killed, he preferred to die at his old 
home. The parties arrived near about the 
same time, and saluted each other with 
ceremonious politeness. The ground was 
chosen, and the preliminaries gone through. 

As the principals were taking their places, 
the marquis paused, and, turning to the 
count, said:— 

‘* Monsieur, I have a wish to know why 
you have resigned the right of the first shot 
tome. Will you tell me?” 

“Tt is merely a whim of mine,” replied the 
count, coldly. 

“A strange whim,” said the marquis, 
‘fand one that will prove most unfortunate 
for you. I shall put it out of your power to 
return my fire, monsieur.”’ 

The count smiled sarcastically. 

‘¢ Monsieur, you will miss me,’’ he said, 
coldly. ‘‘I read it in your eyes. You are 
not cool enough for a perfect aim this morn-. 
ing. Such a meeting as this has unsteadied 
your nerves.”’ 

The smile and the words stung the mar- 
quis, and he rejoined, sharply:— 

‘“*Take your place, monsieur. 
see who is right.” 

If the count had desired to deprive the 
marquis of the coolness necessary to accuracy 
of aim, he had succeeded; for his words, 
which contained a doubt of his adversary’s 
courage, had so angered the latter that he 
was very far from being either cool or calm. 
As they stood facing each other, the count’s 
face still wore that smile which had mad- 
dened the marquis—a smile so full of con- 
temptuous pity that it would, in that age, 
have been a sufficient provocation of a 
challenge. 

The word was given, and the marquis 
fired. The ball whistled by the count’s ear, 
and struck a tree back of him. He was un- 
touched, and the smile had not, for an 
instant, left his face. As the marquis saw 
the result of his shot, his face paled for a 
moment. The thought that Julie was now 
lost to him forever, rushed over him with 
bitter pain, for he did not doubt that the 
next instant would see the count’s bullet in 
his heart. 
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The count saw this, and his eyes flashed 
exultantly. He raised his weapon, and took 
deliberate aim at his adversary, who was 
standing, pale and calm, awaiting his doom. 
He hesitated a moment, and then let the 
weapon sink by his side. 

Go on, monsieur,” said the marquis, 
coldly. ‘* It is your turn now.”’ 

The count lowered the pistol, and to the 
surprise of every one present, approached 
the marquis. 

Monsieur,” he said, calmjy, you re- 
member the terms of this meeting gave me 
the privilege of returning your fire at my 
leisure. I do not choose to return it now. 
Therefore I will await a more convenient 
opportunity.”’ 

‘But this is most strange,” began the 
marquis. 

The count interrupted him. 

‘This is one of my whims, monsieur. I 
hold you to your agreement. Do not fear 
that I shall burden you with generosity. I 
shall assuredly return your fire, and you 
may expect me to do so at any moment— 
only I shall shoot you at my leisure. I 
have the honor to bid you good-morning, 
monsieur.”’ 

With the same mocking smile still on his 
face, the count took the arm of his second, 
and passed toward his carriage, which was 
waiting for him at the entrance to the 
grounds. 

In spite of his surprise, the marquis could 
not help experiencing a feeling of relief at 
the unexpected issue of the affair. He had 
not doubted that the count would shoot him, 
and he could form no idea of his purpose in 
sparing him. He did not fear to die, but he 
was anxious to live and enjoy the love of 
Julie de Laguiel, and the new lease on his 
life was, for her sake, very pleasant to him. 
He passed several days at his chateau, 
arranging his affairs, as he meant to urge 
Julie to an immediate marriage. When he 
returned to Versailles, he was still more 
astonished to learn that the Count de Valmy 
had departed for Italy. 

Julie had heard of her lover’s danger, and 
her welcome to him was very tender. He 
did not need to use much pleading, and he 
was fully seconded by the duchess, who was 
anxious that her niece should lose no time in 
becoming the Marquis de Carrell. So the 
wedding was fixed for an early day, and 
passed off with great splendor, the king 
himself giving away the bride, and feeling 
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at heart glad to get rid of one whose pres- 
ence was a quiet rebuke to the doings of his 
court. 

After the marriage, the marquis and his 
bride went to the old chateau to spend their 
honeymoon. Julie was charmed with her 
new home. It was just what she had always 
longed for, and the society of her husband 
made it a perfect heaven to her. So it hap- 
pened that after the honeymoon was over, 
they still tarried there. The marquis had 
lost his relish for the guyeties of the court, 
and he found his wife’s society more charm- 
ing than all the attractions Versailles could 
offer. Julie had completely reformed him, 
and he was rapidly becoming an exemplary 
husband and a very good man. 

There was only one drawback to his hap- 
piness, and that was the thought of Count 
de Valmy. He had not seen him since the 
morning of that singular duel, and had not 
heard of him since his departure from 
France. Yet he could not forget that he 
owed the count the opportunity of returning 
his fire, and he did not doubt that the part- 
ing words of his adversary would yet be 
fulfilled. As time wore on, and his happi- 
ness increased, this feeling deepened. He 
began to realize that his life was not his 
own, but that it was at the mercy of his ad- 
versary. When he rose in the morning, he 
could never be sure that he would live tosee 
the evening. This became a torture to him, 
so great, indeed, that it mingled its pain with 
all his pleasures. When Julie, looking for- 
ward to the future with hope and enthus- 
iasm, would recount her numerous plans to 
him, he could only sigh, and wonder if he 
would live to join in them. 

The time passed away rapidly, and a little 
Julie came to gladden the hearts of the mar- 
quis and his wife. She was the perfect 
image of her mother, having nothing to indi- 
cate her Carrell blood. This was a new 
source of happiness to her father, but with 
it came also the thought of the terrible un- 
certainty which attended it. 

When the little one was six months old, 
the long suspense came te an end. One 
afternoon, near sunset, the marquis was 
sitting in his library, reading, when a sound 
at one of the lew windows, which opened on 
the lawn, caused him to look up. The sight 
which he beheld made him turn pale and 
gasp for breath. Standing in the window, 
with one foot resting on the sill, and the 
other on the floor of the room, was the 
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Count de Valmy, with the same mocking 
smile on his face he had worn when the 
marquis had last seen him. He paused a 
moment to survey his victim, and then 
stepped into the room. 


Well, monsieur,” he said, calmly, 


have kept my word, you see.’’ 

“This is infamous!’ cried the marquis, 
hoarsely. ‘I will not receive your fire.” 

‘*Then, monsieur,”’ said the count, coldly, 
‘¢T will proclaim you all over France a cow- 
ard and a knave.”’ 

The count had touched the most sensitive 
point of a French noble, to whom honor was 
dearer than life. The marquis sank into a 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. 
This was the end of all his happiness—to die 
when life was so sweet, and when he had so 
much to live for. It was very hard, and, 
unconsciously, he groaned aloud. The 
count’s face hardened. 

“Come, monsieur,’”’ he said, sternly, 
my time is brief.” 

The marquis raised his head. His face 
was pale and haggard, but there was no sign 
of fear in it. 

*¢ Monsieur,”’ he said, with dignity, ‘‘ one 
moment. Allow me to write a few lines to 
my wife. She knows nothing of the condi- 
tions of our meeting, and I wish to inform 
her of the cause of my death, and bid her 
adieu.”’ 

The count bowed, and the marquis, seat- 
ing himself at his escritoire, wrote rapidly. 
When he had finished, he folded and ad- 
dressed the letter, and laid it on the table 
where it would be seen. 

Now, monsieur,’’ he said, calmly, “I 
am ready. I have but one request. Be 
quick. My wife may come in here at any 
moment. God help her! This will be a 
heavy blow to her.”’ 

The count’s brow clouded for a moment, 
but it was not with anger—it seemed more 
like pain. The marquis placed himself by 


the escritoire, and stood with one hand rest- 
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ing on it, and his eyes fixed on a portrait of 
his wife, which hung opposite him. The 
count stepped hack, and drawing a pistol 
from his bosom, raised it, and aimed deliber- 
ately at the marquis. 

The door opened, and Julie appeared with 
her child in her arms. She was singing a 
merry song, and laughing at the little inno- 
cent, all unconscious of her husband’s dan- 
ger. As she saw the position of the two 
men, she paused in affright. 

‘*Madame.le marquise,’”’ said the count, 
coldly, ‘*‘ nearly two years ago, monsieur the 
marquis and myself met in the grounds of 
this chateau to settle an affair of honor in 
which we had become involved. I yielded 
to him the first fire, and thus voluntarily 
placed my life in his hands, simply reserving 
to myself the right to return his shot at my 
leisure. I did not choose to do it then. I 
said to myself I would wait until he was in 
the midst of the happiness you had denied 
me, and then I would come to him and de- 
mand the fulfillment of our agreement. I 
have come. Your husband’s honor is at 
stake. I beg you will not interfere.” 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said Julie, calmly, her face 
as pale as that of the marquis, who stood 
leaning heavily on the table, gazing at her, 
‘¢my husband’s honor is as dear to his wife 
as to himself. Only let me ask that when 
you have murdered him, you will also take 
my life, and complete your work.”’ 

As she spoke, she placed herself by her 
husband’s side. The count’s face wore a 
smile, not the old, mocking smile, but one 
utterly bewildering in its sweetness. He 
raised the pistol which he had lowered upon 
Julie’s entrance, until it covered the body of 
the marquis. It moved higher and higher, 
until its aim no longer rested upon him; then 
it sank, and the cold ring of steel touched 
the temple of the Countde Valmy. A sharp 
report rang through the apartment, and, 
with the smile still on his face, the count fell 
a corpse at Julie’s feet. 


HIS formidable animal, the Behemoth of 
Scripture, by the introduction of fire- 
arms, has become the sport of the hunter. 
Its name is from the Greek, and signifies the 
River Horse. 


It is an amphibious animal, a 
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denizen both of the land and lake, the rock 
and theriver. Gordon Cumming, who spent 
five years in the interior of Southern Africa, 
and slew wild animals of almost every de- 
scription with as much zest and skill as our 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNT IN SOUTH AFRIUVA. 


sportsmen do game at home, gives the fol- 
lowing account of his adventures among a 
school of these creatures:— 

‘‘ On the twenty-seventh, riding along the 
river’s bank, some distance beyond the limits 
of yesterday’s gallop, I heard a loud plunge, 
which was immediately followed by the 
welcome, blowing sound of sea cows. I 
instantly divested myself of my leather trou- 
sers, and went into the reeds, where I came 
suddenly upon a crocodile of average size, 
lying in a shallow, back stream; and, on his 
attempting to gain the river, shot him dead 
on the spot. This was the first crocodile I 
had managed to lay my hands on, although 
I had killed many. 

‘**Soon after breakfast, the chief Seleka, 
accompanied by a number of his aristocracy, 
paid me a visit. On the twenty-eighth, he 
sent men down to the river, before it was 
clear, to look for sea cows, and they soon 
came running after me to say that they had 
found some. I followed accordingly, and, 
in a long, broad, and deep bend, came upon 
four hippopotami, two full-grown cows, a 
small one, and a calf. At the tail of this 
pool was a strong and rapid stream, which 
thundered along over large masses of dark 


rock, and, on coming to the shady bank, I 
could, at first, only see one old cow and a 


calf. When they dived, I ran into the reeds, 
and as the cow rose, shot her in the head. 
She, however, got away down the river. 

‘““The other three took up the river, and 
became very shy, remaining under the water 
for five minutes at a time, and then popping 
their heads up only for a few seconds. I 
accordingly kept behind the reeds, in hope 
of their dismissing their alarms. Presently, 
the two smaller ones, apparently no longer 
frightened, showed their entire heads, re- 
maining above water for a minute; but the 
third, which was by far the largest, and 
which I thought must be a bull, continued 
extremely shy, diving under the water for 
ten minutes or more, letting us see her face 
but for a second, and, making a blowing like 
a whale, returning to the bottom. I stood 
there with my rifle at my shoulder, and my 
eye on the sight, until I was quite tired. I 
thought I should never get a chance at her, 
and had just resolved to let fly at one of the 
smaller ones, when she shoved up her head 
and looked about her. I fired, the ball 
cracked loudly below her ear, and the huge 
body of the sea cow came floundering to the 
top. 
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“Though not dead, she had lost her 
senses, and continued swimming round and 
round, sometimes beneath and sometimes at 
the surface of the water, creating a fearful 
commotion, when I finished her with a shot 
in the neck, upon which she instantly sank 
to the bottom, and disappeared in the strong 
and rapid torrent. Here she remained for a 
long time, and I thought that I had lost her; 
but the natives said she would soon re- 
appear, and, while taking my breakfast, 
there was a loud hue and cry that the hippo- 
potamus had floated and was sailing down 
the river. It was so, and my Hottentots 
swam in and brought her to the bank. Her 
flesh proved most excellent. In the after- 
noon, I shot a splendid old water buck, with 
a princely head, which I kept. 

‘* The next day, I rode down to the river’s 
bank, with two after riders, to seek for hip- 
popotami, which, the natives reported, would 
be found in a pool in advance, where an- 
other river joined the Limpopo. After 
riding a short distance, I found the banks 
unusually green and shady, and, in a broad, 
deep, and long still bend of the stream, the 
game I sought. They were lying in their 
sandy beds among the rank weeds at the 
river side, and, on hearing me galloping over 
the gravelly shingle, the deposit of some 
great flood, they plunged into their native 
stronghold in alarm, and commenced blow- 
ing, and uttering a sound very similar to 
that made by the musical instrument called 
a serpent. 

‘¢ Divesting myself of my leather trousers, 
I ordered my after riders to remain silent, 
and then crept cautiously forward, deter- 
mined not to fire a shot until I had thor- 
oughly examined the herd, to see if there 
was not a bull, and, at all events, to secure, 
if possible, the very finest head amongst 
them. The troop consisted of about four- 
teen hippopotami, ten of them being a little 
farther down the stream than the other four. 
Having carefully examined these ten, I made 
out two decidedly larger than the others. I 
then crept a little distance up the river be- 
hind the reeds, to obtain a view of the four, 
and saw that they were two enormous old 
cows, with two large calves beside them. 
The old ones had exactly the same size of 
head as the two best cows below. I accord- 
ingly chose what I thought the best of these 
two, and, making a fine shot at the side of 
her head, I at once disabled her. She dis- 
appeared for a few seconds, and then came 
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floundering to the surface, swimming round 
and round, diving and reappearing with a 
loud splash and a blowing noise, and getting 
slowly down the river, until I re-attacked and 
finished her, about an hour after, a quarter 
of a mile farther down. 

“The other sea cows were now greatly 
alarmed, showing, and that only occasionally, 
but a small part of their heads. I managed, 
however, to select one of the three remain- 
ing ones, and making a perfect shot, sent a 
bullet crashing into her brain. This caused 
instantaneous death, and she sank to the 
bottom. I then wounded two more sea 
cows in the head, both of which I lost; the 
others were so alarmed and cunning, that it 
- was impossible to do anything with them. 

‘¢ The one I had first shot was now resting 
with half her body above water, on a sand- 
bank in the Limpopo, at the mouth of the 
River Lepalala, which was broad, clear and 
rapid, and from this position 1 started her 
with one bullet in the shoulder, and another 
in the side of the head. This last shot set 
her in motion, when she commenced strug- 
gling in the water in the most extraordinary 
manner, disappearing for a few seconds, and 
then coming up like a great whale, setting 
the whole river in a vortex. Presently, she 
took away down the stream, but, returning, 
I killed her with a shot in the middle of the 
forehead. 

“This proved a most magnificent speci- 
men of the female hippopotamus. She far 
surpassed the brightest conceptions I had 
formed of her, being a larger, a more lively, 
and, in every way, a more wonderful and 
interesting animal than certain writers had 
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led me to expect. On this. fine sea 
cow, I immediately cut off her head, and 
placed it high aud dry; and this was a work 
of considerable difficulty for fourmen. We 
left the body in the water, being, of course, 


. unable to do anything with it there; and it 


was well I secured the head when I did, for 
next morning the crocodiles had dragged off 
the carcass. 

“The body of the other huge sea cow 
which I had shot, now floated and became 
stationary within about twenty yards of the 
opposite bank of the river. I accordingly 
held down the river to the tail of the pool, 
where the stream was strong and rapid, and 
less likely to hold crocodiles, and, though 
worn with fatigue,swam across to secure my 
game. Two of my Hottentots swam over to 
my assistance; but just as we were going to 
lay hold of the animal, she became disen- 
gaged from the invisible fetters that had 
held her—a gigantic old tree that some flood 
had lodged in the bottom of the pool—and 
floated down the middle of the river. When 
she neared the tail of the pool, we swam in, 
and, inclining her course to the shore, 
stranded her on a fine gravel bank. 

“This magnificent specimen was about 
the same size as the first, and apparently 
older, but her teeth were not quite so thick. 
Ordering the natives at once to cut off her 
huge head, and having seen it safely depos- 
ited on the bank along with that of her com- 
rade, I held for my wagons, having to cross 
the Lepalala to reach them. I was highly 
gratified at my good fortune in first killing, 
and then securing two out of the four best 
sea cows in a herd of fourteen.” 


BIRTHDAY MUSINGS. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


OW many years have flown awa 
H How many clouds have sanson between 
Our souls and childhood’s promise gay, 
And still we find no sky serene. 


In olden days it always seemed 
The sun was shining on before ; 
And full of hope, we never dreamed 
Of any load the future bore. 


Too many of those “V1 were spent 
In idle dreams and looking on, 
Till in dim clouds and discontent 
The sunshine of our youth was gone. 


And now the harvest’s nearly done, 
We sigh to find our sheaves so few; 


In all our work beneath the sun 
How little good we found to do! 


And what remains of all we seek? 
Oh sad, distrustful heart of mine, 

Put by these questions e and weak! 
The ways of God are all divine. 


He ape us sunshine, peace or strife,— 
The gift of which he knows our need ; 
And in His great design each life 
Hath treasure for each sorrow’s meed. 


The spirit gains a wider ra 

ne s t purpose rules eac 
A Father’s wise and tender care. 
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THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ERCY’S first and natural impulse on 
parting with his friends was to return 
to Falcon’s Eyrie. But, as he recalled more 
and more vividly the distracting doubts, that 
twenty-four hours before had driven him 
away from home, he hesitated, and finally, 
on reaching the river-road, turned to the 
left, and went straight to Doctor Althorpe’s, 
where he knew a cup of coffee, ‘‘and no 
questions asked,’”’ would easily be obtained, 
and where he might, with a book before his 
eyes, spend several hours in reflection, and 
in trying to determine his future course. 
Perhaps, too, he thought, he should ask the 
opinion of his old friend and preceptor, 
though he dreaded to begin upon the subject 
with any living person. 

“What ails the boy, now? I’m afraid he 
don’t take to physic kindly,’ mused the 
good doctor, noting from under his gray eye- 
brows his student’s haggard, downcast face, 
and listless attitude. 

The steady gaze at last forced Percy to 
raise his eyes, and, meeting that friendly, 
searching look, the young man felt impelled 
to open his heart, and was just beginning:— 

‘*Dear doctor, I have something to tell 
you”——— when a knock at the study door 
interrupted him. 

The applicant proved to be a village lad, 
who, with much tedious circumlocution, at 
last revealed his errand, which amounted to 
this, that he, Nahum Bigelow, had been, 
during the previous afternoon, picking bar- 
berries upon “the hills nigh Hillfoot.’’ 
That he had been startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a man, who proved to be Zimri 
Waterman, that said Zimri looked scared, 
and said he was going away “to seek his 
fortin’,”? that he had told the lad that “ his 
granny had been took awful bad in the 
night,” and he, Nahum, must go straight 
over to Riverside, and send Doctor Althorpe 
to see her, for “‘ she give out that she wan’t 
agoing to live much longer, and must see 
him and Mr. Crowninshield—the light com- 
plected one—afore she died.” 

“And why didn’t you come and tell me 
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this last night, you young villain?’ asked 
the doctor, frowning fearfully. 

** Ma’am ’ouldn’t lemme go till I’d picked 
over my barb’ries, and then I’d to milk, and 
do up my chores, and then ’twor bedtime. 
Sides, I didn’t know as you’d care for old 
Peg, ef she wor a-dyin’,” whimpered the 
lad 


‘* Where’s my scalpel? I’m going to take 
off his left ear, Mr. Crowninshield, directly. 
Shall want you to hold his head. Oho, he’s 
gone, is he? Little villain! Well, Percy, 
I think you’d better come with me and see 
the old creature. Shouldn’t wonder if she 
did die this time. She’s had the horrors this 
five years, and I thought, last year, she’d 
never live the summer out. I have my sus- 
picions that she knows more than any one 
else about certain family secrets, at which 
your father, in his last days, vaguely hinted 
tome. I’m in hopes there’s something go- 
ing to turn up to your advantage, my boy. 
But we won’t say anything more till we’ve 
seen Peg. You’d better not even finish 
that sentence you began just as our acute 
friend, Nahum, appeared. Put up your 
books, my boy, and get on your coat, while I 
tell Franz to harness up.”’ 

The doctor’s horse was a good one, and, 
in less than an hour from Nahum’s appear- 
ance in the study, the physician and his 
pupil dismounted at the door of the mountain 
cabin. Waiting only to secure the animal, 
the two gentlemen unceremoniously pushed 
open the door and entered. 

Upon the bed, nearly in the same attitude 
in which Louisa Lushington had left her, 
crouched the old woman; although, from the 
disordered state of the coverings, she ap- 
peared to have been lying in the bed during 
some part of the interval. 

going,’’ muttered the doctor to 
Percy, as he contemplated the pinched, ca- 
daverous face of the old crone, and listened 
to her rattling, irregular breathing. 

“Well, Peggy,”’ said he, soothingly, ‘* you 
see I’ve come to see you. I’mafraid you’re 
pretty bad again, with the old trouble. You 
know, Peggy, I warned you ”—— 

‘“*Has he come—the handsome young 
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man?’ asked the woman, without raising 
her bleared eyes, which, if they still saw 
anything, were fixed on those of Brimstone, 
who crouched purring at her feet, his great, 
yellow orbs raised unblinkingly to the face 
of his mistress. 

** Yes, Peggy, I’m here. And I am very 
sorry, indeed, to see you so ill,’’ said the 
kind, clear voice of the young gentleman, as 
he advanced to the bedside. 

The physician gently placed his finger 
upon the left wrist of the sick woman, her 
right hand being buried among the bed- 
clothes, but Peggy impatiently threw it 
off. 

*Tain’t no use trying to doctor she 
said. ‘I know all about it, better’n you 
can tell me. She told me, two nights ago, 
the time was up, and I must give her boy his 
own, I went, meand Brim. Brimmy’ll 
go, too, won’t you?”’ 

The cat, recognizing his name, nestled 
close upon the feet of his mistress, and 
purred louder than ever, making in the air 
of the still room a wildly melodious accom- 
paniment to the faint words, interruptedly 
muttered by the weird voice of the dying 
woman. 

**Zim’s gone—run off,” said she. ‘“ He 
was mad—orful mad, when he couldn’t find 
the gal. Kicked Brim, ’cause he sot on the 
cellar door to keep him off. Then I was 
mad—told him I'd tell all I know’d—told 
him I’d ha’nt him, and Brim should ha’nt 
him—then he got scaart and cried; Zim 
cried—Zim’s a fool. Then I told him to go 
for the doctor, and the young man—her son, 
and he went. And we hain’t seen him 
sence. Zim went—but she didn’t go. She 
stayed long of us. She’s staying now—she 
won’t never go ag’in, till we go, too. We're 
agoin’—Brimmy and me’s agoin’, but we’ll 
right him first. Keep off—don’t you come 
a-near me ag’in with your cold, white face— 
keep off, I tell you—if ye skeer me so, 
how’m I goin’ to tell em what | telled ye I 
would ? ”’ 

Crouching and trembling, the poor old 
creature presented such a picture of terror, 
that the young man involuntarily glanced 
behind him at the corner to which Peggy’s 
skinny finger persistently pointed, half ex- 
pecting to behold there some shape of hor- 
ror, while Brimstone, purring no longer, 
erected his yellow fur, crept closer to his 
mistress’s side, and uttered a long-drawn, 


angry mi-a-u!- 
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- continued Peggy, bending her body to see 


Only the cool-headed old doctor escaped 
the infectious taint of fear. 

“What does she want of you, Peggy?” 
asked he, impressively. 
“*T telled ye I would, and I’m agoin’ to,” 


past the doctor into the distant corner. “I 
am agoin’ to, soon’s you stop a-comin’ at 
me. Stan’ still where you be—where you 
alluz be, day an’ night, and hark if I don’t 
tell’t right.” 

Pausing a moment to rally her fast failing 
strength, the old nurse then began, and in 
brief, disjointed phrases, repeated to her 
breathless auditors the same story which she 
had already made known to Roland. But, 
after mentioning the picture and letter she 
had taken from the infant entrusted to her 
charge, she paused, and seemed to struggle 
with herself for resolution to continue. A 
glance at the dim corner behind the doctor 
seemed to decide her. 

goin’—me and Brim’s agoin’,” 
muttered she, ‘‘ and they won’t be no use to 
us—and she won’t be easy till I give ’em up, 
an’ give her boy his own. O Brimstone, 
wise cat—if we was alone you’d tell me what 
todo. But you won’t speak now. Young 
man, go you to that ’ere block o’ wood that I 
alluz sot on in the chimneycorner. Move it 
off the hearth. Now pry up the big stone it 
was sot on. O Brim, it’s cruel hard to you 
an’ me, to tell of our secret hidin’-place— 
that no one ever know’d but you an’ me. O 
Brim, many’s the night we’ve got out’n our 
bed, an’ gone to look if it was all safe under 
that ’ere stone, an’ now look at that young 
man a-pryin’ on it up. The stone I sot on 
80 many years, jest to keep it down, an’ now 
he’s got it up. O Brimmy, boy, it’s awful 
hard to bear, ain’t it?” 

‘* There’s a box under here—a tin box,” 
said Percy, looking with some curiosity into 
the cavern he had uncovered. 

‘* Fetch it here, young man,”’ said Peggy, 
feebly, while the cat, standing erect, arched 
his back, and snarled and spit at the in- 
truder into the secrets of his mistress—and 
himself. 

“No, no, Brimmy, ’tain’t no use—she 
will have it so—we’ve got to mind, poor 
boy, ’cause time’s up, an’ we’re agoin’, you 
an’ me, Brim. Lay down, wise cat, lay on 
poor Peg’s cold feet; they’re cold as the fin- 
gers she laid on my face last night to wake 
me up. Lay.” 

The cat obediently resumed his former 
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position, but watched the guests with 
angry, lurid eyes, and an occasional spiteful 
hiss. 


With slow, numb fingers, Peggy opened 
the hasp, and lifted the lid of her treasure 
chest. It was half full of golden coin, and 
Pegyy, withdrawing, for the first time, her 
right hand from beneath the bedclothes, 
slowly opened it, and showed a gold eagle, 
hidden in the palm. i 

“ She give it to us—the harnsome gal that 
the dark young man sent up here fer Zim to 
keep fer him. She give it to us, Brim, to 
let her go; lor’, we didn’t want her, did we ? 
We was glad to be rid of her, but we took 
her money, Brimmy—he, he—we took her 
money—’cause one more’s a good thing—an’ 
we hain’t been able to git to the box to put 
it long o’ the others, not till now—mayhap 
we couldn’t ’a let the young man tech the 
box, arter all, on’y we wanted to put it long 
o’ the others—an’ now it’s in, an’, O Brim- 
my, we sha’n’t never put no more of ’em 
in—no we sha’n’t, old Brim—’cause we’s 
sent fer, an’ we’s got to go—you an’ me— 
an’ we can’t never, never put no more to 
them we’ve kep’ so long, an’ sot more store 
by than we have by anythin’ else, ’thout it 
wor each other.” 

The poor old crone stopped, more over- 
come than she had been during any part of 
her recital, and dragging the cat toward her, 
buried her face, for a moment, in his fur. 
Then, pressing him close to her side, she 
put both withered hands upon the box of 
gold, which she had covered, and, looking 
dimly at Percy, said, solemnly :— 

“Young man, me an’ Brim is doin’ more 
fer you than your father or your mother did. 
We’re givin’ you riches, an’ the home you 
was born in, an’ the gal you love. Now, 
there’s jest one thing you can do fer us to 
pay us. Will you do it?” 

‘*T will do it, Peggy, so help me God, if it 
is such service as a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian may render to a fellow-mortal,” said 
Percy, earnestly. 

“Tt’s nothin’ but what a gentleman mout 
do—them as wasn’t, wouldn’t—whether it’s 
what a Christian mout, I don’t know—me 
an’ Brim never bothered us much ’bout 
Christians—did we, wise cat ?—we doesn’t 
even know where we’s goin’ now, ’cept that 
we’s goin’ long o’ her! The young gentle- 
man’s a Christian, Brim, so he knows, 0’ 


course. Ax him, cat, where you an’ Peg’s 
agoin’ ? 
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‘None of us know that, poor Peggy,’’ 
said Percy, finding that the crone, with 
something of her old. malice playing about 
her mouth, waited for a reply. 

‘“*Then what’s the good o’ bein’ a Chris- 
tian, as you call it, young man?” asked 
she, sharply; but, after a pause, which Percy 
did not feel inclined to break, she continued, 
more feebly:— 

‘* What I want is, that me an’ Brim an’ 
that ’ere box shall all be kivered up in the 
groun’ together—me an’ Brim—an’ that ’ere 
box, with all that’s in it—all them pooty, 
shiny, gold eagles, that we’ve ben this six- 
an’-twenty years a-gettin’ together. *Fore 
he was born, Brimmy, we begun. Will you 
do it, young man ?” 

“T will do it, Peggy; at least, I will see 
that the box and coin are buried with you— 
but the cat is not dead, nor likely to be.”’ 

“Brim’s goin’ long o’ me,”’ said Peggy, 
quietly, moving one stiff hand from her box 
to the cat’s head, and feebly smoothing it. 
‘* Brim wouldn’t stay, not if he might have 
all that’s in the box, he wouldn’t, would 
you, Brimmy ?” 

The cat turned his great eyes from the 
face of Doctor Althorpe to that of his mis- 
tress, and while their angry glare softened 
to alook of sleepy satisfaction, he rubbed his 
side gently against her hand, and purred a 
few staves of his melodious accompaniment, 
then returned instantaneously to his former 
position of suspicious watchfulness. 

‘*The country folks say Brimstone is the 
old witch’s familiar, and I’m half of their 
mind,” whispered the doctor to Percy; and 
then both turned to watch Peggy, who had 
again begun to fumble in her treasure box. 

‘¢ There—there it is young man. I give 
it to you—see—you in the corner—I’ve give 
it up—I’ve done all I can to right your boy. 
Now, be good to me, as I was good to you, 
and him.” 

While speaking, Peggy had drawn from 
under the coin a handsome locket, attached 
to a gold chain, From between the edges of 


_ the locket protruded the corner of a folded 


paper, yellow and crumpled with age and 
contact with the coin. The young man un- 
clasped the case, stared an instant at the 
lovely face smiling archly up at him from the 
ivory—glanced at the other half of the locket 
where was coiled a thick curl of brown hair, 
and above it a monogram in gold thread of 
the letters T. M., and then thrusting it 
blindly into the hands of the old doctor, 
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while his face turned ghastly white, the 
strong man staggered to a seat, and sank 
down trembling, as weak as the veriest 
infant. 


“Why, Percy! Why,lad! What ails the 


boy?” cried Doctor Althorpe, staring in . 


amazement from the picture to his young 
friend, and back to the picture. ‘‘ What is 
there in this—stop—why, how it looks like 
Maud Merriton, the very image! Can it be 
that this unhappy woman, this Mrs. Merri- 


ton, is Roland’s mother ! ”’ 

**Roland’s and Maud’s!’’ said Percy, 
hoarsely. 

** Roland’s—and—Maud’s! Yes, yes. I 


see it all now. Theodora Mortimer, signed 
to this paper in full. Hear it; it’s proof 
positive.”’ 

And Doctor Althorpe read aloud the origi- 
nal document, a copy of which Peggy had 
submitted to Roland some weeks before. 

“There you have it, clear as daylight, 
poor boy, poor fellow. Don’t take it to 
heart—bad—can’t be helped—bad business 
—very bad. No opinion of such affairs. 
Judge had a wife, good wife! why did he 


need to go hunting up any Theodora Morti-’ 


mers, and making trouble for his children 
befere they were born? Clear selfishness! 
No opinion of such things!” 

“Do you remember my father’s will— 
what he said about Theodora Mortimer ? ”’ 
asked Percy, hurriedly, interrupting the old 
man’s angry mutterings. 

‘* Your father’s will? Oh, yes, yes; there 
itis again. I’d forgotten the name for the 
minute. Yes, remember now. But why 
did he warn you against her? She’s old 
enough to be your mother. She is Roland’s 
mother.” 

‘*Maud’s name was Theodora Mortimer, 
till her mother married Mr. Merriton,”’ 
groaned Percy, hiding his face in both his 
hands, as if dreading to see the effect of his 
own words. 

‘“*Maud’s name Theo—— Good God! 
what next ?”’ exclaimed the doctor, turning 
as pale as Percy, and seating himself upon 
the edge of the bed, where Peggy and Brim- 
stone, crouching closer and closer together, 
seemed wrapped from the scene that passed 
before their eyes. 

‘‘And that woman was letting her daugh- 
ter marry you! ’’ cried the doctor, indignant- 
ly, after a long silence. 

** She tried to tell me something. When 
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we were first engaged she tried, but she 
hadn’t strength,’’ said Percy, faintly. 

strength!’ ejaculated the doc- 
tor, contemptuously. 

‘* Besides, I don’t believe she knew all; 
she couldn’t,”” suggested the young man. 

‘‘Come along home and see her. he’s 
got to speak now, strength or no strength,” 
said the doctor, savagely, as he rose and 
snatched his hat. ‘‘ I’m not going to see a 
fine young fellow like you, and a splendid 
girl like Maud, break their hearts without 
saying a word, just tosave a woman’s nerves, 
She was strong enough, or weak enough to 
get you allinto the scrape. Now let her get 
you out, if it can be done. Come along!” 

‘¢ But this poor creature! ’’ suggested the 
kindly Percy, pointing to Peggy, who had 
now sunk down upon the bed, and with her 
cat and her money-box gathered close to her 
bosom, lay evidently gasping away her 
feeble remnant of life. The doctor bent 
over her. 

‘“* Yes, she’s going now. We’ll wait,” he 
said, softly. 

The old woman stirred, and, opening her 
eyes, fixed them upon the distant corner for 
a moment, then turned them fondly upon 
the cat, where they remained until they were 
glazed in death. 

‘¢She’s gone, Brim,’’? muttered she, fee- 
bly. ‘‘Gone ahead—wauiting for us outside— 
she won’t leave us long—we’ll find her 
soon—and then she’)l never leave us any 
more. She’ll be company in the dark, 
Brimmy. It’s very dark, and cold. Can 
you see, dear? You can see when Peg 
can’t. Going now, all going together—you— 
and Peg—and she—and the box—where’s 
the box—Oh, here. Peg was pretty then— 
when she lived with—the old squire—pretty, 
and didn’t know—how wicked men are. The 
squire, he told her—she’d be his wife. Well, 
well, the worms have eat him. They’ll eat 
us. O Brim, wise cat, dear cat—see, she’s 
come back to look for us. Come, Brim, go 
ing—now.”’ 

The feeble moaning ceased. The feebler 
breath lasted a moment longer. Then all 
was still. 

‘‘She’s gone,” said the doctor, softly. 
‘‘ ll remove the cat, and then leave her til 
I can send some women—— What! why, 
how is this? The cat’s gone, too!” 

It was true. Brimstone and Peggy lay 
dead together. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


N hour later, the two gentlemen entered 
the mansion of Falcon’s Eyrie. In 
the hall they were met by Xerxes. 

“You’s welcome home, Mas’r Percy,” 
said the delighted negro. ‘‘ We’s been mos’ 
scaart to def *bout you. De young lady, she 
ben in an’ out, in an’ out, more times dan 
ole nig knows now to count. Specs I’d bet- 
ter go call her now.” 

“Wait till you’re ordered, before you do 
anything of the sort,” said his young mas- 
ter, sternly; adding, as he turned to the 
doctor, ‘‘ I shall go to my room till you send 
forme. I don’t wish to see any one till this 
is over.”’ 

“Very well,” returned the doctor, briefly, 
walking in the direction of Mrs. Merriton’s 
bedroom, while the young gentleman ran 
quickly up the stairs. 

*twas Mas’r Percy,’’ muttered the 
mortified Xerxes, looking after the retreat- 
ing figure. ‘ But now, b’lieve in my heart 
it’s Mas’r Rolan’.’’ 

Some fifteen minutes elapsed, when a 
message from Doctor Althorpe summoned 
Percy Crowninshield to an interview with 
Mrs. Merriton, and he immediately present- 
ed himself at the door of the sick-room. It 
was opened by the physician, who, in grave 
silence, pointed the young man to a chair 
beside the bed, placed so as nearly to face 
the invalid. 

At the opposite side sat Maud, her hand 
clasping her mother’s, her face very white 
and still, her eyes unswervingly fixed upon 
the face of the sufferer. The doctor, after 
softly closing the door, placed himself beside 
the fire, in a spot where he could command 
the countenance of his patient, without him- 
self being seen, and began quietly to com- 
pound a restorative mixture. 

Mrs. Merriton was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Tam glad to see you again, Mr. Crown- 
inshield,” said she, feebly, as she offered 


her wasted hand to the young man, who, as. 


he warmly pressed it, mentally forgave her 
the wrong she had contemplated toward 
him, whether it were intentional or other- 
wise. 

‘My kind friend, the doctor, here, has 
told me that I shall never recover from the 
injuries that have laid me here, and, indeed, 
I have felt for many days that I must die. 
But I have a duty to perform. A duty to 
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you and Maud. I had resolved, whenever 
you returned to your home, to nerve myself 
to fulfil it, before it was too late. I tried 
when I saw you before, and failed. I will 
not now. More than this, Doctor Althorpe 
tells me that a dying woman has made 
strange disclosures touching my early his- 
tory, and that it behooves me to clear the 
mystery of my daughter’s birth without 
delay. 

‘*T am now ready to do so. It is the last 
and crowning penance of alife that has been 
one long remorse, to cover my own name 
with infamy, in the presence of my beloved 
child, the man who has vowed to love her, 
and astranger. Do you think, after this, I 
shall dread death ?’’ 

Mother,” interrupted Maud’s clear, low 
voice, “‘say no more. I here renounce all 
pretension to Mr. Crowninshield’s hand. 1 
here promise you never to marry living man. 
There is no need for more.” 

“‘There is, young lady,” said the doctor’s 
sad, stern voice, breaking the pause which 
ensued. ‘* Another’s fate is involved with 
yours and Percy’s. The story must be told, 
if justice is to be done.” 

‘Tt shall be done,” said Mrs. Merriton, 
firmly. ‘* Listen. My father was a Brazil- 
ian planter. My mother was fond, but 
weak. I grew up the imperious tyrant of all 
about me. At the age of fifteen, I was sent 
to be educated at a school in Maryland. I 
had almost unlimited command of money, 
and we were allowed much liberty. Ata 
ball I met a gentleman, with whom I danced 
and talked the whole evening, though we 
had not been introduced. He told me his 
name was Mortimer. I was completely 
fascinated, and went back to school only to 
dream of romance and love, and Richard 
Mortimer. We met again in a walk—we 
met often. He said he loved me, and I, 
fond fool, threw myself into his arms and 
wept for joy. He carried me away from 
school, and gave me a charming little home 
a few miles away from the town. I fancy he 
was in college, or studying a profession at 
this time, but he never told me anything of 
his affairs, and I, who feared him as much as 
I loved him, never asked. 

‘* He never spoke of marriage, and there 
was no one to remind me that I was not a 
wedded wife. I never went out, except in 
my high-walled garden, and I saw no one 
but my lover, Sophy, the black nurse, who 
had come with me from Rio, and who had 
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been entirely won over by Mr. Mortimer’s 
munificence, and, occasionally, a grave, 
elderly man-servant, his attendant and con- 
fidant. 


“Two or three years went on, and I was 


very happy. I was so young, Maud, and so 


ignorant,” broke off the poor lady, turning 
her piteous eyes upon her daughter’s hidden 
face, ‘‘so weuk and loving, too; not with 
your strong mind, dear—you are like your 
father, though you look like me. 

‘*T knew that he wished I might become a 
mother, and when, at last, I told him that I 
should, he struck his forehead with his hand, 
and said :— 

*¢<Tf I had but known it sooner.’ 

**T asked what he could mean, but he 
would not tell me. Later, I discovered for 
myself. He had just been married to a 
woman he never loved, to please his father, 
who longed to see an heir growing up to in- 
“herit the family estate. After this, Richard 
was very kind to me, kinder than ever be- 
fore, and with a pitying gentleness in his 
manner that was very sweet to me. He 
could not come often to see me, not very 
often, and he came from further off. He 
had left that town where I had known him 
first. But he wrote constantly, sometimes 
mailing his letters from one place, some- 
times from another. A great many were 
sent from Philadelphia, but I never knew 
where he lived. I do not think I ever knew 
his real name, though I dared not ask him 
whether that of Mortimer was feigned. 

“The last time I ever saw him was when 
the time I expected my baby was very near. 
He came to see me, and was so kind and 
loving, that I ventured, as old Sophy had bid 
me, to ask if he would not give me and his 
child a right to stand beside him in the 
presence of the whole world—if he would 
not marryme? Then he covered his face 
with his two hands, and groaned out in 
agony :— 

“**Oh, my poor love, I am bound fast to 
another woman—a woman I never loved, 
but to whom I was promised in my cradle.’ 

“It was too much for me. I had been for 
months waiting for the moment to make this 
request, and I had thought of it so much, 
never doubting that he who seemed to live 
only for my love, would grant me this, as he 
had everything else I ever asked, that now, 
when I clearly understood his words, they 
seemed to strike me to the veryearth. I fell 
senseless at his feet, and when I recovered 


consciousness, I was immediately taken il], 
Hours after, old Sophy brought him to my 
bedside to look at.me and his twin children, 
a boy and a girl. 

‘«¢ Twins!’ said he, and turned away to 
walk the room, studying some new thought. 
Then he came to the bedside, and kissed me 
very tenderly, and told me that my boy 
should be reared as his acknowledged son, in 
his own house, and should share his fortune 
and his name equally with the rest. I 
asked him how this could be, but he only 
kissed me again, and bade me leave all to 
him. 

‘* He talked to me a long time before he 
went away, telling me that he should always 
love me best of all the world, though he 
never could acknowledge me. He said that 
he would come often to see me, and that the 
home he had given me should be legally 
made my own and my daughter’s. He bade 
me call the child by my own name and his, 
Theodora Mortimer, and I promised that I 
would. 

‘“‘Then he arranged how the little boy 
should be sent to him. Sophy was to take 
him, she and the man-servant, leaving me 
witb the nurse, who had been brought from 
a distance to take care of me in my illness. 
And then he went away, promising, with 
many loving words and fond caresses, to 
come again very soon, and tell me of my boy. 
I kissed him back, and said nothing. In the 
very weakness of my heart, I had found 
strength to resolve I would never see him 
again while I should live, but I dared not 
tell him so. I loved him so, that if he had 
bid me stay, I should have stayed. I could 
not rebel before his face, but when he was 
gone, I had determined what I would do. 

“The next day, my boy was taken away 
from me. Before he went, I made Sophy 
puncture a red cross upon his heart, and 
round his little neck I tied a miniature of 
myself, which I had copied for amusement, 
from one that had been painted of me by an 
artist in New York, where Richard once 
took me. He was never satisfied with the 
picture, and left it with me, but Sophy said 
it was very like, and so it seemed tome. At 
any rate, I thought that when his father saw 
that pictufe, and knew that he never should 
see me again, he would be more loving to 
my little Roland, for remembering his poor 
mother.” 

Roland!”? whispered Maud, glancing for 
the first time, with affrighted eyes at Percy, 
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who had hidden his face upon the bed. 

‘‘ Yes, I had asked them to call him Ro- 
land, and his father had promised it should 
be so. It was my father’s name, and my 
only brother’s. I wrote a little paper, and 
placed it in the locket. I hardly know now 
what I said, but I wanted to have his father 
keep it, and give it to my boy when he 
should be aman, and should ask for his poor 
mother’s fate, and, perhaps, then seek her 
out, and love her—love her as she loved 
him.” 

Mrs. Merriton paused, overcome by fatigue 
and agitation. The watchful physician 
stepped forward, and held the draught that 
he had prepared to her lips. The invalid 
drank, and seemed revived. After a few 
moments, she went on:— 

““When Sophy came back, I told her my 
resolution. She expostulated, but, for the 
first time in my life, I was firm. I had 
money, some that had lain in the bank to 
my credit ever since my school days. I 
fancy my poor father left it there, thinking 
I might need it some day, though I believe 
he never knew what had become of me, and 
I went to Philadelphia, and lived there qui- 
etly, with my little girl and old Sophy, who 
eked out our income by clear-starching and 
needlework. ; 

“At last I became acquainted with Mr. 
Merriton. He was my landlord, and when 
I found I must leave the little house I had 
taken, I was so distressed that he found out 
the whole story, partly from Sophy, partly 
from me. Then he told me he had loved me 
long, but had feared to ask me to be his 
wife, he was so much older than I, and had 
so few attractions. I married him. I am 
so weak and weary now, that I cannot tell 
you all I would of my reasons; but he was 
kind and good, and promised to be a father 
to my little Maud, and he was, was he not, 
dear? A good, kind father always. He 
gave you your present name—at first you 
were called by my name, the name that 
Richard Mortimer desired that you should 
bear—and I do not think that any one ever 
suspected that I was not what I appeared, a 
virtuous and respectable woman. 

‘“‘ But I knew, child. Through all those 
years that I have passed, and lived, that ter- 
rible lie that I was acting has been gnawing 
at my heart. Never, for one moment, did I 
forget my shame, or yours, my innocent 
child. It has been killing me slowly, as 
prisoners die of torture, but my days were 


numbered, even before the accident which 
brought us hither. My only dread of death 
was leaving you, my. darling; and when you 
told me that this youth loved you, and that 
you loved him, I thought that Providence 
had forgiven me, and brought us here, that 
before I closed my eyes, I might see my 
child safe.” 

‘* Providence, indeed, brought you here, 
ma’am,’’ said the inexorable voice of the 
physician. ‘* But it was to prove that God 
never lies, and that the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the heads of the children, 
from generation to generation. See, this 
picture and this paper were taken from the 
neck of Roland Crowninshield, the reputed 
twin brother of this man—your daughter’s 
betrothed husband, by an old woman who, 
to-day, upon her deathbed, confessed the 
fraud by which your son has been enabled to 
usurp the home and station that belong of 
right to Percy. See, to what a hideous 


crime you have almost betrayed your daugh-. 


ter; see 

Mercy, have mercy!” gasped t® ck 
woman, stretching her hand towara the 
doctor, as if to ward off an actual blow. 

The old man paused, but his -indignant 
eyes fell upon Percy’s haggard face, and he 
would have recommenced in the same bitter 
strain, but the young man rose and confront- 
ed him. 

‘Old friend,” said he, in a low voice, 
“this conduct is unworthy of you. It is 
neither that of a good physician, nor a good 
man. Look at that unfortunate woman, 
crushed, broken, dying, and tell me if she is 
fit to bear your harsh reproaches ? ”” 

**Tt was all for you,” grumbled the doc- 
tor, shaking him off. ‘‘ To think of you, and 
what might have been, and worse, what was 
to have been.” 

‘“*My mother has fainted,” said a low, 
cold voice at Doctor Althorpe’s elbow, and 
he turned suddenly, but started, as he met 
the stony gaze of Maud Merriton. 

‘“*My dear young lady,” said he, attempt- 
ing to take her hand, but she withdrew it, 
saying again:— 

My mother has fainted.” 

Then, as the physician turned toward the 
bed, she paused an instant, and, holding out 
her hand; said, in a strange, choked voice :— 

“* Percy, good-by. Leave us. You and I 
must never meet again.” 

‘*O Maud,” began Percy, clinging to that 
ice-cold hand, but with one last ‘‘ Good-by, 
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Percy,’’ the girl withdrew it from his grasp, 
and turned to aid her mother. 

Percy left the room and sought the library. 
There, in the centre of the room, stood 
Roland, his eyes fixed upon a note he had 
just received, his pallid face working with 
intensest rage amd anguish. As Percy 
entered the room, his brother dashed the 
paper toward him, exclaiming, with a fright- 
ful oath:— 

‘¢ This is your work! ”’ 

Percy silently picked up the note and read 
it. It consisted but of these lines:— 


‘** Miss Vivian returns Mr. Roland Crown- 
inshield’s gifts, and desires him to consider 
all acquaintance between them as at an end. 
Any intrusion on his part, in person, or by 
letter, will be considered as an insult, and 
receive suitable notice as such.”’ 


** No, Roland,” said Percy, calmly. ‘‘ This 
is not my work. I know nothing at all of 
it. Yesterday, perhaps, I should have re- 
‘sented the accusation; but, to-day, I can- 
not 

He paused, doubting in what way to best 
phrase the tidings that he bore, and Roland, 
angry and insolent, cried out:— 


‘““Why not? Because you are afraid. 
You know I’d turn you out of my house, if 
you did.” 

‘** Look at these, Roland. I am not angry 


with you. I do not give them to you now 
because you have insulted me, but for an- 
other reason. I will tell you ”»—— 

But Roland, glancing at the paper and the 
picture, heard no more. He recognized the 
moment as that of his defeat, and attempted 
no resistance to the Fate which, in his 
perverted mind, supplied the place of Provi- 
dence. 

‘*¢ Yes, I knew all this some weeks ago,” 
said he, calmly. ‘* You have won, and I 
have lost, that’s all. I suppose you have 
seen old Peggy ?”’ 

“*She sent for us—Doctor Althorpe and 
myself—when she lay on her deathbed,” 
stammered Percy, astounded at his brother’s 
cold audacity. ‘‘ And you knew it long 
ago ? ” 

** Yes, it was my secret for a while. 
it seems it is yours and Miss Vivian’s.” 

‘¢ But you do not know all?” asked Per- 
cy, without heeding his brother’s innuendo. 
‘*You did not know—have you heard about 
—your mother ?”’ 

‘* My mother!” exclaimed Roland, a gleam 


Now 
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of feeling breaking through the mask of sar- 
donic coldness which he had imposed upon 
his features. ‘‘My mother! No. Is she 
living? How do you know her—where is 
she.”’ 


‘‘She is here, under this roof. She is 


‘Mrs. Merriton, the guest you have never 


seen. She has told all—and, O Roland, 
Maud—Maud—Maud, whom I was to have 
married—she is your own sister—your twin 
sister! 

‘“‘A mother and a sister. I have some 
one, at last, to care for me!” exclaimed 
Roland, with more joy at his own gain than 
horror at the shame of the relatiouship. 

‘* But Roland, think; she was to have 
been my wife! ’’ cried Percy, aghast at his 
brother’s consummate selfishness. 

‘*T know it. A narrow escape for both of 
you. A mother and a sister! Maud is a 
fine girl. Percy, of course, Falcon’s Eyrie 
will be yours, now. I am not sure butI 
still might claim it under that will. But I 
don’t want to. I am no Crowninshield—and 
Rose Vivian always hated me. You may 
have it, and her. When my mother can 
travel, I shall go home with her and my sis- 
ter. Till then, we must claim the hospitality 
of your roof.”’ 

‘Roland, your mother is dying,’ said 
Percy, sadly. 

“Dying? No, she must not die. She 
must live to pay me for all these years I 
have longed for her. Dying! She shall not 
die. I must goto her, now. She will never 
die now, just as she has found me. Just as 
I am about to begin my life with her.”’ 

Roland, pale and excited, rushed toward 
the door, but his brother interposed. 

‘*She surely will die, before your very 
eyes, if you agitate her so fearfully as you 
would do in seeking her thus. Send for 
Doctor Althorpe; he is with her. Ask him 
to prepare her. Remember she is very weak 
and ill.”’ 

‘** Well, I will do so,” said Roland, paus- 
ing, and ringing the bell. 

To Xerxes, who answered the summons, 
he gave a brief message, requesting the doc- 
tor’s presence, and then began feverishly 
pacing the room, with his soft, panther-like 
tread. Percy came toward him with out- 
stretched hand, and tears in his honest 
eyes. 

Good-by, Roland,” said he. I am go- 
ing down to Doctor Althorpe’s for the pres- . 
ent. No matter whose this house really may 
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be—feel that it is yours, and your mother’s, 
so long as it suits you to stay init. I shall 
never comehere. Yeu knowwhy. Roland, 
brother, good-by, dear fellow.” 

Good-by, Percy, good-by,’’ said Roland, 
nervously. ‘‘ You are very good about the 
house. Of course, we'll useit. Will that 
man never come to take me to my mother ?”’ 

Wringing the hand that loosely returned 
his pressure, Percy turned and rushed from 
the house, as if he were still the outcast, and 
his sneering brother were the heir. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OMEWHAT more than a year had 
elapsed since Peggy Waterman, her 
cat, and her beloved gold had been laid in 
their lonely grave beside the mountain hut; 
since Charles Vivian had won and carried 
home his merry little bride; since Percy 
Crowninshield, the heir, had temporarily 
abdicated his new possessions, in favor of 
Roland, the outcast; in fine, since all the 
important events that met upon the day 
chronicled in our last chapter, when Doctor 
Althorpe sat alone before his study fire, 
slowly unfolding a letter just handed in from 
the post-office. 

‘*Poor Maud. It’s her hand, her own 
brave, strong hand,” mutters he; and, paus- 
ing with a sigh, looks for a few moments in- 
to the blazing fire. Then, turning again to 
the letter, reads aloud:— 


‘DEAR FRIEND:—To-day is the anniver- 
sary of my dear mother’s death, and my 
thoughts turn naturally to you, whose sym- 
pathy and untiring care did so much to alle- 
viate her sufferings and my cares, during 
that last terrible month at Falcon’s Eyrie. 
The long month, after the bitter day, 
through which she lingered en, longing for 
death, yet so patient of life. Surely, but 
few of us who have not been tempted, are 
as worthy of the spotless robe as that angel- 
ic sufferer, who expiated the ignorant errors 
of her youth by a life of holiness and pa- 
tience, such as the world has seldom seen. 

“TI write to you to-day, also, to communi- 
cate a new hope of usefulness, that life has 
Opened to me. You know I have always 
told you that I must work, or die. I have 
tried various schemes, but have found noth- 
ing that gave my energies sufficient scope, 
and satisfied my longing to do someth ng 
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A week 
from to-morrow, Roland and I sail for Eng- 
land on our way to-the Crimea, he to join 
the British troops as a vounteer, I to rank 
myself among Florence Nightingale’s staff 


with all my might—until now. 


of nurses. Do you remember the first time 
we ever met, you told me I was fit to be 
head nurse in a soldier’s hospital? I re- 
membered it at once when I read of Miss 
Nightingale’s noble scheme, and I saw at 
once that there was my place. 

“Tt will be a good thing for Roland, too. 
His character is, I think, undergoing the 
happiest change—an honorable ambition 
supplying the place of the morbid discontent 
that at first seemed likely to paralyze his 
fine energies. He says he is very fond of 
me, and I cling to him, as my one tie to 
home and kindred. He tells me that he has 
taken all the legal measures that you sug- 
gested to him, for the purpose of securing 
the property of Falcon’s Eyrie to our broth- 
er Percy. We have enough and to spare, 
from the fortune that Mr. Merriton be- 
queathed to me, even after deducting the 
various charities which you think so extrav- 
agant. 

‘¢T suppose Percy and his beautiful Rose 


‘are married, by the time you receive this. 


God grant that they may be as happy now 
and always as my wish would make them. 
Will you offer to the bride, with my congrat- 
ulations, the little box of jewels that I shall 
forward to you? There are some fine dia- 
monds among them, that my mother brought 
from Brazil. I shall never wear them more, 
but it would please me to think of them as 
adorning Percy’s wife. Roland will write to 
Percy and to you, so I send no messages. 

‘“*T wish we might see you in New York 
before we sail. Can you not come to bid us 
Godspeed ’ upon our long journeying ? You 
will if you can, I know, for there is a corner 
of the heart that duty will not fill—it craves 
for human love and sympathy, and you, dear 
friend, are the only one in all the world to 
whom my brother and I may look for either. 
Good-by, dear doctor. 

** Your grateful friend, 

‘“*Maup MERRITON.” 

* T’ll go!” exclaimed the doctor, emphat- 
ically, striking his hand upon his knee, and 
looking round defiantly, as if he expected 
opposition from something or somebody; 
but, as we have said, he was alone, and, 
presently, beginning to fold up the letter, he 
added, musingly:— 
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* Let’s see, now, why can’t I? There’s 
Mrs. Charles Vivian; her baby is a month 
old, and she’s going on finely—well she may, 
with her husband, the old folks, the servants 
and all, ready to stand on their heads all 
night, if they fancy she’d sleep the sounder 
for it. 

‘* Then, there’s Percy and his bride, mar- 
ried yesterday, and started on their bridal 
tour; they won’t miss the old man, though 
Percy, fine fellow, says home wouldn’t be 
home, unless he could see me every day. 
What a boy! Never should have loved one 
of my own half as wellasIdohim. Egad! 
he’ll find, one of these days, the old doctor 
has laid up his stray coppers as well as an- 
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other man. Guess my bankbook will equal 
old Peg’s tin box, and all for you, my boy. 
How much like him, to go up there with 
Franz and bury her, box and cat and all, lest 
the villagers should make a row, and burn 
her, as they threatened. 

‘* Then, there’s Mrs. Bartell getting round 
again, after her ‘ rheumatiz’—she’ll do well 
enough with ‘ Lizzy’ to tend her. And all 
the rest may wait till I come back, or call 
upon that quack at Hillfoot; for go I will, 
and see my poor Maud once more before 
she sails, and I hope there may be a woman 
somewhere in the length and breadth of the 
land worthy to fill her place when she is 
gone. but I don’t believe it.” 


END. ] 


THE CATSKILLS. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


EAR mountains, that stand in the sunlight, 
In mantles of purple enrolled, 
The dews of the dawn on your faces, 
Your foreheads encircled with gold; 


You’re no strangers to me, so “ 


-morning,”’ 


For you live simply over the way; 
So long have I known you as neighbors 
That I hail you as comrades to-day. 


Earth calls, but you heed not the summons, 
The Hudson sings low at your feet, 
The pines fold you close in their pleadings, 
Each kiss of the violets is sweet. 
But fearless and stanch ye make answer:— 
‘*We must break from these trammels of clay; 
Our Maker commands, ‘Come up higher,’ 
So, hearing his voice, we obey.”’ 


I think, as I look on your faces, 
As I mark the proud strength of each form, 
How grandly, through ages, defiant, 
Ye have battled with lightning and storm; 
And I honor ye, heros undaunted, 
As ye stand in the glow of the west, 
That, through sunshine and shadow untiring, 
Ye have steadily climbed to the best. 


Dear mountains, ye teach me a lesson 
That my soul reaches out to obey; 

Let me learn from your lives to look upward, 
Let me cast off the stain of the clay. 

Earth calls; but, oh, joy! far above me 
Bend the heavens enraptured with fire; 

Let me climb to their heights, looking skyward, 
Since to grow simply means to aspire. 


 ScHODACK Lanpine, N. Y. 


, 1887. 
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THE LAND OF FURS. 


N 1867, the United States government, 
for a payment to Russia of several mil- 
lion dollars, received in exchange the isolated 
country in the far north known as Alaska. 
A mere glance at the map hardly gives 
one an idea of the enormous superficial ex- 
tent of this outlying possession. According 
to the special report of the United States 
Census Commissioners, the total area of 
Alaska is five hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand four hundred and nine square miles, 
or about one-sixth of the entire area of the 
United States. But one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand two hundred and forty-five 
square miles are wholly within the arctic cir- 
cle, an area which has rarely been traversed 
by the white man, and upon the coast-bor- 
ders of which are a few Eskimo villages. 
The largest geographical division of Alaska 
is the Yukon section. It is so called because 
it comprises the valley of the river Yukon, 
said to be the largest river in America, if 
not in the world, and which discharges into 
Behring’s Sea a volume of water estimated at 
about one-third more than that of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Yukon division contains one 
hundred and seventy-six thousand seven 
hundred and fifteen square miles, and is 
peopled by four thousand two hundred and 
seventy-six Eskimos, two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-seven Athabaskan Indians, 
eighteen whites, and nineteen creoles—total, 
six thousand eight hundred and seventy. 
The occupation of the natives is entirely in 
hunting fur-skinned animals, which they 
barter with the whites for sugar, flour, tea, 
cloth, hardware, &c. Foxes are the chief 
wealth-yielders of this district, and they are 
found of all shades, from silver-gray and 
black to red and snow-white. Next to these 
in importance are the skins of the martens 
(or sables) and land-otters; and then, but in 
a@ much smaller degree, those of the black 
and brown bears. The moose-skins and 
deerskins are all retained by the natives for 
their own purposes, for clothing, bedding, 
&e 


The principal trading-post is called Saint 
Michael, and here are kept stocks of coal 
for the use of the whaling-steamers which 
force their way into the arctic seas every 
year. 

The thifd largest geographical division is 


called the Kuskokvim division, from the 
river which intersects it. The Kuskokvim 
division lies to the south of the Yukon divi- 
sion, is bounded on the east by a range of 
mountains, on the west by Behring’s Sea, 
and it comprises the valleys of three large 
rivers and an intervening system of lakes. 
There is a trading-station ealled Kalmakov- 
sky, from which are brought down from the 
unknown interior, by the natives, skins of 
beaver, marten, and fox, which all appear 
to be very plentiful. This trade is carried 
on by a race which appears to be a mixture 
of the Eskimos and Indians; but below 
Kalmakovsky, down to the sea, and along 
the coast, the Eskimos alone appear. These 
Eskimos support themselves mainly by seal 
and salmon fishing. The salmon are caught 
in traps, and are dried upon poles, which 
line both banks of the lower river from June 
to August. The estuary is very wide, and 
the tide rushes in with tremendous force, 
the rise and fall being very great, sometimes 
over fifty feet when the wind is from the 
south-west. 

The houses of the natives are much the 
same in all the divisions of Alaska. These 
dwellings are thus described: “‘ A circular 
mound of earth, grass-grown and littered 
with all sorts of household utensils, a small 
spiral coil of smoke rising from the apex, 
dogs crouching, children climbing up or 
rolling down, stray morsels of food left from 
one meal to the other, and a soft mixture of 
mud and offal surrounding it all. The en- 
trance to this house is a low irregular square 
aperture, through which the inmate stoops, 
and passes down a foot or two through a 
short low passage on to the earthen floor 
within. The interior generally consists of 
an irregularly shaped square or circle, twelve 
or fifteen feet in diameter, receiving its only 
light from without, through the small 
smoke-opening at the apex of the roof, 
which rises tent-like, from the floor. The 
fireplace is directly under this opening. 
Rude beds or couches of skin and grass mats 
are laid, slightly raised above the floor, upon 
clumsy frames made of sticks and saplings 
or rough-hewn planks, and sometimes on 
little elevations built up of peat or sod. 
Sometimes a small hall-way with bulging 
sides is erected over the entrance, where, 
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by this expansion, room is afforded for the 
keeping of utensils and water-vessels and 
as a shelter for dogs. Immediately adjoin- 
ing most of these houses will be found a 
small summer kitchen, a rude wooden frame, 
walled in and covered over with sods, with 
an opening at the top to give vent to the 
smoke. These are entirely above ground, 
rarely over five or six feet in diameter, and 
are littered with filth and offal of all kinds; 
serving also as a refuge for the dogs from 
the inclement weather. In the interior re- 
gions, where both fuel aud building material 
are more abundant, the houses change 
somewhat in appearance and construction; 
the excavation of the coast-houses, made 
for the purpose of saving both, disappears, 
and gives way to log-structures above the 
ground, but still covered with sods.” 

All the islands in Alaskan waters are 
mountainous, some of the elevations rising 
from four thousand to eight thousand feet; 
but the entire division is devoid of trees. 
The soil is a mixture of loam, clay, and vol- 
canic detritus; and grasses of all kinds grow 
in great abundance. Coal has been dis- 
covered in the island of Ounga; but this is 
the only mineral riches yet disclosed, al- 
though ‘ prospecting” has been carried on 
for years. The coal is of very poor quality. 
The climate of this division is more temper- 
ate than that of the other districts, and at 
one time it was thought that the rich grasses 
might allow of cattle-breeding on a consider- 
able scale. The long winters, however, 
have shown this to be impracticable; and it 
has been found that hay, even, can be im- 
ported from San Francisco cheaper than it 
can be grown and cured on the spot. The 
summer is warm, the vegetation is rich, and 
it may be doubted if the ‘‘ wolf’s long howl” 
has ever been heard by the oldest inhabi- 
tant. At any rate, we can find no mention 
of wolves there now, although foxes are 
abundant enough. The Aleutian Islands 
are well peopled, and the people are semi- 
civilized, the Russians having had relations 
with them, and settlements and- missions 
among them for more than a century. 
There are now schools at which both Eng- 
lish and Russian are taught, and stores at 
which the natives can provide themselves 
with the clothing of civilization. The Aleu- 
tian ladies, indeed, whose lords have grown 
rich with seal-fishing, can even sport silks 
on great occasions, and at all times, display 
a fondness for ribbons and “‘ trade ’’ jewelry. 
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Only the exceptionally rich, however, can 
afford bonnets or hats; and the Russian 
peasant fashion of tying a handkerchief over 
the head is the prevailing one. 

While the men devote themselves to the 
fishing, the women make mats, baskets, 
cigar-cases, and other articles of grass cloth, 
and they turn out some very delicate and 
beautiful work. The waters are rich in fish 
of all kinds, but the most important industry 
is the seal-fishing. 

The south coast of the eastern half of the 
Alaska Peninsula, with the adjacent islands 
and a portion of the mainland, forms another 
geographical division called the Kadiak sec- 
tion. It comprises altogether some seventy 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four 
square miles, and has a population of four 
thousand three hundred ,and fifty-two, of 
which thirty-four are whites, and nine hun- 
dred and seventeen creoles. 

This district is mountainous, well watered, 
abounds in fur-clad animals, and the men, 
when not hunters, are fishers. Several set- 
tlements and missions were founded by the 
Russians in various parts of this district; 
and, at one time, there was a ship-building 
establishment in Resurrection Bay. The 
forests are dense, and some of the timber is 
of immense size, especially the spruce. 

A narrow strip of coast, running from 
Mount St. Elias to the boundary-line of 
British Columbia, forms the last or south- 
eastern division of Alaska. It covers twenty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and eighty 
square miles, and it forms a wedge of some 
five hundred miles in length between Cana- 
da and the western sea. In character, this 
section of Alaska differs from all the rest. 
It is mountainous and densely wooded; the 
forests come quite down to the sea-line, and 
are very valuable; the coast is indented by 
countless bays, and is sheltered the greater 
portion of its length by a chain of islands, 
forming the Alexander Archipelago. The 
spruce and the yellow cedar are the most 
valuable of the forest trees, and the timber 
of these is annually exported in considerable 
quantity. 

Coal exists on several of the islands, and 
at some places on the main land, but has 
not been worked yet to any great extent. 
Both copper and gold are known to exist, and 
have been, and are, to some extent, being 
mined. 

The climate of this division is not very 
cold, the average mean temperatére being 
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forty-three degrees twenty-eight minutes; 
but the rainfall is heavy, ranging from eighty 
to one hundred inches per annum. The 
principal settlement of this district is Sitka. 
Here are the headquarters of the United 
States naval station for Alaska, and here, 
also, resides the collector of customs. 

But the real wealth of Alaska rests in the 
abundance of its fur-skinned animals. It 
was for the fur trade that the Russians oc- 
cupied the country after it had been discov- 
ered by Behring, and it was mainly for the 
fur trade that it was acquired from Russia. 
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The extent of the trade has proved greater, 
even, than was expected at the time of the 
transfer. The shipments of sea-otter and 
fur seal-skins alone have more than doubled 
since 1867. 

Of land furs, as they are called, the list is 
a long one, and in the order of distribution 
may be thus given: land-otter, beaver, brown 
bear, red fox, silver fox, blue and white fox, 
mink, marten, polar bear, lynx, and musk- 
rat. Rabbits, marmots, and wolverines are 
also common. 


OU couldn’t find a better guide than 

my Susann’, if Idosay it. She knows 
every inch of them mountains. They’re 
kinder lonesome to me, ’n I ain’t apt to go 
nigh ’em onless I’m obleeged to, but Susann’ 
sets by ’em as if they was folks. There’sa 
harnsome view from the top of Shadder 
Face, ’n if you wa’n’t a mind to climb 
Pick-ed Top, you could go down through the 
Gorge. When you git down to my son 
Ambrose’s, he’ll let you have a boat. Su- 
sann’s a master hand to row, though she 
looks kinder pick-ed ’n ’piudlin’—leastways, 
to what she used to. 

Old Myrick sat on the chopping-block at 
his back door, a coigne of vantage from 
which he conducted most of his affairs with 
the outer world. It was a party from 
Sabine’s, that were trying to secure a guide 
for an excursion. The ladies sat in the 
mountain-wagon, in the road, and occasion- 
ally offered a high-keyed inquiry or sugges- 
tion, which old Myrick ignored. Advanced 
views had not penetrated to his region, and 
old Myrick ‘‘ didn’t take no great stock in 
women folks,’ with the one notable excep- 
tion of his Susann’. 

The gentlemen of the party, Mr. Pitkin 
Temple, a young clergyman of liberal views, 
and Mr. Southark Spring, a New Yorker of 
wealth and leisure, both looked somewhat 
dismayed at Myrick’s offer of a guide. Tem- 
ple, whose conventional ideas were as strict 
as his theological ones were broad, had grave 
doubts about the propriety of a young wo- 
man acting in the capacity of guide. Spring 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


looked keenly annoyed, and meditatively 
perused the mullein-stalks that adorned 
Myrick’s back yard. But, looking up sud- 
denly, he caught sight of the painful work- 
ings of the young clergyman’s ‘“‘thought- 
sicklied ’’ features as he wrestled with the 
problem, and he laughed lightly. 

‘* If she will take charge of us, we shall do 
excellently,’”’ he said, turning away. 

Oh, she’ll go long you,” pursued old 
Myrick, who was never known to stop talk- 
ing while anybody was within hearing. 
‘*She hain’t seemed to have no great han- 
kerin’ to go down to Ambrose’s, lately. One 
of the children’s got water on the brain, and 
Cordilly’s apt to be lowsperitet, and Am- 
brose is subjec’ to spells, ’n ’tain’t very en- 
livenin’ for a young gal.”’ 

‘*These people offer a social problem,’’ 
said the minister, with a sigh, as he mounted 
the wagon, first peering doubtfully at the 
means of ascent. 

‘* Myrick is an honest, self-respecting old 
fellow enough,” said Southark Spring, care- 
lessly. ‘* His son, Ambrose, used to be 
noted for a fiery temper, undoubtedly the 
result of disease ’»—— 

‘* What about the girl who is to be our 
guide, Southark?” asked his aunt, Mrs. 
Vila, a vivacious widow, who carried her 
stout middle age jauntily. 

Of course Southark knew all about her; 
he was an old “stand by” at Sabine’s; he 
might, indeed, be said to have discovered 
the place, in the days, ten years before, when 
he was a hard-working lawyer, and sought 
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absolute rest and ‘‘communion with na- 
ture,” far from fripperies and furbelows; 
and he had always had what Mrs. Vila called 
‘‘an extraordinary interest in common peo- 
ple.” Mrs. Vila sometimes suspected that 
he meant to write a novel, although, cer- 
tainly, Sabine’s was not a broad field in 
which to gather material; and he went there, 
persistently, year after year, although the 
tide of fashion was flowing in, and the ram- 
bling, dilapidated old inn, the camping place 
of hunters and fishermen, had taken on 
Queen Anne excrescences and daubs of paint 
in colors which ‘‘ swore’’ at each other, and 
at the landscape. He had been known to 
hurry home from Switzerland and from Paris 
to spend the summer at Sabine’s. And it 
was partly to discover what the attraction 
was, that Mrs. Vila had come to Sabine’s 
this summer. Chiefly, however, because 
Aurelia Lawrence wanted to come, and she 
pitied Aurelia, and didn’t feel sure that 
Southark had treated her well. 

He had paid her a great deal of attention, 
‘* off and on,”’ for seven or eight years; it 
was quite likely that he had never “ meant 
anything,” and it was undeniable that Aure- 
lia had, in the beginning, ‘“‘ made a great 
deal of it,’’ talking about him in a way that 
led people to couple their names together, 
and assuming a taking-it-for-granted man- 
ner with him, that no man would like unless 
he were very much in love. Fora girl in 
her position, Aurelia was astonishingly lack- 
ing in social tact; she sometimes seemed 
positively underbred. It was probably that 
which had repelled Southard, but Mrs. Vila 
was of the opinion that he should have dis- 
continued his attentions entirely if he had 
not wished to marry her. 

Mrs. Vila was inclined to feel strongly the 
wrongs of her sex. She had sacrificed her- 
self to come with Aurelia—Sabine’s was not 
at all to her taste—thinking that this sum- 
mer might, possibly, bring matters to a 
climax. There would be a poetical justice 
in his marrying Aurelia, for the distant rela- 
tive who had left him his fortune, was a 
nearer relative of hers, and might reason- 
ably have been expected to leave it to her. 

But the summer had come to an end, and 
matters had not been brought to a climax. 
Southark had philandered about half a 
dozen young ladies, and had often wholly 
ignored Aurelia. Mrs. Vila was vexed with 
him, and vexed with Aurelia, too. She 
thought his neglect was partly owing to the 


friend whom Aurelia had seen fit to bring 
with her. Aurelia always must have some 
young lady friend to ‘‘ gush” over; another 
evidence of her lack of social tact. And 
this was a metaphysical young lady, devoted 
to isms and ologies, and talking about “ oc- 
cult science.’’ Mrs. Vila didn’t even know 
what she meant, but she knew that she was 
very bad style, even before she began to dis- 
play her powers as a ‘‘ mesmerist,”” and a 
‘‘mind-reader.” She really did things that 
were enough to make one’s hair stand on 
end, and Mrs. Vila was convinced that the 
Pilgrim fathers were not so far wrong when 
they hung witches. 

They were to journey homeward together, 
and Mrs. Vila had planned this excursion to 
be taken in on the way, as a dernier resort to 
throw her nephew and Aurelia together. 
They were to send their trunks on by the 
usual route, and walk over the mountains to 
the river, going from thence in a row-boat 
to the point whence a steamer sailed. Au- 
relia and Mary Starke, her friend, were en- 
thusiastic walkers and mountain climbers. 
If Mrs. Vila had any fears connected with 
her shortness of breath and her tender feet, 
she heroically smothered them. The occa- 
sion would be somewhat romantic. South- 
ark was susceptible to the influences of nat- 
ural scenery, and she meant to keep that 
uncanny young woman at her own side, 
though it fairly curdled her blood te look at 
her. 

Not altogether out of pure regard for poor 
Aurelia were these woes to be endured, nor 
for the sake of the down-trodden sex; Mrs. 
Vila loved match-making as a keen whist 
player loves his game. 

‘*What about the girl who is to guide us?” 
she had asked; and for the space of two or 
three minutes her nephew did not answer 
her. 

Then he said, suddenly: a 

‘There she is, coming along the 

‘* Oh, it’s that beautiful creature!’ ex- 
claimed Aurelia Lawrence, putting her glass 
to her eye. 

Aurelia had always had an effusive man- 
ner; it jarred upon Mrs. Vila and made her 
irritable. 

“‘If you have found a beautiful creature 
among these natives, your spectacles must 
be rose-colored,’’ she said. 

The girl came within hearing just then, 
and prevented further remark. She was tall, 
and, although fragile, she carried herself 
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nobly; the brown eyes, which she half raised 
to the wagon, were shy, almost frightened. 
Her face was of a pearly fairness, and her 
brown hair had reddish lights. Her features 
were irregular, and so were her small, white 
teeth; but, in spite of all these defects, there 
was the unaccountable charm which is like 
the undefinable touch of genius in a picture, 
and the girl was a beauty. 

Mary Starke drew a long breath. 

‘‘We saw her fishing in Deep Brook. She 
was poised upon a rock, and what a picture 
she made! But I hoped I should never see 
her any nearer, I am so afraid of being desil- 
lusioné.”’ 

Southark Spring turned towards her with 
sudden interest. 

‘Have you learned that? To guard one’s 
self against that grim ghost, disillusion, is 
the only security for happiness in the 
world! ’? he said, earnestly. 

‘‘Southark Spring, I believe that is the 
reason you have never married!” said his 
aunt, solemnly. 

"What is the reason?” he asked, in a 
startled tone, with a half glance backwards 
toward the girl who had passed. And a red 
flush dyed his forehead. Mrs. Vila’s person- 
alities were always irritating to him, and she 
knew it; but he had never shown such emo- 
tion as this before, and a swift arrow of sus- 
picion lodged itself in her mind. 

you are afraid of being desillusioné,”’ 
she said. 

Three days later, on a September morn- 
ing, Myrick’s Susann’ presented herself at 
the hotel, prepared to guide the party over the 
mountains. If they climbed Shadow Face 
and went down through the gorge, they 
could reach Ambrose Myrick’s house at 
nightfall, and stay there until morning. 
Mrs. Vila had nerved herself to do or die, 
but she was glad to avoid climbing Pick-ed 
Top to the little Summit House, even at the 
cost of staying all night in one of the “‘ na- 
tives’ houses. 

She inspected the girl critically, and de- 
cided that she had discovered the charm 
which kept her nephew so constant’ to 
Sabine’s. Strangely enough, it was her 
suggestive look and tone that had enlight- 
ened him as to that fact; or, at least, made 
him wonder if it were a fact. Myrick’s 
Susann’! He first remembered her as a long- 
limbed, agile creature, half child and half 
woman, and reminding him of a young 
fawn, with her pathetic, brown eyes. She 
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had always been connected with the fascina- 
tion which Sabine’s had for him, but as a 
part of the landscape, a creature in harmony 
with the genius of the place, rather than 
as a human individuality—or so he had 
thought. 

A strange, new idea was stirring his 
pulses. Was it really his heart instead of 
only his artistic tastes that she had reached ? 

Mary Starke, who prided herself upon her 

abilities as a pedestrian, walked on with the 
young minister, close behind Susann’, who 
led the way, apparently as effortless and 
tireless as a creature of the woods. Mrs. 
Vila endeavored to persuade her nephew to 
go on with Aurelia, but he insisted upon 
waiting politely upon her own slow steps, 
and was in a brown study, wholly oblivious 
of Aurelia’s presence. 
' Whom is that girl in mourning for?” 
she demanded suddenly, and Southark start- 
ed. ‘‘Or perhaps she only wears that strip 
of crape to set off her white throat.” 

‘** 7 don’t remember—there was some story 
have really forgotten,”’ he said. 

‘* There was some story about a lover,” 
had been on his tongue to say, but the sud- 
den recollection had pained and irritated 
him, so that it was not easy tosayit. He 
remembered that he had felt annoyed at the 
time, that Susann’ should have a lover, be- 
cause it seemed wholly incongruous; a 
rough fellow, Derrick Bethune, who lived 
on the other side of the mountain, near her 
brother’s. Southark had felt it to be consid- 
erate of Deck Bethune to go to sea and get 
drowned—presumably, for he had never 
been heard of since he went. It was four 
years before, and Southark had forgotten it. 
And she was wearing mourning still, and 
she had grown whiter and more fragile. 

But what did it matter to him? Grief 
made her even more picturesque. And if 
his feeling for her were something altogether 
different from what he had ever been con- 
scious of, he could not marry old Myrick’s 
daughter! And yet he had an almost irre- 
sistible desire to rush on, overtake her, and 
ask her if she were still grieving for Deck 
Bethune. 

It is to be feared that none of the party 
were fully alive to Nature’s glories that day. 
Mary Starke and the minister discussed met- 
aphysics, Mrs. Vila meditated upon the un- 
certainty of all things mortal, especially the 
male of the human species, and poor Aurelia 
thought of her aching ankles, her ruined 
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French boots, and her draggled dress, and 
doubted darkly whether Southark Spring 
had ever been worth the sacrifices she had 
made for him. 

They reached Ambrose Myrick’s at night- 
fall, a discouraged-looking house, with its 
ambitious frame end unfinished, and its log 
end falling to decay. A web of fog from 
the river wandered round it, like a restless 
ghost. 

‘*Cordilly always keeps a spare room; 
she’s from down river, and real nice in her 
ways, and there’s two beds in the unfinished 
part,” said Susann’, not without a touch of 
modest pride. 

Ambrose met them in the doorway, and 
assured them, with drawling cordiality, that 
the arrival of so many guests “‘ wouldn’t put 
them out a mite, for they was used to accom- 
merdatin’.’’ 

He was a small, light-complexioned man, 
with a prematurely old look. A stubby, 
yellow beard partially concealed his weak 
chin and mouth, and pathetic brown eyes, 
like Susann’s, redeemed his face from posi- 
tive ugliness. 

** Cordilly,”’ his wife, was a worn and 

sharpened woman, with a deficiency of front 
teeth, and a wisp of black hair drawn tightly 
back into a hard little knob at the back of 
her head. She looked as grim and relentless 
as one of the fates, until she smiled; and 
then her careworn face broke into good- 
natured wrinkles, and she was tenderness 
itself to the baby, with a huge head and 
lack-lustre eyes, who was seldom out of her 
arms. 
Everything was scrupulously clean, and 
the fare excellent, and Mrs. Vila seated her- 
self before a cheerful wood fire in the great 
fireplace of the log end, and remembered, 
complacently, that virtue was never without 
its reward; and Aurelia recovered her spirits 
sufficiently to be enthusiastic over the ‘ sin- 
cerity ’’ of the surroundings. 

A great affection seemed to exist between 
Ambrose and Susann’. She had an air of 
protecting fondness towards him, and he 
looked up to her superior height—Ambrose 
was a very little man—with a wistful, depre- 
cating air. 

Susann’ looked sad, distressed; and, once 
or twice, Southark had surprised her eyes 
fixed with an appealing expression upon his 
face. Could she be sad because they were 
to part? The possibility stirred his heart. 
He had not more vanity than most men, but 


many women beside “‘ poor Aurelia” had 
flattered him, and this was an unsophisticat- 
ed country girl, ready, perhaps, to give her 
heart at the first kind word. And he had 
given her many kind words. How white 
she had grown of late, and how dark were 
the shadows under her eyes! 

A figure darkened the doorway, and Sus- 
ann’ shrank farther into the corner where 
she sat. 

‘Come in, Granny Bethune,” said Cor- 
dilly, cheerfully. ‘You like to see city 
folks, 1 know. Poor old cretur! her wits is 
goin’, and she hain’t much to cheer her up,” 
she explained, aside. 

It was a little, mummy-like old woman 
who entered. A pair of keen black eyes, set 
deeply under her shrivelled brows, were all 
that looked like life about her. A spark 
flashed from her eyes as she caught sight of 
Susann’. 

Here you be ag’in, Susann’ Myrick! a 
flirtin’ ’n a flightyin’ round, while my poor 
boy’s bones is a bleachin’, nobody knows 
where!’ she cried in a shrill voice, that had 
an odd effect of coming from a long distance. 
‘¢ He wouldn’t never ’a gone ef it hadn’t ben 
for you. I know that because I feel things 
in my bones, ’n every time I come near you, 
my bones tells me that his death lays at your 
door!” 

She stood, a weird figure in the flickering 
firelight, pointing with her crutch at Sus- 
ann’s shrinking form. 

‘* Don’t you know what happened to your 
son—where he died?’’ asked Miss Starke, 
eagerly. 

She was always anxious for an opportuni- 
ty to exercise her powers. She did not call 
herself ‘ clairvoyant,’’ because that sounded 
dreadfully vulgar, but ‘“possessed of peculiar 
psychic gifts.” 

“Twas my grandson, Deck Bethune, as 
smart ’n as likely a boy as ever was about 
here. I expect he sailed in the ‘* White 
Cap,’ though nobody ever see him go aboard 
of her, that [ ever could find out. She was 
wrecked, the ‘ White Cap’ was, ’n I never 
could find out who was saved,if any. None 
of ’em belonged this way but the second 
mate, ’n word come that he was drowned, 
but nary word ’bout Deck.” 

‘* Perhaps I could discover just what be- 
fell him,’’ said Mary Starke, eagerly. “I 
am able to put myself into a somnam- 
bulistic state in which I can see what has 
happened.” 
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‘“‘ Be you one of them trance mediums?” 
said the old woman, eagerly, leaning forward 
from the corner of the hearth where she had 
seated herself, to peer into Miss Starke’s 
face. ‘I’ve longed ’n longed to get holt of 
one of ’em! ” 

“No, I’m not like those,” said Miss 
Starke, wincing a little, ‘* but I have a simi- 
lar gift.” 

She fixed her eyes on a brass candlestick 
on the high wooden mantel-piece above her 
head, and remained motionless. 

Susann’ came forward from her corner 
with her face as white as ashes, and half 
sat, half knelt at Miss Starke’s feet, watch- 
ing her face. ‘The silence was broken only 
by the hoarse, eager breathing of Granny 
Bethune, and the dreary sobbing of a wet 
log upon the fire. 

Miss Starke’s face looked as if she were 
asleep, only more rigid and deathlike; her 
eyes were wide open and fixed. Her lips 
moved slowly, and as if with difficulty, at 
first, then firmly, and with distinct articu- 
lation:— 

““T see a cliff over the river. There is a 
tall beech-tree upon it, just putting forth its 
leaves, so it must be spring. And there are 
evergreen trees, and an oddly-twisted stump. 
Two men are there, talking angrily. The 
smaller, a man with light hair and beard, is 
so angry that his face is dark and his voice 
is thick. The other, who is tall and dark, 
with heavy eyebrows, is scornful. He turns 
away with a laugh, and then the other 
strikes him with a long stick that has an 
iron hook in the end. The blow falls on his 
temple, and he staggers and falls off the 
cliff 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! Oh, my God!” cried 
Susann’, covering her face. 

“You may well call upon God!” cried 
Granny Bethune, rising to her feet. ‘It’s 
the vengeance that has found you out.” 

“The man who struck the blow falls to 
the ground,” went on Miss Starke’s even, 
unmoved voice, ‘“‘ with his face purple, and 
foam on his lips. A girl comes flying along 
through the woods. She has seen the blow, 
and she peers over the cliff, then she makes 
her way down. Her hands are torn by the 
rocks, but she is unconscious of it. The 
man must have fallen into the river, but the 
stick which was hurled after him is there; 
the girl flings it far out into the river.” 

“That’s your boathook that was lost, Am- 
brose Myrick! I remember it well!” cried 
15 


MYRICK’S 


SUSANN’. 


Granny Bethune, shrilly. ‘‘ That’s what 
I’ve felt in my bones when I come nigh you— 
that you murdered my boy!” 

Mary Starke was silent and motionless 
until Aurelia shook her violently, declaring 
with tears, meanwhile, that she had re- 
mained unconscious too long, and would 
never wake. 

Mrs. Vila had recourse to her vinaigrette, 
and declared that ‘‘ crazy nonsense was car- 
ried too far when such a scene as this was 
made.”’ 

Southark Spring tried to calm Granny 
Bethune’s wild excitement by reminding 
her that Miss Starke had only dreamed these 
things, not seen them, and no confidence 
was to be placed in them as facts. 

** Look at them two, ’n say there’s no 
proof if you can!’ cried the old woman. 

Ambrose Myrick cowered in his corner, 
the personification of abject terror, while 
Susann’ stood before him, white and trem- 
bling, but defiantly protecting. 

A great pity and admiration thrilled 
Southark Spring. What a heroic creature 
she was! An impulse of generous tender- 
ness conquered him. 

Susann’, come here!” he said, and 
beckoned her towards the door. 

‘*You shan’t carry her off! She’s got to 
be a witness! ”’ cried Granny Bethune. 

Southark drew Susann’ outside the door, 
into the thick fog, which seemed to shut 
them in from all the outside world. 

‘¢ Tell me about it. Trust me!’ he said, 
taking her feverish hands in his cool ones. 

“It’s true! It’s true!” cried the girl. 
‘And I’ve kept it secret all these years, and 
oh, it’s wore and wore me! Was it wicked 
not to tell? Ambrose ain’t like other folks! 
He always seemed like something for me to 
protect, if he was older’n me. But oh! how 
could she know? °*Twas just as she said— 
everything! It’s God’s vengeance, as Gran. 
Bethune said.” 

“You had it all in your mind, and she 
saw it. I have known as strange proofs of 
mind-reading before,’ said Southark Spring. 
‘Don’t say that it is true, don’t say any- 
thing about it, whatever you may be asked, 
until the proper time comes. Trust me to 
do the best that can be done! ”’ 

‘“‘You’re real good to me. You always 
was,” said the girl, fervently, and her hands 
tightened their clasp. 

‘“‘ How you must have suffered, my poor 
darl 
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A flood of tenderness was sweeping away 
all Southark Spring’s long-treasured pru- 
dence. He regained it by a great effort, 


just as Granny Bethune came out. Mrs. 


Vila had gone into hysterics, violent enough 
to frighten the old woman and subdue her 
excitement. 

‘Are you goin’ to help that girl ’n Am- 
brose Myrick to get away ?”’ she demanded. 

‘“*No. Susann’ is going down to River- 
ford with us in the morning, but she will 
come back. Nothing can hinder you from 
having all the satisfaction that the law will 
give you.” 

“The sheriff won’t be sca’rt by that 
screechin’ city woman,’’ said Granny Be- 
thune, with grim satisfaction, as she went 
off through the fog. 

‘We had better go in. I want to saya 
word to Ambrose,” said Southark Spring. 


Susann’ helped to row down the river the 
next morning. She was only a little paler 
than the day before. She even seemed to 
feel the sort of desperate relief that often 
comes when a long-expected blow has fallen. 
The young minister and Miss Starke and 
Aurelia speculated, in low tones, upon the 
philosophy of the strange occurrences. The 
minister took notes of it for future refer- 
ence. They seemed, to Southark Spring, to 
have a heartless disregard of the tragic 
aspect of the affair, as they bore upon the 
life of the girl beside them. Even to the 
young clergyman she was only ‘a social 
problem.’’ But all Southark’s heart was 
drawn out towards her; she was so pathetic 
in her helplessness, so noble in her courage 
and devotion! 

He could not desert her in her trouble. 
He meant to escort his aunt to New York, 
and return immediately. His professional 
instinct had revived, too, and a keen interest 
in the case was added to his desire to protect 
Susann’. 

They reached Riverford early in the after- 
noon. Lounging on a pile of logs at the 
landing was old Rufe Ellet, a driver of logs 
on the river, well known at Sabine’s. 

‘Great news for you up-river folks, 
Susann’,” he said. ‘* You hain’t heard ? 
Why, Deck Bethune’s come home! ” 

“Come home?” echoed Susann’, with 
blanching lips, and looking vaguely about as 
if for a ghost that might loom up, weirdly, 
anywhere. 

‘“‘He come walkin’ off the steamer last 


night, as pert’s a lizard. Seems he got 
picked up ’n kerried off to furrin parts when 
the ‘ White Cap’ went down, n’ he’s been 
knockin’ round the world ever sence. He 
was tellin’ me how he come to go off so un- 
beknownst, and ’thout sayin’ good-by to no- 
body. He got to fightin’ with some feller 
up-river, ’n got a crack on the head, ’n he 
jest made out to crawl aboard the vessel, n’ 
had to lay over a long spell. Where’s she 
goin’?’’—as Susann’ flew off in breathless 
haste. ‘‘I’d orter have told her Deck hired 
Seth Presby’s team and went up-river this 
mornin’.”’ 

It was natural that she should be over- 
joyed, but why need she be in breathless 
haste to see that fellow? Southark Spring 
almost wished he had let his prudence be 
carried away the night before. 

‘¢ Susann’ needn’t think he’s been a-takin’ 
on after her all this time,” said Rufe Ellet, 
dryly. ‘‘ He’s got a tidy little craft of a wife 
alongside of him.”’ 

Southark Spring was conscious of a sense 
of relief so great that he was afraid to 
analyze his emotions any further. 

He conveyed the ladies to a hotel, where 
they were to await the arrival of the steam- 
er, and hurried back tothe landing. Susann’ 
would return to carry the news to Ambrose, 
as soon as possible, he knew. 

She came back with a joyful face, the 
crape gone from her throat, and a gay shawl 
about her shoulders—a tawdry thing, which 
made her look more common, more like the 
other natives at Sabine’s, than he had ever 
seen her. Would the vulgarity of her race 
come out as her youth and beauty faded? 
Would her dulcet voice grow thin and harsh, 
and leave her uncouth speech in all its naked 
deformity ? 

He shuddered as if the “‘ grim ghost, disil- 
lusion,”’ already had him in its grasp. 

** Good-by, Susann’,’’ he said, firmly, as 
he took her hand to help her into the boat. 
The hand trembled in his, and her lips 
quivered. 

“I’m real grateful to you,” she said. 
“You mustn’t think I ain’t, because I’m 
happy about Ambrose ’’—— 

He pushed the boat off with a firm hand. 

**Good-by. I shall come back—next sum- 
mer,’’ he said. 

She smiled brightly, but as he raised his 
eyes for a last look, he saw a rain of tears 
obscuring the smile. 

They obscured his ghost, too. 
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VOICES OF THE WOOD.—OUT OF THE GRAVE. 


“ Susann’,” he called, hurrying along the 
bank. ‘* Come back!” 

She obeyed, wonderingly. He caught the 
boat as it came within reach, and held it. 

‘Susann’, I want you for my own—my 
wife! 

“Oh, no, no! don’t say that!” she cried. 
“You’ve been real good to me, but I could 
not marry any one but Lysander. He’s my 
second cousin, Lysander Myrick, up to the 
Falls. We’ve—we’ve set by each other 
ever since we was little! That’s why I 
couldn’t marry Deck. He was awful mad, 


but he’s got all overit now. You ain’t mad, 
are you?” 

‘* No, Susann’, I’m not mad; I’m only a 
fool,” said Southark-Spring, slowly. 

He was married to poor Aurelia the next 
winter. Mrs. Vila says it came about from 
her self-sacrifice in making that terrible 
mountain trip at Sabine’s. 

And Mary Starke, after having been 
brought to death’s door by brain fever, has 
given up “‘ occult science,’’ and is devoting 
herself to dress reform. 


THE VOICES OF THE WOOD. 


H®= who in some cathedral, gray and old, 
Has cherished solemn reveries, knows the 
thrill 

Which moves my heart, in forest dim and still, 
Until I long within the shady wold 

To dwell, and naught beyond its walls behold, 
Save what some shifting, leafy opening will 
Disclose of waving grain, blue sky and hill, 


Unica, N. Y., 1887. 


Village half hid, or church spire tipped with gold ; 
With the half gloom of those vast aisles imbued, 
Let me forget myself in reverie, 

Till sunlight by their shadow is subdued, 

The breezes hushed by their solemnity, 

And like mysterious voices of the wood 

Religion, love or sorrow, speak to me. 


OUT OF THE GRAVE, OR THE DOCTOR’S TALE. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


ig is very difficult for a young man to 


select a profession. Advantages and 
disadvantages pertain to each and every 
calling. More often the choice made is the 
result of some mere accident or trivial oc- 
currence than any decided inclination or 
predilection. It was so in my case. My 
mother destined me for the church, my 
father for the law. For the former I 
deemed myself unworthy, to the latter I 
knew I was unsuited. My parents were 
naturally greatly disappointed. At twenty 
I found myself wholly at sea as to a profes- 
sion, but with the pitiless necessity of work 
staring me perpetually in the face. 

An aged uncle who had attained consider- 
able celebrity as a physician and surgeon 
generously offered me funds, time and op- 
portunity for the prosecution of my studies, 


provided I would adopt his calling. I had 
never anticipated the line of labor he sug- 
gested, but saw no reason for declining his 
proposal. My nerves were strong, my 
health perfect, my purpose earnest and sin- 
cere. Why should I not enter upon the 
career thus unexpectedly opened tome? I 
went at once to a medical college selected 
by my benefactor and began my chosen 
work with a will. 

I was not unsuccessful, and from being 
plain Horace Tremaine as I had always been, 
I became at length Doctor Tremaine. On 
completing my collegiate course, I was ad- 
mitted to my uncle’s office. His influence 
secured me early recognition, and his ad- 
vanced age and increasing infirmity made 
me a valuable assistant to him. Much of 
his lighter work fell naturally into my hands, 
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and this afforded him no little satisfaction. 
Upon his death two years after my gradua- 
tion, I bounded, as it were, into a large and 
remunerative practice of which any young 
man might be proud. But my responsibili- 
ties were very grave, and often weighed 
heavily upon me. It is at all times an awful 
thing to feel that a human life hangs upon a 
thread which a breath of yours may sever, 
which your very eagerness to strengthen 
may rend apart. But to the physician the 
solemnity of this reflection is augmented a 
thousandfold by the knowledge of his per- 
sonal obligation. My youth and inex- 
perience made the thought to me scarcely 
less than a horror. Often while attending a 
dangerous case I have walked the floor of 
my room for nights together in an agony of 
fear and dread. Cold perspiration has stood 
upon my forehead, and I have cursed the 
hour when the idea of becoming a doctor 
took shape in my brain. This abnormal 
sensitiveness made me grave and old before 
my time, and unfited me sadly for the social 
pleasures in which under ordinary circum- 
stances I must have found the liveliest en- 
joyment. 

As time went on, however, my mind as- 
sumed a more natural tenor. I sought 
oftener the society of more congenial spirits 
and the relaxation did me good. Only at 
intervals I found it impossible to throw off 
the gravity of my obligations on leaving my 
office, and at such times my profession be- 
came a burden to me which was well nigh 
intolerable. 

One morning on returning from my round 
of early visits, I found on my table the fol- 
lowing line:— 


** At your earliest convenience, 1468 Lau- 
rel Hill.” 


I had no need to glance a second time at 
the address. It was one well known to me. 
My buggy was at the door, and springing in- 
to it, I drove rapidly to the number indi- 
cated. The street through which I passed 
was the handsomest in Elmsdale. Its 
grounds were carefully cultivated and orna- 
mented, and stately residences rose on 
either side. Before the most pretentious of 
these I reined in my horse. A long avenue 
of dark pines led from the street to the main 
entrance. I traversed it with hurried steps. 
Evidently I was expected. A_ servant 
opened the door before I had time to ring. 
‘¢ Mrs. St. Maur wishes to see you in the 


library before you go to your patient,” he 
said, leading the way to that apartment. 

Mrs. St. Maur was not my patient, then. 
My heart beat a little faster at the assurance. 

The room was vacant when I entered it. 
The. blinds were drawn and the air seemed 
damp and chill though the bright September 
sun was shining warmly without. 

I had been twice before at the house but 
never in this room. Heavy bookcases ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling were arranged 
on three sides, and the general effect was 
one of gloom and depression. I had not 
waited long when Mrs. St. Maur joined me. 
When the usual salutations were over, she 
motioned me to a seat beside her. 

“I wish,” she said, a little anxiously, “te 
consult you about Genevieve.” 

Yes,” I replied, with that peculiar in- 
flection which is supposed to encourage a 
speaker to proceed. 

‘My daughter has not been well,’’ Mrs. 
St. Maur continued presently, “‘ for some 
days. She complains of great weariness and 
languor, together with accelerated mental 
excitement and anxiety. She sighs often 
without a cause, feels unequal to any exer- 
tion and is often prostrated by violent head- 
aches, though frequently the pain assumesa 
dull, heavy character. She is singularly 
averse to seeing a physician, and indeed 
does not know of my sending for you. I 
wish your visit to appear in the light ofa 
morning call. From her listless manner 
and altered appearance you will no doubt be 
able to gather much. She laughs at my 
solicitude about her, assuring me she is not 
ill, and will soon be quite herself. ButI 
thought best to consult you notwithstanding. 
Naturally I feel troubled and uneasy.” 

“TI am glad you did not trust to Miss St. 
Maur’s assurances of improvement, mad- 
am.’’ I answered, earnestly. ‘If her 
symptoms be such as you describe, she is 
certainly in need of immediate medical 
advice.” 

After some further conversation Gene- 
vieve was called. 

She entered with a slow and uncertain 
step, and sank at once into a chair. Her 
usually pale face was deeply flushed, and as 
I held her hand for a moment in mine, I 
felt the hot blood coursing its rapid way 
through her distended veins. She made an 
evident effort to throw off the lethargy 
which oppressed her and partially succeeded. 

Never, perhaps, had her beauty dazzled 
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me as now. But in every look and motion I 
read the sure approach of an enemy with 
which a deadly conflict must be waged, and 
against terrible odds. I knew that typhoid 
fever was already tainting the blood of its 
intended victim, and steeping her brains in 
the semi-unconsciousness which precedes a 
delirium. Inthe presence of the fiend with 
whom I was to cope, I felt helpless and im- 
potent. The girl’s fragile constitution, her 
exceeding delicacy at all times, her aversion 
to consultation and the employment of such 
remedies as I could administer, were all 
against me. Her pitiful assurance that she 
was only tired, and should be rested and re- 
freshed upon the morrow cut me to the 
heart. She had said this for many days. 
Her hallucination in this regard bound me 
hand and foot. I could only give Mrs. St. 
Maur a few simple directions with instruc- 
tions to lose no time in calling me should 
the case assume a more serious character, 
and left the house. I thought much of 
Genevieve St. Maur that day. 

I had met her first at the house of a mutu- 
al friend, and her rare, delicate beauty and 
brilliant mental gifts had made a deep im- 
pression upon my mind. Twice in com- 
pany with others, I had been a guest at her 
mother’s house. 

With every meeting with Genevieve, my 
interest deepened, my admiration was aug- 
mented. But I knew, as did all the world, 
that Genevieve St. Maur was engaged to the 
handsome Lucien Castile, and never admit- 
ted, even to myself, that she was more to me 
than others. Castile had returned to his 
law studies some weeks before the time of 
which I write. His was no common love. 
Thad heard the wildest rumors of his devo- 
tion to his beautiful betrothed. It was not 
hard to credit any extravagance related of 
him, for he possessed one of those ardent 
natures which seem created to put to shame 
our common cold humanity. 

There was not an atom of selfishness in 
his composition. He had been to me since 
my coming to Elmsdale more than a casual 
friend. By his ready sympathy and subtle 
grasp of even intricate details, he had en- 
deared himself to me a thousand ways both 
in my professional and society life. 

His name had Jong been with me the 
synonym for generosity, kindness and self- 
forgetfulness. From his own lips, I had 
heard the story of his love for Genevieve St. 
Maur. A love conceived when a little child. 
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A love that had grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, until it had 
come to permeate every act and object of his 
life. 

To such a rival, what had I to oppose, 
even had I thought of opposition? But I 
did not. My days were consecrated to ardu- 
ous toil, my nights to earnest study. Love 
had made, thus far, no part of my life. 

Three days after my visit to Mrs. St. 
Maur, I was again summoned. Genevieve 
was much worse. She made no further ob- 
jection to my coming. She had, indeed, no 
longer any volition in the matter. Her 
state was one of profound stupor, interrupt- 
ed at intervals by paroxysms of the wildest 
delirium. She was conscious occasionally, 
but only for a moment. Her condition was 
alarming from the first, so much so, that I 
asked for consultation almost immediately. 

At length, during a lucid interval, Mrs. 
St. Maur asked if Lucien Castile should be 
sent for. I felt a strange thrill at the men- 
tion of his name. 1 knew not why. The 
sufferer brightened visibly at the question. 

‘“‘Yes, surely,’ she answered, eagerly. 
Lucien should come.”’ 

That morning on leaving the house, Mrs. 
St. Maur put into my hand a telegram to 
Castile which she desired me to despatch. 
I did so promptly, of course. I knew that 
two days at least must elapse before Lucien 
could arrive, and was surprised and annoyed 
to find that the knowledge afforded me re- 
lief. When I called that evening, I found 
Genevieve’s delirium higher than it had yet 
been. Mrs. St. Maur begged that I would 
remain through the night, and had she not 
asked it, I should myself have suggested do- 
ing so. The girl’s sufferings were intense. 
She spoke often to Lucien, believing he was 
beside her. 

‘‘ Lay your hand on my forehead, dear- 
est,”’ she would moan piteously. ‘‘ It is so 
hot. And the sea! Do you hear the sea? 
How angrily it roars! The tide is coming 
in, but it is a wild night. Let us go away, 
Lucien. I love not this place. It is full of 
such dreadful sounds.”? Then after a short 
silence, ‘‘ It is of no use, we cannot escape 
it, the deep, dark, dreary sea! I hear it 
still. And now, now the breakers play 
about my feet. Lucien, Lucien, hold me! 
Do not let me sink! The tide is bearing me 
away, away from you! I am lost!” 

It was difficult to quiet her, but when 
such attacks had passed she would lie per- 
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fectly still for hours. A little after mid- 
night she started from a restless sleep. 

“You are come at last, Lucien,” she 
murmured, faintly. ‘‘I have waited so 
long, and am so tired. It is so dark and 
cold. Give me your hand, Lucien. I can- 
not see. But yes! What is this? I am 
wrapt in flames. Tiny forks of fire are 
all about me. They come closer and closer. 
I feel the smoke in my face. I am scorched 
by the heat. Oh, save me, save me, Lu- 
cien, from this terrible death! ”’ : 

She seized my hand convulsively and 
clung to me with frantic determination. I 
felt the blood turning to ice in my veins. 
Mrs. St. Maur glided to my side and whis- 
pered:— 

*““Do not undeceive her, Dr. Tremaine. 
Do not tell her you are not Lucien. I fear 
it will but excite her the more.” 

I did not answer. I gazed vacantly be- 
fore me with glazed, fixed eyes. Genevieve 
had grown quiet again. 

It was the seventh day of Genevieve’s ill- 
ness, when Castile arrived. He had traveled 
day and night, and fatigue and anxiety had 
set their pallid seal upon his dark, handsome 
face. I saw him first in the library at Mrs. 
St. Maur’s, on going to pay my evening 
visit to my patient. He grasped my hand 
with fervent cordiality, and poured out a 
volley of incoherent questions as to his love’s 
condition. I did not look at him, and gave 
in short, terse sentences, such information 
and encouragement as I could. 

He accompanied me to Genevieve’s cham- 
ber. She was quieter than usual, seemed to 
know Lucien, and to have a vague, indis- 
tinct idea that I meant to do her good. I 
did not linger a moment longer than was 
absolutely necessary. 

When I called the next day, I found the 
fever very high again. For the third time, 
I asked for consultation. As I was leaving 
the house, Castile came up to me. He 
looked worn and haggard. I felt that I had 
wronged him. I knew not how. The sight 
of his anguish cut me like a knife. 

‘* Have you any hope ?”’ he asked. 

His voice had a dry, hollow ring. His 
face was of a livid whiteness. 

“I do not know,’’ I replied, hesitating. 
cannot tell. To-morrow must decide.” 

Every word seemed choking me. I es- 
caped further interrogation by plunging at 
once into the street. I thought I should go 
mad. I did little or nothing at the office 


that day, and for many succeeding days. It 
was torture for me to witness Genevieve’s 
sufferings, and yet I could not keep away 
from the house. 

I knew now that I loved her. I had 
known it since that night when Lucien Cas- 
tile and I stood together in her chamber. I 
realized that, living or dead, she was lost to 
me, and yet I would have given my life 
gladly to save hers. But I had little hope of 
her recovery. It was a hand-to-hand con- 
test with death, and I thought death would 
win. 

I was with my patient throughout that 
last night. Her delirium ran very high. 
Castile watched with us, and to him most of 
her wanderings were addressed. His face 
expressed the last extreme of human agony. 
It was always the sea of which Genevieve 
talked now. 

‘* Listen! ”’ she said to Lucien a few min- 
utes before twelve on that memorable night. 
‘*Don’t you hear the lew, mournful surge 
against the rocks? What a lonesome sound 
it is. And the wind—how it wails and sobs 
and tosses the silver waves in bitter scorn. 
The waves dash higher. I feel the spray 
upon my face. It is so cool, and my head is 
so hot. But Lucien! Lucien! I shall-be 
swept away! How fast the waves chase each 
other up the beach. They are so strong. 
My feet slip on the wet rocks. Hold my 
hand, Lucien. Do not let me fall. Oh, 
now I have lost you. I am alone, and in 
such a place. The waters are all about me. 
It is dark; I cannot see. The tide is sweep- 
ing me on—on—I know not—whither.”’ 

She sank into a stupor from which she 
never wakened. 

I went several timés to Mrs. St. Maur’s 
the following day, as aid to the physicians 
who had been in consultation with me. But 
hope had died within us. Genevieve was 
slowly but surely dying. Deeper and deeper 
became her apathy to all about her, and low- 
er and darker drooped the pinions of the 
angel of death athwart the threshold of her 
chamber. It was a strange house. Mrs. 
St. Maur’s distracted grief, Castile’s hope- 
less woe, my dumb despair. The memory of 
it is as that of a wild and troubled dream. 

At six o’clock that evening, I was stand- 
ing with Castile in the library, when a ser- 
vant hastily summoned us to Genevieve’s 
bedside. Mrs. St. Maur was there already. 

I don’t know just what happened. There 
were a few feeble gasps for breath, a weak 
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struggle or two, and then we all knew that 
the end had come. 

How or when I got out of the house, I 
have never known. My brain was in a 
whirl. I walked on and on, neither know- 
ing nor caring whither. It was well nigh 
morning when I sought my lonely lodging. 

The day following this wretched night was 
one of those singularly cold and gloomy ones 
which sometimes occur in early autumn, and 
the next, that on which the burial was to 
take place, was like it. They were days 
which, coming in the wake of the warm, 
bright summer, cut and chill as no subse- 
quent weather, however severe, can do. 

I did not go to the funeral. For more 
than twenty-four hours a raging fever had 
been in my blood. My temples throbbed 
with pain. I longed for quiet and solitude 
in which to think what had happened to 
me; in which to analyze, if I might, the ter- 
rible sorrow which had come tome. I spent 
the greater part of the day alone in my 
room. My office was closed. I had not en- 
tered it since Castile’s arrival. I felt that 
my brain was going. My mind wandered at 
will through labyrinths of feverish conjec- 
ture and imagining. I do not remember 
that I tried to exercise any control over my 
thoughts. I do not think I could have done 
so had I made the attempt. 

Towards evening I grew worse. My last 
recollection is of resolving to call on a phy- 
sician. It was probably for this reason that 
I left my room. All is a blank to me now 
for some hours. 

At the end of that time consciousness re- 
turned to me. I was in my office. Some- 
thing was lying on a couch beside which I 
was kneeling. It was the dead body of 
Genevieve St. Maur! 

What madness could have led me to bring 
her from the grave where she reposed to this 
place, I know not. Yet this I had done, and 
it was probably the touch of her icy hand 
against my own, that recalled me, at length, 
to a horrible realization of my enormity. 

My heart seemed to stand still. A single 
lamp cast a weird, uncertain light about the 
room, and diffused a ray of additional ghast- 
liness over the face of the dead. I folded 
the rigid form in my arms, and a torrent of 
love and grief swept over my soul. 

‘Genevieve! ’’ I cried wildly, “‘ mine in 
death, if not in life—mine at last!” 

My words fell strangely on my own ears, 
they were uttered in a voice so hollow and 
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unnatural. I laid the dead girl down. Into 
the white, perfect face I gazed with burning 
eyes. 

‘* How beautiful,” I murmured, in falter- 
ing accents, ‘‘ how more than beautiful you 
are, sweet Genevieve.” 

Over the marble pallor of that face a faint 
flush stole, a flush which, in its exceeding 
delicacy, seemed the reflection of the sea- 
shell’s pink. But at sight of it a wild hope 
flashed like electric fire through my fevered 
brain. With dry, white lips I called upon 
the dead to speak, and when, beneath my 
hand I felt the uncertain flutter of her wak- 
ing heart, I knew that I had brought her 
back to life. A long sigh fell upon my ears 
at length. The beautiful, dark eyes were 
lifted to my own, and I saw that the soul 
which had wandered so far and sadly had 
found its home again. 

I cried aloud for help. My office-boy, 
who slept about the place, responded to my 
call in wide-eyed wonder. Him I despatched 
for Castile. Genevieve St. Maur’s supposed 
death had been but one of those temporary 
suspensions of animation with which all 
physicians are more or less familiar. By 
the time her lover appeared, she was practi- 
cally restored. Over her meeting with her 
betrothed I drawa veil. Such scenes are too 
holy for the author’s pen. 

It was thought best for me ‘to conduct 
Genevieve to her mother. When I had pro- 
cured a carriage, we set out. Castile had 
gone before to prepare Mrs. St. Maur for our 
coming. It was well nigh morning when 
Lucien and I quitted the house for our re- 
spective homes. Genevieve was sleeping, 
all danger being now past, and her happy 
mother was beside her. As we shook hands 
before separating, Lucien said to me, with 
full eyes:— 

‘* May God forget me and mine in our 
deepest agony, Horace Tremaine, if ever I 
forget you, and what you have done for me 
this night.’’ 

His tone was low and solemn. I pressed 
his hand in reply, but could not speak. My 
heart was too full for words. 

I spent many years abroad after the events 
detailed above, but I am back in my old 
home now, and not far from Lucien and 
Genevieve. Their children call me Uncle 
Horace, and there is one among them who 
bears my name, and has his mother’s face. 
And do I love Genevieve still? you ask. 
Yes, I love her still. But I am a busy man, 
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and find little leisure for sentiment or ro- 
mance. Iam growing old, too. My hair is 
still black, but little Horace pulled three 
gray threads out of it the other day, and I 
feel an occasional twinge of rheumatism. 
Castile makes Genevieve a better husband 
than I could ever have done, and there is 


always a cordial welcome for me in their 
happy home. I don’t think much about 
dying as yet, but have made my will, not- 
withstanding. When I shuffle off this mor- 
tal coil, the handsome little property that I 
have accumulated shall go as a remembrance 
of me to Horace Castile. 


TOLD BY TWO. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 
TOLD BY WILLIAM HENRY GARNER. 


Y position in life at the time of the oc- 
currence I am about to relate was 
that of junior clerk in the service of the 
Bemerton Banking Company. Every one 
knows, or ought to know, that Bemerton is 
one of the busiest and most prosperous man- 
ufacturing towns in the Midland Counties. 
If my life at the bank was not altogether 
to my liking in some respects, it was, at 
least, not so irksome as to render it utterly 
distasteful to me; and, as it allowed me an 
ample margin of leisure for my favorite pur- 
suits and studies, my grumblings at the des- 
tiny which had condemned me to an exist- 
ence so uneventful and monotonous, had no 
great amount of bitterness in them. 

Besides, I had lately become engaged to a 
very charming girl; and, although the pros- 
pect of my marriage with Emeline lay far in 
the future, yet the very fact of loving, and 
knowing I was loved in return, flung a 
roseate hue over the prosaic details of every- 
day life, and lent them a glamor they would 
not otherwise have possessed. 

Our bank manager at that time was a cer- 
tain Mr. Yarrell, a strictly well-meaning and 
conscientious man, but somewhat too severe, 
pompous, and unbending in his- dealings 
with those under him. He was one of those 
people who find it difficult to believe in or 
make allowance for human infirmities or 
weaknesses of any kind; as a consequence 
of which he was more feared by his subor- 
dinates than liked or respected, which is not 
an enviable position for any man to attain 
to. 
The oldest clerk in the bank, in point both 
of years and length of service, was Mr. 


Mimms. At the age of sixty-five he still 
wrote a hand that could scarcely be distin- 
guished from what is commonly called 
‘¢ copperplate,’ and his books were a perpet- 
ual marvel to us youngsters of a more care- 
less generation. Noone ever credited “ Old 
Meth’’—short for Methuselah—with the 
possession of any extraordinary amount of 
ability. He was slow, mechanical, and 


plodding to a degree, but eminently trust- 
worthy, and when that is said, all has been 
said 


It was, perhaps, owing to this latter 
quality of trustworthiness, that he was se- 
lected in the first instance—that is to say, 
some twenty or more years before I joined 
the service of the bank—for the performance 
of a certain peculiar duty, a duty which had 
been faithfully carried out by him week by 
week and year by year without interruption, 
—for Old Meth never took more than three 
days’ holiday at a time—up to the date of 
which I am now writing. 

One of the largest customers of the bank 
was the Thorpdale “Colliery Company, 
whose works were situated about sixty miles 
by rail from Bemerton. One of the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the bank in connection 
with the Thorpdale Company, was to send 
by messenger, every Friday night, an 
amount in hard cash varying from five to six 
hundred pounds, for the purpose of paying 
wages the following day; and it was as the 
bank’s messenger for this special duty that 
Mr. Mimms had acted for close on a quarter 
of a century. 

The modus operandi of the transaction in 
question was as follows: Into a certain 
strong, black leather bag, which was never 
used for any other purpose, the verified 
amount, whatever it might be, was put, each 
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fifty pounds of gold and each five pounds of 
silver being tied up in separate canvas bags; 
in addition to which, and as a sort of foun- 
dation for the whole, from ten to fifteen 
pounds-worth of copper coinage was always 
included. The bag was then double-locked 
by the bank cashier, and could only be 
opened by a duplicate key in possession of 
the cashier at the colliery. A cab was 
fetched, and Mr. Mimms having deposited 
himself therein, to him entered a porter in 
the uniform of the bank, carrying the all- 
important bag. The porter’s duty was at an 
end when he had seen Mr. Mimms and his 
charge safely shut up ina first-class carriage, 
and had watched the train steam out of the 
station. 

Thenceforward, Mr. Mimms journeyed 
alone, except for such chance passengers as 
might come and go by the way. On reach- 
ing the station at which he was to alight, he 
went at once to the nearest hotel, where a 
bed was always reserved for him, locked up 
himself and his bag for a few hours, paid the 
money over to the colliery cashier next 
morning, and was back in Bemerton shortly 
after mid-day on Saturday. Thus, without 
let or accident, had matters gone on for so 
many years that it almost seemed as if they 
might go on forever. 

But a certain morning brought the man- 
ager a medical certificate in which it was 
stated that Mr. Mimms had been taken 
suddenly ill, and was unable to leave his bed. 
We were all sorry for poor Old Meth, whom 
everybody liked; but five minutes later— 
alas! for poor human nature—each of us 
was whispering to his neighbor, and wonder- 
ing which of us would be the lucky individ- 
ual to whom would be intrusted the convey- 
ance of the Thorpdale bag on the Friday 
evening next ensuing. There was scarcely 
a clerk in the bank who would not gladly 
have undertaken the duty. Office life with 
us passed so monotonously, that any change 
would have been welcomed as a boon. 

However, be that as it may, no one could 
have been more surprised than I was when, 
in the course of the day, I was summonéd 
into the manager’s room and told that I was 
the person who had been fixed upon to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mimms pro tem. There had been 
nothing to lead me to suppose that Mr. Yar- 
rell had the slightest preference for me over 
any of my fellow-clerks, nor do I know to 
this day why several of my seniors were 
passed over in my favor. As, however, the 
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honor, if such it might be deemed, was 
thrust upon me, I could do no less than grate- 
fully accept it. 

Of course, Mr. Yarrell did not fail to im- 
prove the occasion after his own peculiar 
fashion; it was only to be expected of him; 
for, if our manager had one weakness, it 
was a fondness for hearing himself enunciate 
a string of solemn platitudes, which he 
seemed to have learned by heart in early life 
and never to have forgotten. 

When I made my first journey to Thorp- 
dale, I quite expected that it would also be 
my last, and that Mr. Mimms would be back 
at business before the following Friday; but 
it fell out that Old Meth, instead of getting 
better, grew slowly worse, so that when, 
about a couple of months later, we received 
the news of his death, it scarcely came upon 
us a8 a surprise. 

Three weeks after this event, Mr. Yarrell 
sent for me again. He had golden news for 
me this time. Not only was I permanently 
confirmed in my new position as messenger 
between the bank and the colliery, but I was 
further informed that my salary was to be 
augmented by fifty pounds per annum. It 
is needless to say I was overjoyed. My 
marriage with my darling Emeline seemed, 
at last, within measurable distance. I wrote 
her a long letter that evening, full of sweet 
nothings and lover’s foolishness. Before 
me I seemed to see an assured and happy 
future; not a cloud dimmed the horizon. It 
is a wise dispensation that in this world 
one never knows what an hour may bring 
forth. 

The train by which Mr. Mimms had always 
traveled—and I, as his successor, of course 
followed his example—left Bemerton at a 
quarter past six P. M., and reached Thorpe 
Valley Station, which was about a couple of 
miles from the colliery, some three hours 
later. The railway between the two places 
was not on any of the great trunk lines; 
consequently the service was not what is 
usually termed an express one; that is to 
say, all the trains stopped at a greater or a 
lesser number of stations by the way. For 
instance, the quarter past six train, which 
was one of the fastest on the branch, made 
five stoppages between Bemerton and 
Thorpe Valley. It is needful to make men- 
tion of these points, in order more clearly to 
understand what follows. 

On the particular Friday evening to which 
we now come—it was in the month of No- 
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vember—I drove down to the station as 
usual, accompanied by Bingley, the porter. 
Having found an empty first-class compart- 
ment, I proceeded to take possession of it, 
and to set about making myself comfortable 
for the journey. 

The seat I made a point of occupying—as 
my predecessor had done before me, and I 
was usually fortunate enough to secure it— 
was the corner seat, with my back to the 
engine, on the far side of the carriage, so 
that whoever should get in or out would in 
nowise disturb me. As I happen to belong 
to the lean kine, the seat was roomy enough 
to allow of the bag being wedged into it 
with me, although I should have sat more 
comfortably without it. 

I always carried a railway key; and if, as 
frequently happened, I was the sole occu- 
pant of the compartment when the train 
started, we had no sooner got clear of the 
platform than I at once made a point of 
locking the door, by which proceeding I gen- 
erally insured myself a solitary ride through 
to my destination. 

The fingers of the moon-faced station clock 
pointed to fourteen minutes and three- 
quarters past six, the doors had all been 
slammed, Bingley was standing a little way 
from the carriage, ready to touch his hat to 
me the moment the engine whistled; I had 
drawn on my traveling cap, and was already 
fingering my railway key, when a young 
lady, carrying a tiny handbag and a slim 
umbrella, came hurrying along the platform, 
followed by a couple of porters, and, point- 
ing to the door of my compartment, gasped 
out some inarticulate words. When, afew 
seconds later, the engine gave its warning 
shriek, I was no longer alone. 

I presume that a young man in a free 
country like England, even although he is 
engaged to be married, may look at a young 
lady—may even look at her more than once, 
especially if she happen to be pretty—with- 
out having any serious charge laid against 
him. For the young lady who had joined 
me so unceremoniously seemed to be very 
good-looking indeed, and I am afraid I must 
plead guilty to having glanced at her several 
times. 

I say that she “seemed” to be good- 
looking; but, with the exception of her 
mouth and chin, which were uncovered, 
only the merest outline of her features was 
discernible through the black lace veil which 
was stretched tightly over her face and fas- 
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tened ina knot behind. But the mouth and 
chin were charming, or appeared so to me, 
and I judged of what was hidden by what 
was visible. It was that distracting veil 
that acted as a lure to my imagination. 

Was she regarding me, I wondered, with 
eyes as curious as those with which I re- 
garded her? Probably not; but it was im- 
possible to tell. As soon as the train was 
fairly under way, she opened her bag and 
drew from it a small, thin volume, in the 
contents of which she apparently became 
at once absorbed; but what with the veil 
over her eyes and the wretched light in the 
carriage, I feel sure that it was next to im- 
possible for her to read a line. Evidently, 
she was acting a part, but whatever her ob- 
ject might be in doing so, was no affair of 
mine. 

She was dressed entirely in black, but was 
not, I think,in mourning. She sat facing 
the engine, in the farthest seat from mine, 
on the opposite side. She might be a count- 
ess or a governess, or anything between the 
two, or so it seemed to me, whose knowl- 
edge of the world at that time, although I 
should have resented the imputation, was on 
a very limited scale indeed. 

Enigmas have attractions for most people, 
but when there seems no possibility of solv- 
ing them, they soon become tiresome. By 
the time we had left Bemerton half a dozen 
miles behind, my thoughts were beginning 
to wander back into their wonted channels. 
I fell to thinking of my darling Emeline, 
and of the sunny prospect which had so un- 
expectedly opened itself before us. There 
could not have been a more charming mode 
of whiling away a tedious journey. 

The first station at‘which our train was 
timed to stop was Luxford, which is ten 
miles from Bemerton. Here a second lady 
entered the compartment, attracted, as it 
seemed to me, by seeing one of her own sex 
there before her; but this second lady was 
middle-aged, and not at all nice-looking, nor 
ever had been, as far as I could judge. I 
took a dislike to her face, or rather, to the 
expression of it, the moment I set eyes on 
her. It may have been prejudice on my 
part, but I could not help it. Apparently 
she was about fifty years of age. Her hair 
was gray, or as much of it as could be seen, 
which consisted of three flat curls on either 
side of her forehead. Her features were 
prominent, aquiline in shape, but somewhat 
coarse in outline; she had a small brown 
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mole on the left side of her chin, about a 
quarter of an inch below the corner of her 
mouth, while the two middle teeth of her 
upper set were so long and protruded so 
conspicuously, even when she was not talk- 
ing, that few people could look at her with- 
out noticing them. 

She gave me the impression of being well, 
but quietly dressed; but I took no note of 
details. A porter had handed into the car- 
riage after her an oblong black leather trav- 
eling case, which she proceeded to deposit 


on the middle seat, while she herself sat 


down on the seat opposite the younger lady, 
and like myself, with her back to the engine. 

Being strangers to each other, no one 
spoke. The younger lady still kept up the 
pretence of reading, turning over a fresh 
page now and again; the elder one bent a 
meditative gaze on the lamp in the roof of 
the carriage, and seemed to be deep in a 
brown study; for myself, I closed my eyes 
and went back to my castle-building. 

I forget the name of the next station at 
which we stopped, but it was about six miles 
beyond Luxford. The third station, which 
was eight miles farther, was Sherrington. 
As nearly as I could judge, we had still 
about two miles to run before reaching it, 
when my reverie was broken by an exclama- 
tion from the elder lady. 

“Good gracious! I’m afraid she’s going 
to faint,” she cried. - 

My eyes instinctively followed the direc- 
tion of hers. The young lady’s book had 
dropped from her fingers, and she was lying 
back in her seat with parted lips, gasping 
softly for breath. Her face was very pale. 
She had pushed her veil up a little farther, 
but it still shrouded her eyes and the upper 
part of her face. 

‘““My dear, I’m afraid you feel ill,” said 
the elder woman, as she bent forward and 
laid a hand on the other’s knee. 

She gave a slight gesture of assent, and 
her lips faintly murmured ‘“* Water.” 

‘““What’s to be done?” said the other, 
turning her black, glittering eyes on me for 
the first time. ‘The poor thing wants 
water, and there’s none to be had.”’ 

‘We shall be at Sherrington in two or 
three minutes,” I replied, ‘ where a glass of 
water can no doubt be obtained.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure; there’s a refresh- 
ment-room there, if I remember rightly. 
Meanwhile, perhaps it would revive her a 
little if I were to open this window.” 
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I hastened to take the little duty in ques- 
tion on myself. 

“Do you feel any better, dear?’ asked 
the elder woman, as she bent forward again. 

There was a feeble shake of the head, and 
again her lips murmured “‘ Water.” Cer- 
tainly she looked very ill. 

‘*All she asks for is water,’’ said the other 
to me.  “* What a pity it is I left my smell- 
ing-salts at home.” 

The train was slackening speed by this 
time, and a few moments later we drew up 
at the station. At that hour there were but 
few people about. 

Even before the train came to a stand, the 
elder woman turned to me:— 

‘“‘ Oh, sir, pray make all the haste you can, 
and get the poor child a glass of water.” 

Under such circumstances, how was it 
possible for me to hesitate, although my in- 
structions were most peremptory that I 
should on nv account quit the carriage with- 
out taking the bag with me. The refresh- 
ment-room was only about thirty yards down 
the platform; I should not be away more 
than a minute and a half; and with the two 
ladies in the carriage, and the door on the 
opposite side locked, as I knew it to be, what 
possible harm could happen ? 

There was not a moment to spare. Hasti- 
ly throwing my rug over the bag, so as to 
hide it, I was out of the carriage the instant 
the train stopped; and, after shutting the 
door behind me, I sped down the platform as 
fast as my legs could carry me. I found 
several people in the refreshment-room be- 
fore me; and about half a minute, certainly 
not more, elapsed before I could obtain what 
I wanted. Then I hurried back as quickly 
as possible. 

The younger lady still lay back in her 
seat, looking very wan and faint, and that 
provoking veil still hid her eyes and fore- 
head. The elder lady had taken off her 
gloves, and was in the act of chafing one of 
her companion’s hands. As she took the 
glass of water from me through the open 
window, I could not help noticing, as a 
rather singular personal peculiarity, that the 
little finger of her right hand was abnor- 
mally short in comparison with the length 
of her other fingers, and that the tip of it 
only reached half way between the second 
and third joints of her third finger. It was 
one of those trifles to which, under other 
circumstances, I should never have given a 
second thought. 
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The girl drank the water eagerly, and mur- 
mured her thanks. I gave the glass to a 
passing porter, and had just time to resume 
my seat before the train sped on its way. I 
spread my rug over my knees again, and 
glanced at my bag. Nothing had been dis- 
turbed. 

In the course of a few minutes the young 
lady seemed very much better. She gave 
utterance to a few words of apology and 
thanks in a low voice, addressed partly to 
the elder woman, and partly to me. 

‘“‘Are you going much farther by train?” 
asked the other. 

“Only as far as Birkwood—the next 
station.” 

that’s my station, too,’ was the 
answer. 

Then a little conversation passed between 
the two in a lower tone, to which I paid no 
heed; and, a few minutes later, Birkwood 
was reached. I hastened to open the door 
for them, and both ladies alighted. Then 
I handed the elder one her traveling case. 
She thanked me with a smile which brought 
her two long incisors into more objectionable 
prominence than ever, and then beckoned to 
a porter. The young lady said:— 

“*Good-night, sir; and thank you so very 
much for your kindness.” 

Still, it was provoking that she did not lift 
her veil and allow me to see the color of her 
eyes. No sooner was the train under way 
again, than I proceeded to lock the carriage 
door. No ladies, young or elderly, pretty or 
plain-looking, should share the remainder of 
my journey. 

My destination was reached in due course; 
then followed supper and bed at the hotel. 
Immediately after breakfast, I and my bag 
were driven in a fly to the colliery offices. 
Here I found Mr. Wharton, the cashier, 
waiting for me as usual. After the custom- 
ary greetings, he produced his bunch of keys 
and proceeded to unlock the bag, or rather 
he proceeded to endeavor to do so, for, 
strange to relate, the bag obstinately re- 
fused to be unlocked. Mr. Wharton stared 
at me, and Istaredathim. ‘‘ What mystery 
is here?” he asked. 

My flesh began to creep, but I did not an- 
swer. Then he took up the bag and ex- 
amined it carefully. 

Why, Garner, what have your people 
been about?” he said. ‘* Why didn’t they 
tell you that they were sending a fresh bag ? 
No wonder my key won’t open it.” 


‘“‘ A fresh bag ?’’ was all I could gasp. 

“Undoubtedly. This is not the bag Mr. 
Mimms used to bring, which you have 
brought every week since. This one is the 
same size and apparently of the same ma- 
terial as the other; but that isn’t the old one 
Iam certain.” 

‘* No one told me about sending the money 
in a different bag,” I contrived to stammer 
out. 

** Then they ought to have told you, that’s 
all,’’ responded the cashier, dryly. 

I was full of horrible misgivings, which, 
however, as yet did not formulate themselves 
into anything definite even in my own mind. 

“There is only one thing to be done,” 
said Mr. Wharton after an awkward pause, 
‘‘and that is, to cut the confounded thing 
open.’’ He glanced at the clock. ‘I shall 
have the off-turn hands here in an hour’s 
time, and it won’t do to keep them waiting. 
I’ll give you a note to take back to Mr. Yar- 
rell, explaining the circumstances of the 
case, and that you are in no way to blame.” 
Then with a laugh he added, ‘“‘ Why, Gar- 
ner, my buck, you look as white as if you 
had seen a ghost, or as if you had smoked a 
strong cigar on an empty stomach, which, [ 
dare say, would have much the same effect 
on you.” 

I was in no mood for banter. I turned to 
the window while Mr. Wharton went into 
the outer office in search of something 
wherewith to open the bag. Presently he 
returned with a clasp-knife having a long 
pointed blade, with which he at once pro- 
ceeded to cut a slit in the bag large enough 
to allow the insertion of his hand, ‘‘ What 
have we here ? ”’ he said wonderingly, as he 
drew forth a small canyas bag, tightly tied, 
and full of something which certainly was 
not gold. Too impatient to untie the knot, 
he cut it with his knife and poured the con- 
tents on the table. Those contents were 
nething but sand! 

For a moment or two the room and every- 
thing in it wavered and grew indistinct be- 
fore my eyes, and I was compelled to clutch 
at the table to keep myself from falling. 

‘¢ There has been foul play here without a 
doubt,’’ said the cashier in deep, hard tones. 
‘“¢T hope to goodness, Garner, you have had 
no hand in it,” he added, as he glanced 
keenly at me from under his shaggy brows. 

1 did not speak—I could not. 

With what seemed to me like a species of 
cold-blooded deliberation, he now proceeded 
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to draw out of the slit one bag after another, 
each precisely similar in appearance to the 
first one, and each filled with the same kind 
of coarse heavy sand. I watched his pro- 
ceedings in a sort of fascinated stupor. I 
had a feeling as if for the time being I had 
lost my identity and had been changed into 
someone else. When the last bag had 
been taken out aad emptied, the cashier’s 
keen eyes fixed me again. 

I said before, Garner, I hope you 
have had no hand in this affair.’’ 

My silence and evident discomposure had 
aroused his suspicions. But at last I found 
my tongue. 

“Is it at all likely, Mr. Wharton,” I said, 
indignantly, “‘ that if I had had any hand in 
substituting a bag full of sand for one full of 
money, I should have been such an idiot as 
to bring it to you, of all people in the world ? 
Had I wanted to abscond with the money, 
there was nothing to hinder me from doing 
so last night, or to have prevented me from 
being a couple of hundred miles away by 
this time.”” 

“Your remarks are logical and to the 
point, my boy. I was wrong to suspect 
you. But what, then, has become of the 
money? Are you sure—are you positively 
certain—that this is the same bag you 
brought away from the bank last evening ?” 

I hung my head. 

“When I entered this room I could have 
sworn that it was; but now I have my 
doubts.” 

“Um. You never let the bag out of your 
sight, of course?” * 

His question caused me to tingle from 
head to foot. 

‘“ Mr. Wharton, let us sit down for five 
minutes and I will tell you everything,”’ I 
said in desperation. 

So I told him all that had happened from 
the moment of my leaving the bank, exactly 
as I have set it down here. He listened 
without interrupting me by a word; but his 
grave face grew graver still as I went on 
with my narrative, and when I came to the 
end of it, he sat for a full minute without 
speaking. 

“Garner, I am sorry for you,”’ he said at 
last. “You have been robbed in the most 
audacious manner.” _ 

“You do not mean to say, Mr. Whar- 
ton 

‘““T mean to say that while you were gone 
to fetch that glass of water, short as the 
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time was you were away, the two women, 
who were without doubt confederates, pos- 
sessed themselves of your bag and substi- 
tuted this one in its place.” - 

I stared aghast. It seemed incredible, 
and I stammered out a remark to that 
effect. 

‘*Pooh!”’ he said, with a contemptuous 
shrug. ‘‘ What can you, who are little 
more than a boy, know about the tricks, the 
schemes, and the dodges of this great world 
of knavery? There can be no doubt that 
this robbery has been planned for a consid- 
erable period, in all probability before you 
began to act as messenger. How this class 
of people contrive to obtain their informa- 
tion is a mystery to me, but they do obtain 
it somehow.”’ 

‘* But where did this bag come from, and 
what became of the real bag?’ I asked. 
“The only article of luggage the two women 
had between them was ’?—— 

“¢ An oblong black leather case,’ those 
are your own words. Man alive! can’t you 
see that during the two minutes you were 
away, they had ample time to take this bag 
out of the case and pop yours in its place! 
There is no doubt that Mr. Mimms or yon, 
or both of you, have been furtively watched | 
and followed week after week for some time 
past. This bag, as I said before, is almost a 
fac-simile of the old one; they have even 
been clever enough to gauge the weight 
pretty accurately. Pity so much cleverness 
wasn’t applied to a better purpose!’ He 
rose and pushed back his chair. ‘I must 
hurry off to our local bank and borrow what 
I can towards the wages,” he said. ‘‘ As 
for you, 1 should advise you to get back by 
the first train and make a clean breast of it 
to Mr. Yarrell; but, by jove, I shouldn’t 
care to stand in your shoes when you tell 
him!” 

I never spent a more miserable three 
hours than those occupied by my journey 
back to Bemerton. I took a cab at the sta- 
tion and drove direct to Mr. Yarrell’s house. 
It was Saturday, and I knew he would have 
left the bank by that time. I told my tale 
precisely as I had told it to Mr. Wharton. 
He listened in ominous silence, at the bank 
we all knew that he was to be feared most 


-when he said the least, and when I had 


come to an end, he simply rang the bell and 
sent a servant with a message requesting 
the immediate presence of the superintend- 
ent of police or his deputy. The superin- 
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tendent answered the summons in person. 
Then for the third time my story had to be 
told, my heart sinking lower and lower at 
each repetition. Then followed a string of 
questions from the superintendent, the an- 
swers to which he jotted down in his note- 
boek. It was evident to me that his theory 
of the robbery agreed in the main with that 
of Mr. Wharton. 

When all was over, Mr. Yarrell said to me 
in his iciest tones:— 

‘“¢- You may go now, Garner. You will be 
at the office on Monday morning at nine as 
usual. It will be for the Board to determine 
what further steps may be requisite to take 
in this most unfortunate affair.” 

I must pass over what followed as briefly 
as may be. 

Mr. Yarrell was one of those men who 
never forgive a blunder or condone an error 
of judgment. In his eyes, the thing I had 
been guilty of almost assumed the propor- 
tions of a crime, and I felt only too sure in 
my own mind that in his statement of the 
case to the Board all lenient touches on the 
score of my youth and inexperience would 
be forgotten and overlooked, and that in the 
picture he would draw, all the shadows 
would be elaborately filled in. My sentence 


- was not long in being promulgated. In the 


first place, I was severely reprimanded; in 
the second, my promised advance of salary 
was canceled; and in the third place, I was 
relegated to a position in the office which I 
had held upwards of two years previously. 
This virtually meant a sentence of ruin as 
far as my career with the Bemerton Bank- 
ing Company was concerned. I knew that 
all prospect of promotion was over, if not 
forever, at least for long years to come; but 
I had no mind to sit down quietly and sink 
into a miserable underpaid drudge, like one 
or two others whom I saw about me. 
Meanwhile I stayed on at the bank, hop- 
ing from day to day that some clue would be 
forthcoming which would lead to the arrest 
and conviction of the thieves, and so prove 
to the world that I had been guilty of noth- 
ing more criminal than an act of youthful 
carelessness; for it had been whispered to 
me that in certain quarters it had been 
hinted that I knew more of the robbery than 
I chose to divulge; and circumstances which 
came to my knowledge later on led me to 
suspect that all my comings and goings 
about this time were watched without my 
being in the least aware of it. Toa certain 


extent, however, the story I had told was 
backed up by cenfirmatory evidence. Two 
females answering the description given by 
me were traced as having taken a cab at the 
Sherrington Station, and as having been 
driven across the country to a station on an- 
other line of railway five miles away. 
Thence they would seem to have doubled 
back to Bemerton, at which station they 
were seen, and there they were supposed to 
have hired another conveyance; but for any 
further clue which could be found, they 
might have been spirited away on one of 
those magical carpets I used to read about 
when I was a child. 

During those weeks of waiting and sus- 
pense, a project had been slowly ripening in 
my mind, and the more I considered it, the 
more it grew in favor with me. I hada 
cousin in Australia who owned several 
thousand acres of sheep-run. Frank had 
often pressed me to come out and join him; 
but, for various reasons, I had hitherto de- 
clined doing so. Now, however, that my 
prospect of advancement at the bank were 
blighted, my cousin’s offer began to look 
more alluring than it had ever looked before. 
The one objection there was to the scheme, 
and it was a very grave one in my eyes, 
was, that it would separate Emeline and 
me for an indefinite period. If it seemed 
hard now not to be able to see her for more 
than a few hours once every six months—she 
was governess in a family who lived among 
the far-away Yorkshire moors—what would 
it seem like with twelve thousand miles of 
ocean between us? But it was a question 
that concerned Em quite as deeply as my- 
self; so, taking advantage of the Easter 
holidays, I ran down by rail to Crutchley 
Priory, where she lived. By good fortune 
Em’s pupils happened to be away on a 
visit; so we were enabled to have many long 
happy rambles together through the old 
priory woods, which will always hold asweet 
place in my memory. What a brave-heart- 
ed, high-spirited girl she was! Her counsel 
was, that I should go out and join my cous- 
in without delay. She would wait, she said, 
though it might be a dozen years, till I 
should be ready to send for her; and when 
the time came, she would leave everything 
to obey my summons. 

Six weeks later, I had said good-by to Old 
England and every one in it for long years 
come. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TOLD BY EMELINE BURT. 


OU have already heard all about my 
dear Will’s unhappy and unfortunate 
adventure in a railway carriage—how he 
was robbed of a bag of money belonging to 
the bank while on his way to Thorpdale, 
and what were the reasons which induced 
him to leave England and join his cousin in 
Australia. It now devolves upon me to take 
up and continue the narrative from the point 
where he left off. 

At the time of Will’s departure, my posi- 
tion was that of governess in a certain family 
in Yorkshire. Six months later my engage- 
ment there came to an end, and I was com- 
pelled to look out for another situation. 
Fortunately, I was not long in obtaining 
one. My new engagement was to superin- 
tend the education of the two youthful 
daughters of Sir Francis Clavison, a wealthy 
baronet, who resided at a place called Nor- 
manfield, about sixty miles from London. 
Sir Francis had not always been so rich as 
he was now. He owed the chief part of his 
wealth to his wife, the daughter of an iron- 
master in the north of England. Lady 
Clavison was a very handsome woman, with 
imperious manners, but a kind heart. 

Sir Francis was a good-looking, indolent, 
well-bred nonentity, whom nothing could 
rouse into action. Figuratively speaking, 
he yawned through life with his hands in 
his pockets, interfering with no one, and 
only asking not to be interfered with in 
return. 

One of the most important members of 
the family circle at Normanfield, and one 
who was treated with much consideration, 
was Mr. Primley, a wealthy bachelor of 
sixty-eight, and Lady Clavison’s uncle. A 
suite of rooms in one wing of the mansion 
was set apart for his sole use; and, however 
full of guests the rest of the house might 
be, his apartments were never intruded up- 
on. Here he led a quiet, almost solitary life, 
seldom taking any of his meals with the 
family, and never being seen at all when 
there were visitors. He was one of the 
shyest of mortals, and I had been three 
months at Normanfield before I had ex- 
changed half a dozen words with him. 

Mr. Primley had a library of several thou- 
sand volumes, and, after his own fashion, 
might be considered a great student. He 
was a Fellow of two or three learned Socie- 
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ties, the meetings of which he occasionally 
attended in London; and he was generally 
engaged on a paper for one or another of 
them, which was destined, ultimately, to find 
its way into the printed transactions of the 
particular society for whose edification it 
had been written, and there, with many 
more of its congeners, be buried and for- 
gotten. 

It was scarcely to be expected that so de- 
voted and assiduous a student as Mr. Prim- 
ley, especially now that his eyes no longer 
served him as well as they had once done, 
should be able to dispense with the services 
of an amanuensis. In his case, the office in 
question was filled by a lady—a certain Mrs. 
Mumby—a widow, apparently about fifty 
years of age. 

Mrs. Mumby’s duties were multifarious. 
She had not merely to conduct her employ- 
er’s correspondence—he was a terrible man 
for letter-writing—but to hunt up references, 
verify authorities, and transcribe Mr. Prim- 
ley’s hieroglyphics into something that the 
printer would be able to set up without 
having to tear his hair in the process. She 
also read to him by the hour together, when 
the more arduous labcrs of the day were 
over. 

As a matter of course, my life at Norman- - 
field was a very lonely one as far as compan- 
ionship and sympathy were concerned; it 
could not well be otherwise. But I had no 
lack of books to fall back upon, having the 
free run of the library; then, out-doors, there 
were the great, sunny spaces of the park to 
ramble about in, which the deer and I had 
all to ourselves; while, best of all, every 
fortnight brought a bright, cheery letter 
from Will, which, I need scarcely say, I read 
again and again, so that I knew each of them 
by heart long before the time the next one 
was due. 

Dear boy! he always wrote in good spirits, 
and seemed to like his new mode of life far 
better than he had ever liked his old one. 
At present, of course, he was merely learn- 
ing his business; by-and-by he hoped to 
begin in a small way on his own account. 
Whenever my spirits flagged a little, and 
they did sometimes, whenever the way 
seemed long and the burden heavy, I sat 
down in my room, and, taking out Will’s 
bundle of letters, I read them through from 
beginning to end. In such cases I always 
found them to act like the finest tonic in the 
world. 
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Punctually every fortnight, my answers, 
such as they were, went speeding across the 
ocean. My quiet mode of life left me very 
little to write about, and often my epistles 
seemed to me scarcely worth the postage; 
but if Will had the art of reading between 
the lines, he must have known how dearly I 
loved him. 

All this time no clew had been forthcom- 
ing to the perpetrators of the audacious 
robbery of which Will had been the victim; 
nor, after so long a period, did it seem prob- 
able that there ever would be. And yet, 
how often in life it happens, when things 
seem the most hopeless, that unseen powers 
are working for us by devious paths of which 
we know nothing. 

I had been about nine or ten months at 
Normanfield, when Mrs. Mumby died sud- 
denly, after only two days’ illness. We 
were given to understand that poor Mr. 
Primley was disconsolate, and wandered 
about his rooms bewailing his loss, and mur- 
muring that he should never find any one 
who would be to him what his ‘ devoted 
Mumby ” had been. 

Before a week was over, an advertisement 
was inserted in the Times, and, two days 


later Lady Clavison and her uncle went up 


to London together. It was on Tuesday 
they went, and they did not return till Fri- 
day, when it was noticed that Mr. Primley’s 
placid cheerfulness seemed to have quite 
come back to him. Next day, it was whis- 
pered that Mrs. Mumby’s successor was to 
arrive in the course of the following week. 

My informant in this and a score of other 
matters—for my position in the household 
was, to a certain extent, an isolated one— 
was Mrs. Case, the housekeeper, an elderly 
personage of ponderous build and stately 
manners, who had taken quite a liking tome 
on account of some fancied resemblance I 
bore to a daughter whom she had lost many 
years before. When the day’s labors were 
at an end both for her and me, Mrs. Case 
would generally trot up-stairs to my room 
and entertain me for half an hour with the 
gossip of the day; and thus it fell out that 
I came to be acquainted with many matters 
respecting which I should otherwise have 
known nothing. 

It was on the Thursday evening following, 
as Mrs. Case entered my room, that she said 
to me:— 

‘““Well, my dear, she’s come, at last, and I 
can’t say that I like her.”’ 
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‘* Who is it that has come, Mrs. Case, and 
why don’t you like her?” 

‘* Why, who should it be but poor, dear 
Mumby’s successor; and I don’t like her 
because I don’t,’’ answered the old lady, 
sturdily, as she deposited herself in an easy- 
chair, which was drawn up to the fire in 
readiness for her. 

‘“‘Is she young and pretty?” I asked. 

‘* She is neither one nor the other. She is 
forty, if she’s a day; and if anybody ever 
told her that she was good-looking, the truth 
was not in them.” 

‘* Have you spoken to her?” 

‘* Oh, yes, I’ve spoken to her. . When the 
fly drove up to the door, and I was told who 
was in it, 1 sent Susan Cott to show her to 
her rooms—the same two rooms Mrs. Mum- 
by used to occupy—but it seems that Susan 
was not good enough for madam, and she 
asked to see me. As, of course, I could not 
go to her, she was obliged to come to me. 
She was very polite and soft-spoken, I must 
say; but for all that, I took a dislike to her 
the moment I set eyes on her. I can’t tell 
why, I’m sure; I only know that 1 did; may- 
be it’s instinct. Well, she wanted this and 
that alteration made in her rooms; the 
writing-desk to be placed between the two 
windows, the position of the bed altered, and 
soon. I promised all she asked; and, as she 
was so excessively polite to me, I could not 
be otherwise than excessively polite in re- 
turn; but, for all that, we hate each other 
like cat and dog; it did not take either of us 
long to find that out. You should have seen 
the evil look in her eyes, although there was 
a smile on her lips, when she bid me good- 
afternoon, and left the room. A dangerous 
woman, my dear. I wonder where she came 
from?” 

‘* Did you ascertain her name ?” 

‘‘Tt’s rather an uncommon name—Mrs. 
Ion. I don’t know that I ever heard it 
before.” 

What Mrs. Case had told me with regard 
to the new-comer made but little impresssion 
on my mind at the time, and our duties were 
so diverse that it was not likely she andl 
would ever be brought much into contact. 
I think she had been nearly a fortnight at 
Normanfield before I even saw her, and 
then only in the dusk of the evening. We 
met on the stairs, stared at each other for a 
moment, and that was all. Meeting only by 
that dim light, we should scarcely have 
recognized each other again. 
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Of my two pupils, Fanny, the elder, was 
now close upon twelve years old. In honor 
of her birthday, Lady Clavison decided to 
give a juvenile ball; but before the arrival 
of the youngsters, there was to be a little 
dinner-party, strictly en famille, to which 
both Mrs. Ion and I were invited. Of 
course I knew quite well that I should be 
called upon to play the dance music after- 
wards, but I did not mind that. It would be 
a pleasant interlude in the somewhat stag- 
nant round of my daily existence. 

When I entered the drawing-room on the 
evening in question, previously to going in 
to dinner, I found a gentleman in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Primley whom I had never 
seen or heard of before. Lady Clavison, 
who happened to be in one of her gracious 
moods, introduced him to me as ‘‘ My broth- 
er, Mr. Bruton.” He was a resolute-eyed, 
masterful-looking man, but with an exceed- 
ingly pleasant smile, and the moment he 
spoke to me I felt that I should like him. 
He took the head of the table at dinner, he 
and Mr. Primley being the only gentlemen 
present. Sir Francis was in one of his 
hipped moods, and did not appear. 

As it happened, I was placed at table ex- 
actly opposite Mrs. Ion, who glided in at the 
last moment with a few whispered words of 
apelogy to her ladyship. Her dress was of 
black satin, relieved by a little lace here and 
there—all in very good taste. There was a 
stand of ferns between her and me, which 
partially hid us from each other; and, for a 
little while, I made no attempt to gratify my 
curiosity with regard to her. By-and-by, 
Lady Clavison addressed some question to 
her, and as she bent forward to reply to it, I 
raised my eyes, and, for the first time, I had 
a clear view of her face. I could not repress 
a start the moment my eyes rested on her. 

“T have seen her before, but when and 
where ?”? I whispered to myself. 

It was a puzzle that occupied my thoughts 
for the next ten minutes, but without bring- 
ing any solution. Her face had been in 
profile when she was speaking to Lady 
Clavison; but when next I had an opportu- 
nity of observing her, she was looking across 
the table, and our eyes met. Then it was I 
aw something which caused a light to flash 
across my mind, and, for a moment or two, 
left me almost breathless. 

Without seeing more than her profile, I 
had seemed vaguely to recognize her; but, 
tow that her face was turned full towards 
16 
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me, now that I saw, about a quarter of an 
inch below the left corner of her mouth, a 
small, brown mole, I knew, in an instant, 
who it was of whom she had put me strange- 
ly in mind; it was the elder of the two 
women who was a fellow-traveler with Will 
on that memorable night when he was so 
cruelly robbed! 

As, however, I had never set eyes on the 
woman in question, it becomes needful to 
explain how it came to pass that I was so 
immediately struck by the close and singular 
likeness which existed between her and 
the Mrs. Ion who was now sitting opposite 
me. 

I don’t think Will has mentioned the fact 
in his narrative, but he has the pleasant gift 
of being able, with a few apparently careless 
strokes of his pen or pencil, to sketch a 
faithful and unmistakable likeness, or a 
good-natured caricature, of any one whose 
features, or personal peculiarities, circum- 
stances, or his own artistic instinct, render 
him desirous of reproducing. Thus, as he 
and I sat together one day in the wood at 
Crutchley Priory, our talk at the time being 
chiefly about the robbery, he tore a leaf 
out of his pocket-book, and proceeded then 
and there to make three or four pencil 
sketches of the two women whom he had 
such bitter cause to remember. 

The sketch of the younger woman, as a 
matter of course, was of a very indefinite 
character, seeing that the whole of the upper 
part of her face had been hidden by her veil, 
and that there was nothing distinctive about 
the rest of her features, or any peculiarity of 
dress or appearance which would tend to- 
wards her identification at any subsequent 
time. 

But with the elder woman it was different. 
The strongly defined, but somewhat irregu- 
lar aquiline features, the prominent cheek- 
bones, the eyes deep set in their orbits, the 
two protruding, wolfish-looking teeth, the 
three flat, gray curls on each side of her 
forehead, and the mole below the left corner 


_ of her mouth—were each and all distinctive 


features which lent themselves readily to the 
sketcher’s art. When we rose to go, I 
asked Will to give me the paper. I had 
often looked at it since, and, at the present 
time, it was locked up in my writing-desk 
up-stairs. 

After eyeing me for a few moments, as if 
mentally taking my measure, Mrs. Ion 
turned her attention elsewhere; but I, on 
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the contrary, was so interested, that I 
scarcely noticed anything that was going 
forward around me. The stand of ferns 
was between us; but, by sitting as upright 
as possible, I could see her between the 
fronds, while, unless she should fix her eyes 
directly upon me, she would scarcely notice 
that she was being so closely observed. As 
far as features were concerned, the likeness 
between Mrs. Ion and the face in Will’s 
sketch was an exceedingly remarkable one. 
The aquiline nose, the high cheek-bones, 
and the mole on her chin, all were the same; 
but, on the other hand, there were two 
striking discrepancies, which would seem to 
point to the fact of the likeness between the 
two women being nothing more than a 
somewhat remarkable coincidence. 

Will had described his fellow-traveler as a 
woman apparently about fifty years old, 
with hair that was unmistakably gray; 
whereas Mrs. Ion could not be more than 
thirty-eight or forty, and her hair, which she 
wore in plain bands, was of a glossy black, 
without a thread of gray in it. Then again, 
where were the two long, protruding teeth 
which formed such a marked feature in the 
appearance of the otherwoman? Mrs. Ion’s 
teeth were as regular and unremarkable as 
my own; but it was just possible that the 
dentist might be answerable for that. The 
longer I looked at her, the more puzzled and 
disquieted I became. 

There was another feature of the affair 
which did not fail to present itself to me. 
Mrs. Ion’s position at Normanfield was that 
of amanuensis and secretary to a gentleman 
of literary tastes—a scholar and an anti- 
quary; presumably, therefore, she was a 
person possessed of some culture and consid- 
erable educational endowments. That being 
the case, how was it possible to connect 
such a woman, even in thought, with the 
barefaced, vulgar theft of a bag of money 
from a railway carriage? While, to go a 
step farther, it seemed incredible that Mrs. 
Ion should have obtained her present situa- 
tion had not her testimonials been of the 
most unimpeachable kind. No, the likeness 
between the two women, startling though it 
was, could not possibly be anything more 
than a coincidence. 

I had all but settled this point in my 
mind, not, perhaps, entirely to my own sat- 
isfaction, but because no other conclusion 
seemed feasible, when I suddenly remem- 
bered one important factor in the problem, 


which, up to that moment, I had overlooked, 
More than once in our talks about the rob- 
bery, Will had made mention of the little 
finger of the elder woman’s right hand as 
being so much out of proportion: with her 
other fingers; it was a peculiarity that had 
at once struck his quick, artistic eye, which 
nothing out of the common in any one’s ap- 
pearance seemed to escape. 

My heart began to beat with painful quick. 
ness as soon as I realized the fact that here, 
at least, was a test which ought to turn my 
doubts into proof positive or dispel them 
forever. If a certain malformation of one 
of Mrs. Ion’s fingers existed a year ago, it 
must exist at the present time; nothing 
could be more evident than that. 

I now became far less anxious to scan 
Mrs. Ion’s features than to obtain an unin- 
peded view of her hands; but for some time 
that was impossible, hidden from me as they 
were by the stand of ferns. Chance, how- 
ever, favored me when dessert was put on 
the table. Mrs. Ion reached forward with 
her right hand to select an apricot from the 
dish. One glance was enough. She was the 
woman! 

How I got through the rest of the evening 
I scarcely know. I played the dance music 
mechanically, and laughed and romped be- 
tween times with some of the little ones. 
Uncle Primley only stayed while the chil- 
dren danced their first quadrille; and, half 
an hour later, Mrs. Ion quietly vanished. 
She went without a word having passed be- 
tween us. 

No sooner did I find myself alone than I 
unlocked my desk and drew Will’s pencil 
sketch from the drawer, where it had lain 
untouched for months. As I stood and 
gazed at it, I was even more struck than | 
had been, when trusting to memory alone, 
with its startling resemblance to Mrs. Ion, 
more especially when, by placing a strip of 
paper over the lower part of the face, the 
two protruding teeth were hidden. After 
the proof afforded by the deformed finger, it 
would have seemed as if doubt were no 
longer possible, and yet my mind shrank in- 
voluntarily from the only other alternative. 
I lay awake till daybreak, unable to sleep. 
What to do I knew not. From whatever 
point of view I looked at the affair, it 
seemed beset by improbabilities too glaring 
to be reconciled. 

Next day brought no enlightenment. I 
went about my duties like one in a dream. 
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In the afternoon a fresh thought struck me. 
J would seek an interview with Mrs. Ion by 
daylight, and ascertain, now that I had re- 
newed my acquaintance with the sketch, 
whether a second perusal of her features 
would do anything towards either the con- 
firmation or the removal of my doubts. 
The excuse that I wanted some particu- 
lar book from the library would serve my 
purpose. 

I waited till Mr. Primley was taking his 
usual constitutional on the terrace, when I 
knew that Mrs. Ion would be alone, My 
heart beat considerably faster than usual as 
I tapped at the library door, and then, with- 
out waiting for an invitation, I opened it and 
went in. As I had anticipated, I found 
Mrs. Ion alone. She rose from the writing- 
table, and stared at me out of her deep-set 
eyes in unmistakable surprise. I told her 
the object of my errand, naming the book I 
had come in quest of. 

‘“‘ Yes, I think we have the work in ques- 
tion,” she said; ‘‘ and I have no doubt I can 
find it for you in half a minute.”’ 

Short as the time was, it gave me the op- 
portunity I sought. 

“The little people seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves last night,”’ she said, with 
a cold smile, as she handed me the book. 
“T should have liked to stay and watch them 
a little longer, but had some transcribing to 
finish for Mr. Primley.” 

I made some commonplace reply, thanked 
her, and left the room. 

“Tf she is not the original of Will’s sketch, 
she must be her twin-sister,” I said to my- 
self, as I went slowly up-stairs. 

Never had I felt my loneliness and help- 
lessness so much as during the next few 
days; never had the space that divided me 
from him I loved seemed so immeasurable. 
How I wished that he were near enough to 
counsel and advise me; for, in truth, I knew 
not what steps it behooved me to take in the 
disquieting position in which I now found 
myself. 

Matters, meanwhile, went on in their or- 
dinary, quiet groove, and at times I almost 
grew to fancy that I must have been the 
victim of some uncanny dream or unaccount- 
able hallucination. When I had done with 
the borrowed book, I sent it back by one of 
the maids with my thanks. I had no desire 
to seek another interview with Mrs. Ion. 

About the middle of March, Lady Clavison 
was laid up with a severe cold, and forbid- 


den to leave the house. One day she sent 
for me. 

Burt,” she said, ‘“‘as I am unable 
to get out myself, I want you to be so good 
as to go to Cheriton this afternoon and get 
these crewel silks matched for me. There 
is a train at four o’clock, and one back 
a little after six, which will give you ample 
time. You will take a first-class return 
ticket, and let me know to-morrow what you 
pay for it.” 

Cheriton, which was fifteen miles away, 
was the nearest large town. I had never 
yet visited it, and the prospect of doing so, 
though it were for a couple of hours only, 
was a pleasant one; besides which, I should 
be enabled to do a little shopping on my own 
account, a gratification from which I had 
long been debarred. 

- Lexperienced some difficulty in matching 

her ladyship’s silks, having to call at three 
or four shops before being able to do so; 
and, by the time I had completed my own 
small purchases, the quarter-past six train 
had been gone some time. The next train 
was at half-past seven, so I had to while 
away the intervening time as best I could. 
When the train, which had started from 
London two or three hours earlier, came 
booming into the station, I looked out for a 
compartment containing one or more pas- 
sengers of my own sex. The only one I 
could find that was not already crowded con- 
tained two gentlemen and a lady, and in this 
I proceeded to take my seat. I had scarcely 
done so when the train started; and, as soon 
as I had arranged my packages, of which I 
had three or four, I turned to examine my 
traveling companions. 

The two gentlemen seemed commonplace 
individuals enough, and I did not bestow a 
second thought on them. But the woman! 
If ever in my life my blood ran cold, it did 
at the moment my eyes fell on the female, 
who was sitting in the opposite corner of the 
carriage, her hands folded on her lap, and 
looking as impassive as if cut out of marble. 
Was I gazing on Mrs. Ion, or on the original 
of Will’s sketch, or on both, or neither? I 
was like a creature fascinated; I could not 
turn away my eyes. 

Before me I saw a woman, the upper part 
of whose face, like that of the younger of 
the two women in Will’s adventure, was 
effectually hidden by a veil; but what the 
veil did not hide was a brown mole a little 
below the left corner of her mouth, and two 
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long, sharp, protruding teeth, which lent a 
strangely sinister and cruel expression to as 
much of her face as could be seen. Was I 
bewitched? I asked myself. Was what I 
was looking at a reality, or was it nothing 
more than an optical delusion—the unsub- 
stantial phantasm of an overwrought brain ? 

I turned and stared out of the window 
into the darkness, while I strove to steady 
my fluttering nerves. When next my eyes 


‘were drawn to the opposite corner, the 


woman had lowered her veil, so that it now 
hid the whole of her face. Then, involun- 
tarily, my gaze traveled down to her hands, 
which were encased in tightly-fitting black 
kid gloves. But here I was foiled; the left 
hand being laid lightly over the fingers of 
the right in such a way as to completely cover 
the latter. 

She was dressed quietly and in good taste, 
and there was nothing in her appearance to 
attract the special attention of any one; but 
to me the smallest detail might not be with- 
out its value and significance. Among other 
things, I noticed that she carried a tightly- 
folded, brown silk umbrella with a carved 
ivory handle, one of the ribs of which 
bulged out a little, as if it had been bent by 
accident. Her cloak was long and black, and 
reached nearly to her feet. She kept it 
closely wrapped round her; but a slight dis- 
placement of one corner, of which she was, 
probably, unaware, revealed to me that it 
was lined with gray fur. 

Almost before I had time to gather my 
scattered wits, and certainly before I had 
made up my mind what course I ought to 
adopt in a contingency so startling and un- 
expected, the train stopped at Dane Hill 
Station. Here the two gentlemen alighted. 
The next station we should stop at would be 
Roylston, where I should have to quit the 
train, it being little more than a mile from 
the entrance to Normanfield Park. 

Twenty minutes later we were there, 
greatly to my relief, for the tension of my 
nerves was fast becoming unendurable. 

‘“* Here you are at Roylsion, ma’am,”’ said 
the guard, addressing my companion through 
the open window, as I was preparing to 
alight. ‘‘ You want to get out here, don’t 
you?”’ 

‘** T have changed my mind,” she answered 
from behind her veil, and speaking with a 
pronounced foreign accent. ‘I will go on 
to the next station and pay the difference.” 

‘*All right, ma’am,’’ responded the guard, 
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as he hurried off to attend to some one else, 

Was the voice Mrs. Ion’s voice, or was it 
not? I could not determine. A minute 
later I was left standing on the platform, 
watching the train disappear inthe distance. 

The road to Normanfield was a lonely one, 
and I did not care to traverse it on foot at so 
late an hour. I accordingly engaged a fly at 
the station, and was not long in reaching my 
destination. As soon as I had seen her 
ladyship, and had been commended for my 
skill in matching her silks, I hurried to my 
own room. I had already decided on a cer- 
tain plan, which I at once proceeded to put 
into execution. Changing my dress fora 
warmer one, and shrouding myself in a long, 
dark, hooded cloak, I stole out into the 
grounds by way of the conservatory, unseen 
by any one. Here and there, close to the 
road through the park which Mrs. Ion would 
traverse on her way to the house—if she it 
were whom I had encountered in the train— 
certain thick clumps of evergreens were 
planted, and it was in the black shadow of 
one of these that I now took my stand. 

The station at which the veiled woman 
had stated her intention of alighting was 
three miles beyond Roylston, and was two 
miles from Normanfield. Presumably she 
would do as I had done—that is, take a fly 
at the station, which would deposit her at 
the park gates, whence she would have to 
walk up to the house. The night was clear 
and starlit, and from my hiding-place, should 
she come my way,I could not fail to see 
her. 

I felt very lonely and depressed as I stood 
there in the hushed darkness, my heart 
quaking at every sound, with the great, 
silent spaces of the park unfolding them- 
selves on every side—so lonely that it seemed 
as if I must be miles away from any other 
living being. Only the stars seemed to look 
down on me with friendly eyes, and to 
strengthen me in my newly formed resolve 
to break through the meshes of the dark 
mystery in which I felt myself entangled, if 
it were anyhow possible for a girl’s weak 
hands to do so. 

I had waited about a quarter of an hour, 
although the time seemed much longer, 
when I thought I distinguished the far-away 
sound of wheels. I was not mistaken. 
Nearer and nearer came the vehicle, what- 
ever it might be, and then in a little while it 
stopped. Pulling the hood of my cloak over 
my head, I drew closer into the shelter of 
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the evergreens, and waited. The distance 
from the lodge to the house was about a 
quarter of a mile, and some minutes elapsed 
before my patience was rewarded. At 
length came the sound of footsteps on the 
graveled drive. As they drew nearer, I 
scarcely seemed to breathe. Some one 
came, passed me, and went on in the direc- 
tion of the house—a figure draped in black, 
a figure whose gait, even by that dim light, 
I did not fail to recognize. It was Mrs. 
Ion. 

I waited so as to give her ample time to 
get indoors, and then I stole back by the 
way [had come. I experienced a strange 
sense of elation, for which I was at a loss to 
account, and that night my sleep was more 
peaceful and unbroken than it had been for 
weeks. Could it be because certitude had, 
at length, usurped the place of doubt in my 
mind, and because my duty now shone clear- 
ly before me ? 

The first thing I did next morning was to 
put one or two questions to Susan Cott, who 
waited on Mrs. Ion, but by no means liked 
her. Yes, the girl said, Mrs. Ion had been 
out yesterday from ten in the morning till 
about nine at night—taking a holiday, she 
supposed. Poor Mr. Primley had been like 
a fish out of water all day, and that cross, 
nobody could please him. 

Satisfied so far, I determined to make as- 
surance doubly sure, if it were possible to do 
so. A little later on, at an hour when I 
knew that Mrs. Ion would be busy in the 
library, I made my way to her bedroom, 
opened the door, and went in. It was a 
proceeding utterly repugnant to my feelings, 
but in fighting fraud and cunning, one can- 
not always choose one’s weapons. Hanging 
from a peg in the wardrobe I found one of 
the articles I had come in search of—a long, 
black cloak, lined with gray fur. Near at 
hand was a brown silk umbrella, with one 
bulging rib, but whereas the umbrella car- 
tied by the veiled woman had a carved ivory 
handle, the handle of this one was of ebony. 
Some impulse, I know not what, induced me 
to examine the handle more closely, and it 
seemed scarcely a surprise to me when I 
found that it could be readily unscrewed 
from the body of the umbrella; which went 
to prove that any other handle of the same 
size might be substituted in its place. I was 
satisfied. 

While my pupils were engaged over their 
one o’clock dinner, I, who had no appetite, 
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strolled out into the grounds with a certain 
object in view. I had made up my mind to 
tell Mr. Bruton everything. I had taken a 
liking to him when I first saw him, on the 
night of the children’s party; indeed, he was 
a man who seemed to inspire liking and con- 
fidence in every one. Of late, he had fre- 
quently come down to spend the week at 
Normanfield. More than once, when we 
chanced to meet in the grounds, we had had 
a few minutes’ pleasant chat together; more 
than once he had requested Lady Clavison 
to ask me down after dinner into the draw- 
ing-room to play. To-day, I was going de- 
liberately in search of him. I knew that I 
should be nearly sure to find him in the 
pleached alley, smoking a cigar; and there, 
in fact, he was. He flung away the end of 
his cigar and held out his hand with a smile, 
as I drew near. | 

** You look very grave this morning, Miss 
Burt,” he said. ‘I hope my nieces have 
not been more naughty than usual?” 

‘* It is neither about Fanny nor Clara that 
I have come to see you to-day, Mr. Bruton. 
Can you spare me ten minutes of your time, 
sir?” 

‘* An hour—two hours, if requisite.” 

‘¢] won’t trespass on you to that extent. 
Certain circumstances have recently come 
to my knowledge which, it seems to me, 
ought to be made known to you, or to some 
one connected with the family, without 
delay. My object in intruding upon you 
to-day, is to inform you what those circum- 
stances are.” 

He stared at me for a moment or two, then 
he said:— 

‘‘ Whatever you may have to say to me, 
Miss Burt, shall have my best attention. 
Pray proceed.” 

I began at the beginning—that is to say, I 
narrated to him as succinctly as possible the 
chief points in connection with Will’s loss of 
the bag of money, now nearly a year and a 
half ago. Then I went on to describe by 
what means I had first recognized Mrs. Ion, 
and from that to all that had happened since. 
He listened with the closest attention, not 
interrupting me by a word. When I had 
done, he drew a deep breath, and began, in 
an absent-minded way, to roll a cigarette. 

‘‘ What dark conspiracy can be afoot?” 
he said, at last. ‘*What can be that woman’s 
motive in coming to Normanfield ?”’ 

He spoke more to himself than to me. 
Rousing himself, he said:— 
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**T cannot tell you how greatly obliged I 
am, Miss Burt, for making me your confidant 
in this matter; but, at present, I must con- 
fess that I am utterly at sea. I need time 
to think over what you have told me. At 
what hour can you see me again later in the 
day?” 

* Any time after five o’clock I shall be at 
liberty.” 

“*T will be in the conservatory at half- 
past five,” he answered; and with that we 


Both of us were punctual to the minute. 
At that hour of the afternoon we were 
almost as free from interruption in the dimly 
lighted conservatory as we should have been 
in the park itself. 

‘*T have not been idle—I have excogitated 
an idea,’’ he said the moment we met. “In 
plainer words, I have discovered a possible 
motive, which, if it should prove to be the 
real one, would at once account for Mrs. 
Ion’s presence at Normanfield.”’ 

His words put me on the tenter-hooks of 
curiosity, and I told him so. 

“* Well, then, you must know that, among 
other fads, my sister always celebrates the 
anniversary of her wedding-day by a grand 
dinner-party and ball to all the big people 
fora dozen miles round. On these occa- 
sions she puts on the whole of her war-paint, 
which means that she has her diamonds 
home from her banker’s, where they are 
stored for safety, and wears them in honor 
of the day; and it must be confessed that 
Laura has a very splendid stock of jewels. 
As a business man, it makes me wild to 
think of so much capital lying utterly idle 
and unproductive. There’s the tiara my 
father gave her on her marriage; there’s the 
necklace and pendant that came to her from 
my mother; there’s the bracelet my Uncle 
Primley made her a present of; together 
with half a score other baubles—in fact, I 
doubt whether ten thousand pounds would 
purchase the contents of her jewel casket. 
Now, my dear Miss Burt, can you guess 
what wild-goose notion has taken hold of 
me since you and I talked together this 
morning ?”’ 

“T think I can,’ I answered in a low 
voice. I could feel the color dying eut of 
my face as I spoke. 

“Well, then, to leave guessing. After 
carefully considering what you told me from 
every point of view I could think of, one 
conclusion, and one only, forces itself on my 


mind—that Mrs. Ion’s presence under my 
sister’s roof is connected, in some occult 
way, with a plot to rob her of her dia 
monds.”’ 

The same thought had flashed through my 
own mind the moment he made mention of 
Lady Clavison’s jewels. 

I need not detail our conversation further. 
Mr. Bruton impressed upon me the necessity 
for the strictest secrecy; not a hint, not a 
whisper, must be breathed to any one. 

“Tt wants nearly a fortnight yet to 
Laura’s wedding-day,” he said. ‘TI shall 
have ample time to elaborate my scheme. 
To-day is Thursday; on Monday I shall go 
up to town and make the first move in my 
game to checkmate Mrs. Ion.” 

I saw nothing more of Mr. Bruton for 
several days. I think it was on the follow- 
ing Wednesday evening that Lady Clavison 
favored me with one of her formal but 
polite requests that I would go down and 
play in the drawing-room after dinner. As 
I quite expected to do, I found Mr. Bruton 
there, and with him a stranger, a tall, dark, 
keen-eyed man, whom he introduced to me 
as his friend, Mr. Felix. 

Later in the evening, I learned that her 
ladyship had invited Mr. Felix to stay over 
the anniversary of her wedding-day, which 
was now close at hand, and also that he was 
as much a stranger to her as to me, Mr. 
Bruton having brought him down from Lon- 
don that afternoon. But it was enough for 
her ladyship to know that he was her brotb- 
er’s friend, and she treated him with much 
consideration. 

Before the evening was over, I somehow 
came to connect the presence of this keen- 
eyed stranger at Normanfield with the 
errand which had taken Mr. Bruton to Lon- 
don the previous Monday morning. Ground 
for such an assumption I had none, yet I 
found it impossible to disabuse my mind of 
it. As Mr. Bruton was turning over 4 
piece of music for me at the piano, he 
whispered :— 

“‘ All is going on well, but remember—i- 
lence and secrecy.” 

It was the only allusion he made to the 
matter between us. 

Time passed on, and soon the eventful 
day was here. Great preparations had been 
made in honor of the occasion; but of these 
1 should have known little, had it not been 
for garrulous Mrs. Case, who, notwithstand- 
ing that she was, as she said, ‘ nearly driven 
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out of her mind,” yet contrived to find time 
for her customary gossip. It was from her 
that I learned that Mr. Bruton and Mr. 
Felix had been away in London for a day, 
but that they had returned together on 
Tuesday afternoon. Early on Wednesday 
morning, Mr. Bruton himself went over to 
Cheriton to fetch her ladyship’s diamonds 


from the bank. 


I had seen nothing of Mrs. Ion since 
that night when I watched her in the park; 
we had not even met casually on the stairs, 
as we had not unfrequently done before. It 
almost seemed to me as if she were shunning 
me of set purpose. 

In the afternoon, after his return from 
the bank, Mr. Bruton took his nieces for a 
canter across the downs. From my window 
I watched them start. Mr. Bruton hap- 
pening to look up, recognized me, and smil- 
ingly raised his hat. As I sat at my window, 
I saw Mr. Felix, smoking a cigar, pass and 
repass several times at a distance. He 
seemed to be strolling aimlessly about the 
grounds, enjoying the fresh air and sun- 
shine. What would the next few hours 
bring forth? If any attempt were about to 
be made to purloin the diamonds, it would 
have to be made that night or not at all, see- 
ing that on the morrow they would be re- 
turned to the custody of the bank. All day 
I was restless and uneasy, and unable to 
settle my mind te anything. I experienced 
the same quivering tension of the nerves 
that always effects me in thundery weather. 
For me the moral atmosphere was charged 
with electricity. It was a relief when the 
short spring day drew to a close, and Mary 
came in with a tea-tray and a lighted lamp. 
By-and-by the guests began to arrive. 
From where I sat I could hear the faint roll 
of wheels on the gravel, as carriage after 
carriage drove up to the front entrance. It 
was the evening I always set apart for writ- 
ing to Will, and I had never yet missed do- 
ing so since his departure; but to-night, pen 
and paper lay untouched before me. ‘ One 
day can make no difference,” I said to myself; 
“and to-morrow I may perhaps have .so 
much more to tell him.” I sat like one who 
waits for the first thunder-clap. 

Hour passed after hour, and no one came 
hear me—a respite for which, under the cir- 
cumstances, I was not unthankful. Now 
and then, when some distant door opened 
for a moment, a faint waft of music would 
reach me from the ballroom; but for that, 


I might have fancied myself the sole in- 
mate of the great rambling old mansion, 
which to me always seemed big enough to 
house a regiment of soldiers. It was long 
after midnight before I went to bed, and 
when sleep at last came to me, it brought 
dark, troubled dreams, from which I awoke 
at daybreak, feverish and unrefreshed. 
Meanwhile, strange things had happened of 
which I knew nothing. 

Hitherto, I have only written that which 
came within the scope of my own ex- 
perience; what follows is derived from in- 
formation supplied me by others, but chiefly 
by Mr. Bruton. 

It was four o’clock when the last of the 
guests drove away; day would not break till 
two hours later. Lady Clavison retired at 
once to her dressing-room. The first thing 
she did was to take off her diamonds and 
put them away in the oaken casket, clamped 
with silver, which stood there on the table, 
and had never been out of sight of her maid 
the whole evening, containing as it did a 
quantity of rings and other jewels which she 
had not required. Lady Clavison locked 
the casket with a key which never left her 
own possession, and a few minutes later dis- 
missed her maid. Her ladyship’s dressing- 
room had three doors—one opening into the 
corridor, one into her bedroom, and a third 
giving access to a pretty boudoir, where she 
generally partook of breakfast, read her let- 
ters, and issued her mandates for the day. 
The dressing-room had two windows, both 
of which were secured by iron bars, so that 
either ingress or egress by means of them 
was impossible. The boudoir had one win- 
dow—a French one—opening on to a bal- 
cony, which in summer was crowded with 
flowers, but now, in this month of March, 
held only two or three tubs containing ever- 
greens. Heavy winter curtains draped all 
the windows. Having dismissed Simpson, 
Lady Clavison proceeded to lock and bolt 
the door into the corridor, then satisfied her- — 
self that the corresponding doors in the bed 
and morning-rooms were secure. Having 
extinguished the lamp in the latter, she 
locked the door of communication between 
it and the dressing-room, and further drew a 
thick portiere across the doorway. In the 
dressing-room a dim night-light was left 
burning. These things done, Lady Clavison 
retired. Sir Francis had retired long ago; 
he never stayed up beyond a certain hour 
for anyone. The door opening from the 
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dressing-room to the bedroom was shut, but 
not bolted. Below-stairs, Mrs. Case, cross 
and thoroughly tired out, had hurried every 
one to bed, and in a little while silence and 
darkness reigned throughout the mansion. 
Simpson, sitting in solitary confinement 
as it were,and keeping watch and ward 
over the jewel-case, had had one visitor in 
the course of the evening. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock a tap had come at the 
dressing-room door, and when it was opened 
there stood Mrs. Ion, her head shrouded in 
a black lace shawl. She was suffering from 
neuralgia, she said, and as she knew that 
her ladyship sometimes suffered from the 
same cause, she had come to see whether 
Simpson could supply her with any drops or 
tincture that would be likely to alleviate her 
pain. Simpson of course asked her in, and 
conducted her from the dressing-room, 
where the jewel-casket was standing on the 
table, into the boudoir, where she was able, 
from a phial kept by her ladyship, to supply 
Mrs. Ion with some drops which would 
doubtless answer the required purpose. 
Notwithstanding the pain she was in, Mrs. 
Ion’s quick-glancing black eyes seemed to 
let nothing escape them. ‘I have been in 


this room once before,” she said; ‘it was 
on the occasion of my first interview here 


with her ladyship.”” As she spoke, she 
drew aside the curtain that shrouded the 
window. ‘Yes, of course—a bay-window 
with a balcony outside. I remember it 
quite well;”? and with a profusion of thanks 
she presently went her way. 

The old house was wrapped in darkness 
and silence, but not insleep. All through 
the long hours of the March night, sharp 
eyes were on the watch, quick ears on the 
alert both in-doors and out. The stable clock 
had just struck five when from under a 
chintz-draped couch in Lady Clavison’s bou- 
doir there crept a lithe, under-sized, dark- 
visaged man, who must have been hidden 
_ there for some hours. Having struck a 
silent match, he lighted the lamp which 
Lady Clavison had extinguished, and then 


turned it down till nothing of it was visible. 


but a tiny point of flame. His next proceed- 
ing was to glide behind the curtain, open 
the fastenings of the window, and suspend 
a rope with a steel hook in one end of it 
from the iron-work of the balcony. In case 
of a surprise, he would merely have to low- 
er himself by means of the rope and plunge 
into the darkness beyond. He had brought 
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a small case of tools with him; and to a 
craftsman so skilled in his peculiar line as 
he presumably was, the door between the 
boudoir and the dressing-room doubtless 
proved but a trifling obstacle. A quarter of 
an hour later he emerged on the balcony 
with the precious casket in his arms. Peer- 
ing cautiously down, he could just distin- 
guish the outlines of a cloaked figure. He 
gave utterance to a low “Hist!” and at 
once a voice gave it back like an echo. 
Agile as a gymnast, a moment later he clam- 
bered over the balcony and lowered himself 
and the casket to the ground. Alas! it was 
only to feel four bony knuckles inserted be- 
tween the nape of his neck and his cravat, 
and to see several dark-coated figures that 
seemed to spring from nowhere close round 
him the instant his feet touched terra firma. 

‘*¢ Allow me to carry your parcel for you,” 
said a voice, as someone took the casket out 
of his unresisting hands, while an instant 
later the light of a bull’s-eye flashed in his 
face. 

** Ah ha, just as I suspected!” said he 
who had spoken before. “At your old 
games, Mr. Tony. We have been on the 
lookout for you for some time, and are glad 
to make your acquaintance once again.” 

‘*¢ Anyhow, you needn’t throttle a fellow,” 
he contrived to gasp out. 

They took him in-doors, and there he found 
his wife—Mrs. Ion, as we must still call her 
—in charge of two constables. 

It is enough to say that they were put on 
their trial at the next Cheriton assizes, and 
that both of them were sentenced to long 
but different terms of penal servitude. In 
the case of the man, two previous convic- 
tions were proved against him. Both of 
them were persons of good education and 
tolerable ability, and had started in life with 
fair prospects. How it happened that they 
sunk step by step till they had become what 
they were now, was one of those sad mys- 
teries of which unhappily we see but too 
many around us. 

As a matter of course, the testimonials by 
means of which Mrs. Ion had procured the 
situation at Normanfield turned out to be 
barefaced forgeries. It was the fame of 
Lady Clavison’s diamonds which had first 
set the man’s brain to work at concocting 4 
scheme by means of which he hoped to make 
them his own; and it was through the 
agency of Mr. Felix, who was connected 
with a Secret Service Office in London, that 
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the plot ended in such a signal failure. 

After her conviction, Mrs. Ion, having 
nothing further to gain or lose, made a full 
confession of her share in the bank robbery. 
In that instance the scheme had also eman- 
ated from her husband’s plotting brain. 
The young woman who was her confederate 
in the nefarious transaction had died about 
a year later. 

The particulars of Mrs. Ion’s confession 
were duly notified to Mr. Yarrell, and 
through him to the directors of the Bemer- 
ton Banking Company. If the slightest 
shade of suspicion had ever lingered in their 
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minds with regard to Will’s honesty in the 
affair, it was now dispelled forever. Mr. 
Yarrell, in the name of the board, wrote him 
a very handsome letter, in which he did not 
fail to state that he had always held him in 
the very highest esteem. 

Will and I have been married for several 
years; but in our happy Australian home, 
as we sit on the veranda, in the still sum- 
mer evenings, after the youngsters are in 
bed, we often call up the pictures of the 
past, and live over again in memory the 
events of which we have endeavored to give 
a plain and unvarnished narrative. 


Am, the green lane, Natalie, 
I pause to say good-by to thee; 

Thy path is east and mine is west, 

I cannot claim what I love best, 

Thou art not mine in verity,— 

Farewell, farewell, my Natalie! 


Adown the green lane, Natalie, 
Again I come to meet with thee; 

The time has sped and I have come 
To win and wear thee in my home,— 
Our home from henceforth it shall be; 
Why dost thou linger, Natalie? 


Paumyra, N. Y., 1887. 


NATALIE. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


Adown the green lane, Natalie, 

The funeral train comes solemnly ; 

I mark as it moves slow apace, 

Thy kindred in the mourners’ place. 

I ask, and they are telling me 

That death — not I— hath taken thee! 


Adown the green lane, Natalie, 
My weary feet move heavily ; 
Not the same heart beats in my breast, 
Heart, love and life, in death at rest. 
All —all— have followed after thee; 
I, alone, linger, Natalie. 


WONDER what good company is keep- 
ing her so long?”’ Jack Flare muttered 
impatiently to himself, as he turned his 
wide-awake, dark eyes expectantly off to the 
= for the twentieth time in the last half 
our. 

This time he looked not in vain. First 
came Carlo’s bushy, curled-up tail, whipping 
the golden wheat-heads to right and left; 
following was a lithe and graceful figure, 
clad in a light print gown, and a broad- 
brimmed hat shading her fair complexion 


We burning, August sun. Carlo and 
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BY N. DAGMAR MARIAGER. 


his mistress were coming over the ridge 
through the unmown field, and a sigh of 
relief escaped Jack’s downy lips as he cast 
his rake aside and hastened to meet his bride 
elect. 

‘‘What kept you so late, Dora?” he ques- 
tioned, as he leaped the ditch, and was 
nearly thrown back into it by an enthusias- 
tic greeting from bluff old Carlo, but recov- 
ing his balance, he stood unharmed before 
his flushed and smiling sweetheart. 

“Why, Jack, I am not late,” returned 
Dora, drawing forth and holding up to his 
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view the face of the tiny, gold watch he gave 
her but a few months ago on her eighteenth 
birthday. ‘‘ There, you see, I have been 
just twenty minutes coming, and am here at 
the appointed time.” 

‘¢ Confound it, so you are. How the time 
does poke along after it comes eleven 
o’clock. Seems to me the next hour would 
never come to an end.”’ 

‘Now, Jack!’’ and Dora’s face grew 
gloomy as she spoke, “‘ it’s going to turn out 
just as expected. Your three years at that 
tony school and your city associates have 
turned your head; you’ll never now be con- 
tent with a farmer’s life.” 

‘¢ There you go again,” with a flash of im- 
patience; ‘‘ you always do misunderstand 
me. Why, Dora, you knowI didn’t mean 
that. You know Uncle Josh don’t want me 
to, and it’s only through choice that I am 
helping him through with his harvesting. 
No; it’s the farming that has turned my 
head. I’d rather die in the country than 
live in any city. You don’t know how I 
missed the fields, meadows, fowl and kine 
while I was there, and, most of all, you and 
Carlo. You don’t get me back there again, 
I can tell you. I was cut out for a rancher, 
and it’s when about time to look for you, 
I begin thinking about that place uncle is 
negotiating for over in Cuckoo Valley, and 
then I think everything is slow because I’m 
in a hurry to get possession of it. Now you 
know what I mean, don’t you, little wife ?”’ 

Dora was silent for a moment. Like 
magic the last two words thrilled her frame 
with a strange pleasure, but she thrust the 
question aside, and drew her hands from 
those of her lover with the exclamation :— 

“*T must hurry on, Jack! Uncle and the 
men will be waiting for their luncheon.”’ 

‘‘But where is it? Are you sure you 
brought it, Dora? ”’ 

“Yes, indeed I did. Carlo, where is the 
basket?” she queried of the dog lying in 
the tall grass, with his nose between his 
paws. 

She was becoming perplexed and alarmed, 
for surely none had been there, and Carlo 
hadn’t moved from the spot where he had 
cast himself down in remorse for so nearly 
having thrown his master into the ditch. 

‘* Well, it’s strange what has become of it. 
Don’t think it is so little we should need 
any microscope to see it if it were here. 
Let us go on, and see if some of them didn’t 
sneak up to us and get it.” 


Suiting his action to his words, Jack lifted 
his companion over the trench, and Carlo 
bounded past, laughing and gesticulating in 
a wild fashion of his own. 

They came upon the party of harvesters 
grouped about the lost basket, and about to 
finish its contents, under a shady oak, Ap- 
proaching the comfortable band, Uncle 
Josh’s voice greeted them in mock anger:— 

‘* Fine time we’d have had here famishing 
with hunger, if Carlo hadn’t bethought him. 
self of our predicament and fetched our 
luncheon on. Takes young people a long 
time to exchange the time of day. Suppose, 
though, you got to talking about the weath- 
er, and the probability of our getting through 
with our busy time before the rain set in.” 

Now, uncle,”’ said Jack, ‘“‘if you don’t 
ask ys any questions, we won’t tell you any 
untruths.” 

‘I’m glad you got the basket all right, 
uncle,’’ said Dora, pulling her hat farther 
down over her face than was really neces- 
sary; and, waiting till Jack had finished the 
last piece of custard-pie, she was soon on 
her way home, dreaming of a future time 
teeming with love and domestic blessings, 
different from what she had enjoyed since 
the day her kind uncle adopted her as his 
own daughter in her infancy. 

Dora’s life had been uneventful but hap- 
py. She and her cousin, Jack, had been 
reared by their uncle, and his secret wish 
they should become man and wife, bade fair 
to be realized. Dora had got most of her 
education at home, but Jack had been three 
years in the city, and come home, at twenty, 
uncorrupted by drink, profanity, or other 
vices. Uncle Josh had greeted him on his 
return, by saying:— 

‘‘ Jack, I’m proud of you. You’ve come 
back uninjured. I didn’t want you to learn 
a profession. You’ve got a start now, if you 
choose to become a good, sensible, and man- 
ly man, and that’s all I want you to be.” 

‘¢ I’m glad you are not disappointed in me, 
uncle,” returned Jack. ‘If I have any 
praiseworthy qualities, then I have to thank 
you for setting the example; and I am ever 
grateful to you for the same.” 

‘‘The course of true love never does run 
smooth,” we are told. But then sometimes 
it does, and this was one of the exceptional 
cases. They sang their nursery songs t0- 
gether, and they went blackberrying again 
as of yore. Uncle Josh watched them with 
a pride he dared not express, though his 
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consent had been asked and given to their 
union. And so the weeks and months wore 
away, While Dora displayed her matronly 
ability by superintending her widower 
uncle’s househeld, and Jack began to have 
quite a showing on his upper lip, while his 
manly bearing told that he was fast leaving 
his boyhood days behind him. 

The turn in the lane was reached. On 
Christmas morning there was a quiet wed- 
ding in the village church, and in the eve- 
ning there was a grand display and jollifica- 
tion at the old homestead, which had never 
been equalled since the host himself, now a 
proud, gray-haired old man, had, forty years 
past, stood, a happy youth, beside his newly- 
made bride, to receive the congratulations of 
dear friends and relatives, now long departed 
from earth. 

The wedding tour was short and cold in 
the wintry weather that followed, and then 
the happy young couple settled down for 
their honeymoon in their picturesque place 
in Cuckoe Valley, which was to be their 
future home, while Uncle Josh languished 
in his dreary home, now cheerless for the 
first time, as a man suddenly bereft of all he 
holds dear. 


It was a warm June afternoon. A lone 
blackbird sang a low, sweet lay in an ancient 
oak beside the garden wall. A bumble-bee 
bumbled and tumbled ecstatically in the per- 
fumed atmosphere of a well-tended little 
flower-bed. The gently swaying branches 
rustled drowsily against the casement of an 
open window, beside which Mrs. Jack Flare 
sat with her nose in a book, and her mind 
far back into the eventful days of George 
Washington’s time. The housemaid droned 
a lazy tune in the adjoining apartment, a 
sort of soothing chant, or buzz, such as is 
practiced by snake-charmers when handling 
their writhing pets. Carlo lay asleep on a 
tug at his mistress’s feet, and everything 
about the premises bespoke of somnolency 
and peace. The reigning quiet, however, 
was but a prelude to an abrupt awakening. 
Carlo suddenly bounded to his feet with a 
ringing ‘‘ bow-wow,” then shot like a flash 
through the open doorway. Dora looked 
around, half-frightened, and a well-known 
person at that moment entering her pres- 
ence, the “‘ Sages and Heroes of the Revolu- 
tion’? tumbled from her lap heavily to the 
pee, as she sprang up to welcome Uncle 

osh. 


** Down, Carlo, down! You are too de- 
monstrative of your pleasure,’’ called Dora 
to the dog, and then, addressing her visitor, 
‘“‘T’m so glad to see you, uncle; but why did 
you not send us word you were coming ? ”’ 

“The truth is, I didn’t know it myself 
until last night, or I should have done so.” 

‘* How romantic!” cried Dora, enthusias- 
tically. ‘‘And what can have happened to 
give you such a sudden idea. Do sit down 
here and tell me. I’m so anxious to 
know.” 

**T assure you, Dora, there is nothing 
romantic about it, or even pleasant. The 
fact is,’ he added, gravely, ‘‘I had no idea 
things would ever come to such a pass. I 
never was more surprised in my life than 
when I heard of it last night.”’ 

. “ Why, uncle, I’m sorry. I thought ev- 
erything was going with you in the same 
quiet, old way,’’ said Dora, sympathetically. 
**Tell me what misfortune has come upon 
you, uncle.” 

‘Tell you? Misfortune come to me? 
Why, Dora, you surprise me!” said Uncle 
Josh, sharply. ‘*‘Do you suppose you can 
keep such affairs concealed from me? No, 
you can’t. I heard of it last night, and took 
the first train this morning to come and set 
things to rights with you, and I don’t intend 
to go back till I’ve done it, so you may as 
well come out and tell me all about it first as 
last.” 

But I don’t understand you, uncle. I—I 
don’t know what it is. There must be some 
groundless mistake,” faltered Dora, per- 
plexed, for all seemed to her an unsolvable 
conundrum. 

“You are aggravating, Dora. Don’t I 
tell you that I’ve come to make it right? 
What’s the use to hide it?’ he asked, grow- 
ing impatient, as he thought of how his little 
niece had always, in the past years, brought 
her secrets unasked for him to keep. 
* Come, now, tell me what is the trouble 
between you and Jack?” 

“Why, nothing at all,” she answered, 
surprised at the faint light thrown upon this 
mysterious trouble which was having such 
an effect upon her uncle. ‘“ We—Jack and 
I—are just as comfortable as we can be. 
Our crops are promising, and Jack’s man- 
agement of the farm I don’t think is going 
to prove a failure.” 

‘*¢ But I’m not talking about Jack’s qualifi- 
cations as a farmer. You know that both of 
you have been, and are to me now, like my 
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own children, and I have more than your 
financial welfare at heart. Now, tell me, 
won’t you, what was that big row about be- 
tween you and Jack?” 

At this moment Jack appeared on the 
scene, as the devil always does when talked 
about, and the conversation that followed in 
the next half-hour’s time was too confused to 
be here repeated. 

Uncle Joshua told how some of their 
neighbors had caught them out in the yard 
engaged in a hand-to-hand battle, in which 
the broom had been flourished vigorously, 
and that Carlo had, at length, been the one 
to offer objections, and effect an end to the 
disgraceful war. 

At the disclosure of this particular part, 
the young married couple burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter, in which Uncle 
Josh joined, seeing the stupid figure he 
would cut by not doing so. When the 
mirthful uproar had somewhat subsided, 
Jack proceeded to clear up the case. 

“You see, uncle,” he began, “‘ I wanted 
Dora to be my wife and companion, and not 
my never-tiring slave; so I concluded to be- 
gin at once to make my meaning understood, 
for she started in at once, like most newly- 
married women do, by putting in eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four at fussing, fix- 
ing, wiping, scrubbing, cleaning and work- 
ing. Indeed, she acted like she had a secret 
grudge against the floors, walls, and furni- 
ture of the dumb and inoffensive house, and 
the unpleasantness of the thing became un- 
bearable to me. Her whole ambition was to 
clean house and fix up for us dainty edibles, 
which we were better without, and I made 
up my mind to have them effectually done 
away with. Our appetites were good 
enough without all that to-do about the bill 
of fare, I knew. Before we had been a 
month married, our household machine was 
becoming a drudge upon our hands. With 
hired servants in the house, I couldn’t get 
a quiet half-hour’s talk with my wife. She 
was forever busy. She mustn’t waste her 
time, and so had no moments for idleness; 
she would prove herself a good housekeeper 


for me, of course. Finding her always fril- 
ling, fixing, and flustered by some new 
point in the esthetic craze, wore out my 
patience. Our home here, I found out, was, 
at that rate, going to be no home at all; al- 
ready I was half di-gusted with it. I told 
her, .at first, not to put herself out on my 
account, but she insisted she could never get 
tired of working for me, and so my mild re- 
monstrance proved a failure. So things 
went on from bad to worse, until I could 
control my temper no longer. T just set my 
foot down, one morning, and told Dora that 
this esthetic, house-cleaning clockwork had 
got to stop short. She laughed. I left 
after breakfast, and came back by-and-by. 
She had a great apron on all over, and a 
towel over her head, and she was sweeping 
and scratching the carpets for dear sake. 
Well, I just took the broom out to chop it up 
for kindling wood, and then, of course, there 
was a scrimmage for that weapon out in the 
yard, and Carlo got to barking. But I came 
out of the mélée victorious, didn’t I, Dora? 
In ten minutes every broom in the house 
was in slivers, and I didn’t allow another 
one in it for two weeks. By that time the 
rooms needed sweeping. Now, uncle, you 
understand what the row was about. We 
had a few more of them later, in which other 
household inplements took a conspicuous 
part; but we have got down to peace and 
quiet at last. Dora likes now to read her 
books, to take a due allowance of exercise, 
in-doors or out, or indulge, now and again, 
in a siesta; and now home seems to me just 
what it ought to be—a place of peace, rest, 
comfort, and quiet happiness.”’ 

“ And that was all, was it?’ said Uncle 
Josh, who had been an interested listener to 
Jack’s story. ‘‘ Well I’m glad you’ve been 
working in behalf of a worthy cause, and 
that my endeavors as a peacemaker are not 
needed. And now, since I’ve come off ona 
wild-goose chase, I may as well take the 
evening train and hurry home again.” 

“No, uncle, you won’t get away from us 
so easy,”’ replied Dora, accompanying the 
remark with a kiss. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


CELESTIAL happiness! Whene’er she stoops 
To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone, to make her sweet amends 
For absent Heaven,—the bosom of a friend, 
Where heart meets heart reciprocally soft, 
Each other’s pillow to repose divine. —Youn@. 
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SEARCH FOR A NEw ELporapo.—DEPARTURE OF 
THE GARRICK.”—SHE Founpers at Sza.— 
Proctor Proves THAT He was NOT BoRN 
To BE Hune.—Return oF 
AND His PARTY TO THE BEACH.— 
SAILING OF THE “ARGYLE” 

For Care Town. 


BOUT this time there was considerable 
excitement about a new island, sup- 
posed to lie about two degrees to the south- 
ward. The “ Ripple,’’ while on her return 
passage from Desolation, had experienced 
much thick weather, and been drifted far out 
of a direct course. While boxing about in 
the fog, they had seen land, or, at least, 
what all on board supposed to be land, but 
had little opportunity to examine it, still less 
to determine its position by observations. 
But this was enough to stir a fever in the 
minds of the more enterprising spirits. If 
land existed in that direction, it was, doubt- 
less, well stocked with phocae, and rich 
cargoes of oil and skins awaited those who 
should first succeed in making a landing 
there. 

As the tenders must lie idle a few days, 
waiting for their lading, it was thought the 
time might be given to the search for this 
Ophir, and an expedition was accordingly 
determined upon. The ‘ Woodlark,”’ with 
both captains, King and Comstock, was to 
sail in company with the “ Ripple.’”? The 
vessels were to diverge and take different 
routes, so as to pass over as much ground as 
possible, both returning to the anchorage 
within a week. 

I was surprised when Dave Bryant came 
over to my outpost on the south-west beach, 
and announced to me his intention of sailing 
in the ‘* Woodlark”’ on this cruise. He had, 
at this time, nearly recovered his strength, 
but was hardly able, as yet, to play his part 
in the arduous duty of beach-work. ‘ 

‘* What has started you on this wild-goose 
chase ?”? said I. 

‘“‘T want to be doing something, Joe,” he 
replied. ‘‘I can’t bear this inaction any 
longer, and the labor of tramping the beach 
and rolling casks of blubber across the island 
is too heavy for me. I can fill a better 
man’s place on board the schooner, and a 
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week’s cruise will do me good, I think. Be- 
sides, if there is an El Dorado out south 
here, I want to be one of the first to see it.” 

‘‘Ay, there’s the rub. I’m afraid, Dave, 
that not even your love for the little Nereid 
can overcome that harum-scarum love of 
adventure. However, I don’t blame you. I 
wish I could go, too; but I suppose I must 
be tied down to my drudgery here, for the 
present.”’ 

‘¢ Well, good-by, Joe. I must be back to 
the north beach within an hour or so, for I 
am to go in the boat with the admiral. And 
then for a stretch up into unknown seas! 
‘ Prospecting,’ eh, Joe! Good-by for a 
week. Take good care of Carrie while I’m 
gone, and don’t let her be lonely.”” And my 
friend struck a beeline for Daphne Cottage. 

Within a couple of hours afterwards, the 
sails of the two schooners, distended by a 
cracking breeze, came into view over the 
low land of the Point, and passed rapidly 
into the dim distance. 

Towards sundown of the same day, the 
wind piped on from the northward, and in- 
creased during the night to a gale exceeding 
in fury anything which we had yet expe- 
rienced. It was impossible, even at our 
partially sheltered position on the lee side of 
the ‘‘ tussock land,” to carry on our regular 
duty the next day; and everything was hid- 
den from view by the mingled gloom from 
the mists of heaven and the sands of the © 
earth. - The angry sea, heaving down along 
shore, broke into the arc with a force that 
swept all before it, and the low, flat part of 
the Point was.completely submerged. Many 
elephants which had been killed by several 
parties were washed away and lost. Small 
heaps of blubber, which had not yet been 
backed up toa place of safety, were scattered 
far and wide, while carcasses and skeletons 
in every stage of decay were knocked about 
like footballs. — 

The fury of the gale did not prevent our 
going abroad to attempt to save what we 
could of the property which had cost us so 
much toil to obtain. In doing so, we came 
upon several casks, which had, probably, 
been washed off the deck of one of the ves- 
sels at the anchorage. I knew they could 
not be ours, as the “‘ Woodlark”’ was far 
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away in search of the supposed island. But 
it was a time for every gang of men to save 
what they could, and fix all questions of 
ownership afterwards. 

In trying, with two others of my ship- 
mates, to roll one of the casks up beyond the 
reach of the sea, I lost my footing, and was 
thrown on my back in the seething caldron 
of waters. Luckily I escaped being crushed 
by the casks, but a block of ice, one of the 
thousands broken off from the sea-face of 
the Glacier, was thrown upon me with great 
force. My comrades seized and dragged me 
up to the higher ground, where the pain of 
a broken arm soon restored me to conscious- 
ness. 

Here was an unfortunate situation for a 
cripple! surrounded by men who, though 
full of sympathy for me, knew as little about 
repairing an injury of the kind as I myself 
did. There was no surgeon on shore, for 
Doctor Churchill had returned to the ‘‘ Gar- 
rick,” and, so far as communication was 
possible at that time, might as well have 
been at the antipodes. The nearest place 
where I could make a harbor was Daphne 
Cottage, and there, drenched, shivering, 
and nearly mad with pain, I presented my- 
self before Captain McDougal and his lovely 
daughter. 

The captain did the best he could for me, 
and set the bone as well as he knew how. I 
remained with him all night, and, but for 
the pain of my arm, would have passed the 
time very pleasantly. Rawlings, who came 
in late in the evening from the beach, re- 
ported the fury of the storm to be abating. 
But it would be many hours ere the force of 
the breakers would subside, and, probably, 
two days must elapse before I could see the 
surgeon. 

With the light of morning came clear 
weather, and we were all astir at an early 

‘hour. Spite the pain from my bandaged 
arm, I accompanied Mr. McDougal and 
Carrie to the north beach, and our first 
glances were directed toward The Bight. 
All the vessels still hung to their anchors, 
plunging and pitching, though dimly seen 
against the sterile background. The captain 
took a look through a pocket telescope which 
he had brought, wiped it, and silently hand- 
ed it to me. 

‘* Look at the ‘Garrick,’ ” he said. “ See if 
you make out anything new or strange.” 

_ She has her ensign set at the gaff,” I re- 
plied, “‘ and—and—it’s union down! ”’ 
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‘“*T thought so, too,” returned McDougal, 
quietly. ‘But I wouldn’t say so till some 
one else had looked.” 

‘¢ What can be the matter there, father ?” 
asked the young girl, who stood close at his 
side. 

‘‘She may have parted one of her chains; 
or she may be dragging, perhaps. But she 
doesn’t seem to have altered her position by 
the land. I can’t think what else can have 
happened.”’ 

As soon as Rawlings joined us, he pro- 
posed to climb the Glacier, to see what he 
could discover by looking down upon the 
anchorage. But he had been anticipated by 
Morgan, who came to bring us the intelli- 
gence that the bark appeared to have started 
a bad leak, as the pumps were going steadi- 
ly, and the water gushing from her scuppers 
both sides. He had observed the signal as 
soon as day broke, and had ascended the 
bluff and looked down upon her. 

Nothing could be done by us, and it was 
necessary to wait all that day before we 
could know more. When, at length, the sea 
had gone down sufficiently for Proctor to 
send his boat, orders were received for 
McDougal and his party to abandon all and 
come on board as fast as possible. There 
was no time for argument or delay. The 
bark was leaking very badly in the bows, in 
consequence of straining during the gale. 
The only course to be adopted was to get 
under way at once, and proceed to Three 
Island Harbor. 

They might, perhaps, be able to so far re- 
pair the ship as to return; but, as this was 
doubtful, the voyage must, for the present, 
at least, be abandoned, and the whole force 
would be required at the pumps. The neces- 
sary arrangements were hurried up, and the 
whole party were ready to embark within an 
hour. Everything was left as it stood, for 
it was possible that they might return. 

Carrie, as she shook my hand at parting, 
left with me a letter for Dave, which she had 
hastily written after the order to embark had 
arrived. 

** This will explain all to him,”’ she said. 
“Tf the ship returns to Hurd’s Island, I 
shall be on shore again; if not I will write 
again from Desolation by the next vessel. 
Good-by, Joe; I hope we may meet again 
soon.”’ 

I echoed this hope, and she took her place 
in the boat without trusting herself to say 
more. She could not conceal her feelings 
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from me, much as she had, of late, schooled 
herself to hold them under control. She 
was, of course, anxious about her lover, who 
was at sea when a heavy gale came on, and 
who, if he returned safe, would naturally be 
equally anxious about the fate of the ‘‘ Gar- 
rick,” until he could see or hear from her 
again. 

"The captain of the ‘“‘Adelaide’’ offered to 
keep company with the bark, if her sailing 
was deferred till he could have a smooth day 
to raft off his cargo. But Proctor could not 
afford to wait even one day; and the leak 
was not so heavy as to excite apprehension 
of immediate danger, especially as she would 
have more than forty men on board to work 
her pumps. 

Two days of fair weather succeeded that 
of her departure, and the time was improved 
by us in rolling our casks to the beach, and 
having everything in readiness for loading 
the ‘* Woodlark.”’ I was unable to do any- 
thing myself but oversee the others; but my 
arm seemed to be doing well, thanks to Mc- 
Dougal’s rude surgery. 

Our work was finished just in time. The 
‘“* Woodlark ’’ was absent only five days, and 
in response to our signal that all was ready 
for her, came directly to anchor off the raft- 
ing-place at the Point. 

Her consort also arrived the same day. 
They had been in chase of fogbanks, it 
seems. At all events, they had found no 
land, though the weather had been favor- 
able, and they had not felt the gale to the 
same extent that we had on shore. 

Dave Bryant seized my hand at landing 
with the grip of a vice. He did not seem to 
notice my arm in a sling. 

‘* Where’s the ‘ Garrick ?’”’ he demanded, 
almost fiercely. ‘‘ Where’s McDougal? ” 

‘‘ And his daughter, you mean to say. 
Here, read,’ said I, presenting Carrie’s 
letter. 

“T must go up to Desolation in the 
schooner,”’ he said, as soon as he ran his eye 
over its contents. ‘I'll see the admiral at 
once about it.” 

‘“‘And I’m going to see him, too,” said I. 
““T would like to exchange and go up this 
trip. I shall not be able to use my arm for 
some weeks, and I’ll tell him I “| to see 
Doctor Churchill. 

Our applications were successful, and my 
place was supplied by the mate of the 
schooner, who was glad of the change for 
the time being. In a few hours our cargo 


was all on board, and we were under all 
sail for the great rendezvous, Three Island 
Harbor. 

We made good progress, with fair weather, 
all that day and night. But the next fore- 
noon it blew on strong from westward, 
which brought us sharp by under double 
reefs, and the little ‘“‘Woodlark’’? showed 
her old accomplishments as a diver. A sail 
was raised ahead about noon, and, as we 
drew near, we made her out to be a bark. 
She wore and stood towards us, and as she 
presented her broadside to us, she was in- 
stantly recognized. Garrick!” was 
cried by half a dozen voices at once; and, at 
the same moment, the British flag went 
aloft and blew out in the fresh gale, union 
down! 

Everything appeared to be in confusion on 
board, and the vessel herself to move slug- 
gishly in wearing. We also thought she 
seemed deeper in the water than when lying 
at the anchorage. As we drew nearer, we 
noted that both pumps were going for dear 
life, and a board was now pushed out over 
the weather quarter, on which was chalked, 
in immense capitals, the one fearful -word, 
sinking! 

Proctor appeared to have lost all control 
of himself in the emergency. In fact,as we 
learned afterwards, he was raving drunk, 
and had no longer any control either of him- 
self or of any one else. McDougal had 
assumed the direction of affairs, and, with 
the assistance of Rawlings and the mate of 
the bark, had brought order out of chaos, 
and kept the nearly exhausted men at the 
pumps. 

We ran near enough to hail, and were in- 
formed that the ship was fast settling, the 
water gaining upon both pumps, in spite of 
their exertions. If we could save the lives 
of the crew, it was all that could be done. 
The wind was freshening, and there was 
every reason to expect a strong southwest 
gale that night. 

Carrie stood, seemingly calm and fearless, 
by her father’s side at the taffrail, and recog- 
nized Bryant as we shot past, with a glad 
smile and a wave of her hand. 

** Just heave to, close under our lee,” 
hailed her father. ‘‘ We have boats enough 
to carry all hands—you needn’t pull to 
windward.” 

** All right!’ and a wave of the trumpet 
was sufficient reply; and the little schooner 
came to the wind, as near the sinking ship 
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as was safe or prudent. We could observe 
all that was done on board, and even hear 
what was said whenever the voices were 
raised. 

There were five whale-boats on board the 
‘* Garrick,’’ including the one which had 
been launched off the skids, and was now 
ready to sling over the side. The young girl 
took her place in the lee-quarter boat, of 
which Rawlings was to take charge. She 
seemed to demur a little at this arrangement, 
but a word from her father seemed to satisfy 
her. It was evident that he had assumed 
the responsibility of which Proctor had 
proved himself unworthy; and meant to see 
all the rest in safety before he left the wreck 
himself. 

As the first boat was being carefully low- 
ered away, the drunken captain hoisted his 
clumsy figure over the rail, to be ready to 
jump into her. He was instantly seized 
from behind by some one, I could not tell 
whom, and jerked heavily back to the deck. 
A picked crew were ready to take their 
places in the boat, and she was pushing clear 
of the ship, when again Proctor, with the 
reckless agility of intoxication, jumped over 
to the mizzen chains, and, before he could 
be again seized, had slung himself off by a 
gripe. But he was too late. The boat had 
already passed from under him, and he hung 
for a moment, dangling 

‘“* Help, here! ” shouted McDougal, as he 
jumped himself to his assistance. ‘‘ Lay 
hold of him and haul him up!”’ 

But before this could be done, the poor 
wretch, with his feet braced against the 
ship’s side, surged back heavily upon the 
worn gripe. It parted, and he fell with a 
heavy splash into the sea—flat on his back. 

I saw his head once, as he rose directly 
under the counter, while the bark was mak- 
ing a heavy pitch that buried her whole 
figure-head. Then, with a quick recoil and 
‘¢ send-aft,”? she brought her quarters down 
over the spot. He was seen no more. Mc- 
Dougal gazed a moment over the taffrail, 
and turned away to watch the movements of 
the beat in which he had sent his daughter. 

As soon as he saw her in safety on the 
deck of the ‘“‘ Woodlark ’’ he was fully him- 
self again. The other boats were quickly 
despatched, he himself taking command of 
the last one; and without further accident, 
the whole complement of forty-two persons 
were crowded on board our little schooner, 
in addition to our own proper crew. The 
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boats were cast adrift, and went dancing 
buoyantly men on the crests of the angry 
waves. 

We lost no time in filling away on our 
course, and, as the wind hauled to the south- 
west, we were soon enabled to give her a 
free sheet. The ‘‘ Garrick”? settled quickly, 
after the pumps ceased working, and when 
we last saw her she was wallowing helplessly 
in the trough, her deck flush with the sea. 
We soon lost sight of her, as the weather 
was hazy, and she had nothing aloft higher 
than stump topmasts, her light spars having 
been all sent down at Hurd’s Island. 

We had ran so far by midnight as to make 
a partial lee from the gale under the south 
end of the great island of Kerguelen; and 
the next day, without further suffering than 
such as arose from the crowded state of our 
little craft, we entered Royal Sound, beat up 
past the three islands, from which the har- 
bor is named, and anchored alongside the 
‘* Cerberus.”’ 

Three Island Harbor, in Desolation, is a 
safe and almost land-locked haven, where 
ships may ride in perfect security the year 
round. For though the mountain gusts, or 
‘* woolies,’? as they are called, blow down 
with great fury at times, they are not of long 
continuance, and no sea is raised by any 
wind which may blow. 

Our cargo was at once transferred to the 
ship, and there was nothing to prevent our 
immediate return. My friend Dave, who 
had now quite recovered from his dangerons 
wound, was, of course, quite exercised in 
mind as to his separation from Carrie Mc- 
Dougal; for the ‘‘ Garrick’s’’ voyage was 
now considered at an end, and all her crew, 
as well as the brig’s, were at liberty to shift 
for themselves. They were, for the present, 
disposed of on board the various vessels, 
each taking a share of them. McDougal 
and Rawlings were on board the ‘ Cerbe- 
rus,’’ and the night before the schooner was 
to sail, word was given out for all the ship- 
wrecked men to muster there. 

‘* Men,” said the captain, when they were 
assembled, ‘‘ the voyage is up so far as your 
obligation is concerned. But here we are, 
nowhere, as one may say. There’s no vessel 
going to leave this part of the world, this 
year, except the ‘‘ Argyle” schooner for 
Cape Town; and she don’t want all of us, 
though, no doubt, she’ll give any of us a 
passage who may apply for it. If any of you 
want to join either of the American vessels, 
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of course you are at liberty to do so. But 
what I am coming to is this: We have five 
or six hundred barrels of blubber on the 
beach at Hurd’s Island, some of it ‘made 
off’ in casks, and some loose. We've plen- 
ty of empty casks, and provisions for a year. 
Now, I want to know how many will volun- 
teer to winter with me on the beach, and 
work right on in the same employ? We 
can make up a good voyage by spring, and 
we must stay here until that time, anyhow, 
if we are a burden upon others.”’ 

‘What will we do with the oil that we 
get?’ was asked by one of the officers. 

‘Mr. Rawlings will go to Cape Town in 
the ‘Argyle,’ and from there he can soon get 
passage to Hobart Town, and a vessel will 
be sent out at once.” 

“ll winter with you, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“ And I,” said another. 

Twenty-five men, including all the crew of 
the ‘“‘ Daphne,” and part of the bark’s vol- 
unteered on the spot, and took passages in 
the three schooners. We put to sea the 
next morning, with the captain and his 
daughter on board, the ‘* Adelaide ’”’ sailing 
in company. The “ Ripple” was to follow 
the next day, and Rawlings and the doctor 
were to come in her, to secure a passage in 
the Cape Town vessel. 

“Brown cow season’? was about over 
when we again landed on the beach at Hurd’s 
Island. The few elephants which had, until 
now, escaped being slain, were hardly worth 
the killing, being those who had lain several 
weeks among the tussocks, shedding all their 
hair and fat. At this time, they present 
that ludicrous, snaky appearance which en- 
titles them to the expressive appellation of 
slim-skins.”’ 

But the best work of all was to come yet, 
in February and March, for this was the 
time for the advent of the ‘‘ March bulls,” 
as they are called; patriarchal old beasts 
which have attained immense size, a single 
specimen often making five or six barrels of 
oil, while the average yield of the cows is 
less than one barrel. 

Meanwhile, my arm was gaining strength, 
so that I felt it would be as strong as ever 
when the active duty again commenced. 
While the dull times, or “‘ between seasons ”” 
lasted, we improved the time to land casks 
and provisions, which had been brought 
down in the schooner. We also took a pot 
ashore and built try works, that we might be 
able to boil our oil on shore. 

17 


Daphne Cottage again sent forth its famil- 
iar smoke wreath against the background of 
the Rookery. Carrie had re-established her 
boudoir in the cabin of the Wreck, and 
everything seemed to run smoothly in its 
old grooves. The Cape Towners had already 
obtained oil enough to make up the lading 
of their schooner, and she hauled off her last 
raft from the beach a few days after our 
return. Rawlings and Doctor Churchill 
took leave of us all with hearty farewells on 
both sides, and the ‘ Argyle” made sail, 
followed by the Godspeed of every man on 
the shore. 

It had been a cherished purpose with 
Dave to manage his discharge at this time, 
and secure a passage for himself and Carrie 
to the Cape Colony, where he knew his 
father had business relations which would 
make it easy for him to obtain all the credit 
he wanted, to be united to her there, and 
take her home as his wife. But he met with 
steady opposition from her father as well as 
from herself. / 

McDougal had felt it his interest as well 
as his duty, to remain on the island with the 
beach-gang, rather than to go home and 
leave Rawlings in charge. Though he held 
Bryant in the highest estimation, and was 
entirely satisfied as to his good character 
and connections, having sounded Fielding 
and others as well as myself, yet the canny 
Scot was not to be persuaded to part with 
his darling in this strange manner; nor did 
she herself desire it. If she went, her 
father must go, too, and that could not be 
the case at present. He had given his con- 
sent to the union, but would not listen to 
the impatient lover on the subject of spirit- 
ing his daughter away in this manner. She 
was young yet, he said; they must bide their 
time patiently, and not precipitate matters. 

** Well, Joe,” said Bryant, as we stood 
looking at the sails of the ‘‘Argyle” fading 
in the distance, “ it’s tantalizing, but I sup- 
pose I must call my old philosophy to my 
aid, and submit to what I can’t control. I 
am like Jacob of old, but I hope I may not 
have to serve so long for Carrie as he did for 
Rachel.”’ 

‘*T am glad you can’t have your own way, 
Dave, in this case,’’ said I. 

‘* Oh, it’s easy enough for you to take the 
thing coolly, where your heart is not in- 
terested.” 

“But it is interested, though, perhaps, 
not in the same way as yours. My interest 
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is not so selfish a one as yours, in this par- 
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tors by exploring further up the west side of 


ticular case; and I can give due weight to theisland. He took me into his confidence, 
both sides of it. McDougal is right, depend one night, asking me if I felt able to go with 
upon it. Just suppose yourself in his posi- him. I reported myself ready for the expe. 
tion—suppose, if you can, that Carrie was dition, for my arm was nearly restored to its 
your daughter, and think of it carefully.” original strength, and we left the Neét an 
“TI acknowledge that I should feel very hour before daylight the next morning, say. 
much as he does about it,’’ he admitted. ing nothing of otr intention toanyone. We 
‘*Of course you would. And now,as re- both took guns with us, for these were our 
gards the girl’s own feelings, you yourself, main dependence during ‘‘ March bull sea- 
Dave, cannot admire or esteem this girlmore son.’ These monsters were ugly customers 
than I do. I should be sorry to abate one ‘to attack with the lance; but a bullet in the 
jot of this feeling which I have for her,or to head made quick and sure work of them. 
see her lowered in the least degree from the Winding through the tussock-land and 
pedestal where I have placed her in my thus avoiding all the beach-walkers, we 
thoughts. And Icertainly should be obliged ascended the western spur of the Glacier, 
to do so, if she had shown herself willing to and found it more easily scaled than the 
go, even with you, and leave her father un- other one. 
der these circumstances.’’ and fatiguing, and the sun was well up be- 
“You are right, Joe,’ said my friend, fore we reached the beach beyond. But we 
after considering a bit; ‘‘and I must ac- were rewarded for all our toil by finding a 
knowledge that I should not love her so well goodly number of fine bulls on the shore; 
myself. But Cupid, you know, is proverbi- and, in the course of the forenoon we had 
ally blind, and I confess I had not looked at shot thirty, and put our mark on them. Re- 
it in just that light before.” turning to our quarters, a few men were 
‘“* And I confess, now, that I am a little sent out to skin them, as also to continue the 
selfish, too. For I don’t want to be separat- hunt for more; and after this, two or more 
ed from her yet, nor from you, either. You were detailed, night and day, to watch on 
know that I can’t go to Cape Town, even if that, beach. 
you went. And now, as the ‘ Argyle’ is As may well be supposed, the secret of 
hull down, we may as well dismiss the sub- our movements was not long preserved. 
ject, and make out our logs for the winter.”” But few days elapsed ere each of the other 
We were disappointed in the ‘haul’? at vessels was represented on the new ground, 
the opening of the ‘‘ March bull season,’’ and the opposition ran as lively there as else- 
which was not so large as we had reason to where. But we bad secured the first ‘‘ cut,” 
expect. Though the elephants were large, and had already a stout raft of blubber 
and in fine condition, they were not very ‘skinned out.’ 
numerous on the Point, and the majority of But the “tug of war’’ had not come yet. 
those taken were on the south-west beach, It was only to be saved and brought home by 
which much increased the labor of transport- rafting it in ‘‘ strings’ and boating it down 
ing and securing the blubber. The animals along shore. This was a delicate operation 
appeared shy and wary; for many were seen on the weather side of the island, by reason 
to show themselves in the roller and disap- of the boisterous character of the weather. 
pear again without landing. The beach was Three boats, one belonging to each of the 
closely watched, night and day, by scouts schooners, were carried across the Point 
from all the rival parties, and we were soon where it was narrow, and made ready for 
satisfied that the share of each would not be launching from the other shore; but we 
very large. were obliged to wait more than a week be- 
Under these circumstances, Fielding de- fore the weather looked sufficiently promis- 
termined to steal a march upon his competi- ing to venture the undertaking. 


The way, however, was long 


5 In sweet accordancy of praise and love 
The singing waters run, 

~- ,,And sunset mountains wear in light above 

yn smile of duty done. 
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MISS MONTMORENCI. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


oe Montmorenci place was a perfect 
wilderness of beauty run to waste. 
The house had not been lived in for years; 
the vines and shrubberies had grown into a 
tangle and snarl of greenery; the once order- 
ly gardens were given over to weeds, and 
disorder and confusion reigned where once 
all had been trim and well kept. 

Built long before the days of ‘‘ shoddy,”’ 
the house was a substantial structure, and 
seemed capable of defying the storms of 
coming centuries. The broad expanse of 
lawn in front sloped down to the waters of 
the Hudson, and here and there, through the 
mazes of intricate foliage, might be caught 
heavenly views°of that much praised, yet 
surpassingly beautiful river. 

So there the old place lay, a perfect Indian 
jungle of profuse vegetation, with no eye to 
admire, or hand to subject into anything 
like order the wilderness which reigned 
around. Indeed, the family had nearly died 
out; its male members were all gone; there 
was only a daughter left, and she was said 
to be eccentric, whatever horribly indefinite 
thing that may mean. 

Miss Montmorenci had lived a good many 
years abroad, and, from having no will but 
her own to consult, had come to be quite 
independent, and fully competent to take 
care of herself. Her fortune being immense, 
she was abundantly able to indulge herself 
in any of the little expensive whims in 
which people of elegant tastes are permitted 
to luxuriate. 

She was tall and stately, with such pride 
as became the last lineal representative of a 
noble house, in whose veins culminated the 
pure sangre angle of generations of aristo- 
cratic lineage. A fair blonde, with a com- 
plexion which no amount of either sun or 
wind could in the least impair; masses of 


silky, blonde hair, clear, gray eyes, and a 


mouth whose fullness many a man would 
have periled his soul’s salvation to have 
kissed. 

She had had lovers in plenty all her life, 
from the time she wasa wee little sprite in 
short clothes; but, at thirty, Miss Montmo- 
renci was still unwedded, and there was 
nothing for it except to conclude that she 
was hard of heart, and too much*namored 


of her own easy independence to be willing 
to run the risk of becoming entangled in 
matrimonial harness. 

There had been a story, years ago, current 
enough at the time, of a lover whose pride, 
at least, had equaled her own, though his 
worldly possessions were anything but large; 
but they had separated, and each had gone 
through the world thus far without coming 
again into contact, and events had drifted 
in, and the years between them had come 
and gone, and the romance of long ago was 
as if it had never been. 

Miss Montmorenci had an old duenna of a 
housekeeper, who matronized her at times, 
and, by way of making amends for the dere- 
lictions of her charge, was as severe in dig- 
nity and unapproachableness as her long 
years of spinsterhood might warrant. 

It was early spring, and Miss Montmoren- 
ci’s house on the Avenue was still the central 
point of attraction for a gay train of fashion 
worshipers. The lady herself was as cool 
and graciously unapproachable as ever, the 
gayeties of the winter not having, to out-. 
ward appearances, at all affected either her 
spirits or temper, both of which were, seem- 
ingly, unruffied and placid. 

It is morning; at least, as near that sea- 
son as people on the Avenue can be expected 
to arrive, and breakfast is upon the table. 
The duenna is seated on one side, severe in 
her usual toilet of black silk, and Miss Mont- 
morenci, in a lovely white cashmere, oppo- 
site. The room is furnished in blue, and 
there is a hint of the extravagant wealth of 
its mistress in all its appointments. The 
table-service is of solid silver and the most 
delicate of china, and the light streams 
through damask, and filters through lace 
window draperies, ere it falls upon a single 
object within the room. 

A pile of letters beside her plate attracts 
Miss Montmorenci’s attention, and she lan- | 
guidly turns them over. They are of all 
shapes and sizes, from the tiny envelope 
with its embossed monogram, to a huge, 
business-like document. 

Listlessly she glanced at each until the 
superscription of one of the largest and 
most business-like caught her eye, when she 
made haste to tear it open, and hurriedly, 
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not to say eagerly, read its contents. Pos- 
sessed of this knowledge, she placidly sipped 
her chocolate and buttered her roll. When 
she had quite settled the matter in her own 
mind, she imparted a little light to the 
duenna. 

“You remember the old place up the 
river? I gave orders some time since to 
have it put in repair. My agent writes to 
tell me that the work is going on. We will 
go there for the summer. It will be ready 
for our occupation.”’ 

The duenna opened her eyes aghast at this 
new freak. 

‘¢ And Saratoga, and Newport, and Long 
Branch?” 

‘¢ They are too old a story. The novelty 
wore off them ages ago. I am sighing for 
‘ fresh fields and pastures new,’ and the only 
wonder is I did not think of it before. I 
shall invite a dozen or two of the people who 
are least obnoxious, and they can keep each 
other in countenance, and go on with their 
flirtations as well there as elsewhere. You 
may as well make out a list of articles which 
we shall need sent up; and, while you are 
about it, order the carriage, and I will go out 
to select the carpets.” 

No grass grew under Miss Montmorenci’s 
feet, or rather under the feet of her well- 
matched carriage-horses, until the furniture 
necessary for the complete setting out of her 
country-house was sent away under the 
supervision of half a dozen servanis, headed 
by the duenna herself, who went en avant 
in order to prepare with all decorousness 
for the coming of her lady and her lady’s 
guests. 

From the deck of the steamer Miss Mont- 
morenci gazed long and earnestly at so much 
of her mansion as was visible, listening, 
with well-bred indifference, to the flattering 
comments of her party. A short drive from 
the landing, over well graveled roads, smooth 
and winding and well shaded, and the house 
came into full view, and there stood the du- 
enna, in the full panoply of her lustreless 
black siik, and Miss Montmorenci was wel- 
coming her guests to the home of her Dutch 
ancestors. 

There were the two Misses Vainstart, 
with their brother, Charlie, and his fiancée, 
little Rose Summers. Pretty Mrs. Dunston, 
and her bear of a husband, who was as jeal- 
ous as a Turk and couldn’t help showing it. 
Jenny Devine, who sang so like a seraph as 
to be known among her friends by the name 
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‘army of supernumeraries to reinforce him. 


of St. Cecelia. Will Masterson, who had set 
up for a wit, but had never yet reached the 
goal of his ambition, except in his own im. 
agination. Cecil Thorpe, who, on the 
strength of a brigandish beard and 4 
Veronese face, had fallen in love with 
art, and considered himself a veritable Titian. 
Besides these, half a dozen nonentities, with 
their respective wives and sweethearts, in- 
vited more for the purpose of filling up the 
gaps, than for any good they were capable of 
doing, either for themselves or others. 

Miss Montmorenci never did things by 
halves, and the company collected beneath 
her roof was as well calculated to fuse and 
become one congenial whole, as any that 
could have been singled out from among the 
best New York society. 

The appointments of the house were found 
to be perfect in all respects. The duenna 
had looked to that, and as she had carte 
blanche to order what she saw fit, there was 
no danger of failure in any department. 

There was a French cook, with a small 


There were most attentive maids and valets, 
whose sole ambition in life was to facilitate 
one’s toilet, and turn one out a model of 
elegant attire. 

The smooth lawns were just the very spot 
for tennis, and as rival clubs were soon 
formed, the game flourished, and was played 
with the scientific nicety it so well deserves, 
and so seldom receives. Of course there 
was boating, and fishing, and morning rides, 
and evening drives, and more than one ex- 
pedition to places of interest, which were 
not hard to find in that neighborhood. 

They were in the full tide of summer gay- 
ety, sometimes resolving themselves into a 
committee of the whole for the better prose- 
cution of some scheme of merry-making; at 
other times dividing up into separate parties, 
as each felt inclined to pursue his or her own 
system of pleasure-seeking; but always 
meeting at dinner in the cool dining-hall, 
andafterward spending the evening together, 
with music, dancing, games or flirtations 
upon the wide piazza, or along the moonlit 
walks, which intersected the grounds in all 
directions. 

It was not monotonous at all, this round 
of pleasure-seeking, for there was such infi- 


nite variety in the methods employed, that § wit 
no one could weary of them, or do more that & ces 
guess at the form which the diversions would #7 
assume Upon the morrow. lim 
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There was an interruption, however, one 
evening, and that with a vengeance. The 
railroad ran at no great distance from the 
house, and a whole train had come to grief 
in consequence of a misplaced switch; and 
there was hurrying to and fro, and conster- 
nation wild in Miss Montmorenci’s household 
when the fact became known. 

Miss Laura Vainstart fainted quite away 
in her sympathy for the sufferers. Three 
or four of the others were thrown into 
hysterics, and were obliged to be put to bed. 

Mrs. Dunston, Rose Summers, and Miss 
Montmorenci proved themselves equal tothe 
occasion, and flew across the grounds in the 
direction of the accident. The men had all 
gone to the rescue at the first note of alarm, 
and when Miss Montmorenci and her friends 
came up, they found a wild scene of confu- 
sion and horror. The train—a portion of it, 
at least—had been thrown down an embank- 
ment, and partly into the river. Part of the 
wreck was in flames, and the lurid light 
threw a ghastly glare over the scene, which 
was rendered still more dreadful by the 
groans and shrieks of the wounded. 

It was certainly trying to one’s nerves, 
but the little band of heroic rescuers worked 
with a will; and their efforts, added to those 
of the unharmed passengers, brought relief 
to many a pain-racked sufferer. A surgeon 
and his assistants were on the ground almost 
as soon as the telegram, sent to the nearest 
town, could reach them. The motionless 
figures, from which, alas! came no longer 
any sigh or sound of grief, because the spirit 
had already rent its prison house and depart- 
ed, were, one by one, transported to the un- 
harmed coaches, followed by the wounded, 
who were anxious to be sent to friends or 
families, and then the train started. 

Five minutes after its departure, Miss 
Montmorenci discovered the figure of a man 
lying in the grass. He had, evidently, 
crawled away from the scene of the disaster, 
and had fainted from his hurt and exhaus- 
tion. A broken leg, a fractured arm, and 


could hardly determine. 

Sending on,in order to have the duenna 
prepared for his reception, Miss Montmo- 
tenci gave orders to have the unconscious 
figure carried to the house. Slowly, and 
with the light of a few torches, the little pro- 
cession moved off. 

The report of the surgeon, after the broken 
limbs had been attended to, was somewhat 
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how many other internal injuries the surgeon | 


more hopeful than had been anticipated. 
The man recovered consciousness while his 
hurts were undergoing treatment, and had 
declared himself uninjured, save for the 
broken limbs. An opiate had been admin- 
istered, and he was now sleeping. Miss 
Montmorenci might retire, with the convic- 
tion that all had been done that the necesi- 
ties of the case demanded, or that medical 
skill had judged expedient. 

Miss Montmorenci, however, seemed rest- 
less, and unable to profit by the advice of 
the good physician, She did not retire, and 
she did pace the long piazza back and forth 
long after every other eye was closed in 
slumber. Something seemed to have dis- 
turbed the usual calm placidity of her nature. 
Her manner was abrupt, and there was a 
nervousness about her step that had seemed 
quite foreign toher temperament. Whether 
she slept at all that night or not, she quitted 
her room at an unusually early hour the 
next morning, and sent the duenna, the 
first thing, to inquire how the sick man had 
passed the night. 

Thorpe and Masterson, who had consti- 
tuted what they were pleased to term the 
hospital corps of the previous night, gave 
rather a discouraging report. The patient 
had been restless, and there was an appear- 
ance of fever which boded no gcod. The 
doctor came again and applied his remedies, 
shook his wise head, looked as if he might 
say a good deal if he chose, but only recom- 
mended careful nursing, and promised to 
come again in the evening. 

And so for several days the tide of gayety 
received a check at the thought of the suffer- 
ing brought so near; but, in the progress of 
events, the tender care of which he was the 
recipient, combined with the strength of an 
excellent constitution, brought the patient 
around to that point from whence a recovery 
might with safety be predicted, though the 
fever had left him miserably weak. Through 
his days and nights of semi-consciousness, 
he had seemed to have had strange dreams 
of a pale face bending over him, of soft, gray 
eyes looking their sympathy from beneath a 
cloud of bright, blonde hair, of a cool hand 
lain upon his throbbing brow. Whether 
these visions were the outcroppings of a 
fevered imagination, or whether a real pres- 
ence had glided in and hovered about his 
sick bed, he could not tell; all was uncertain 
and vague, but that the recollection of these 
things had made a great impression upon 
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him was evident from the way he brooded 
over them, turning them over and over in 
his mind, trying vainly to reconstruct, out of 
his own broken fancies, the beautiful appar- 
ition which had troubled his dreams. 

When, at length, he was able to rise from 
his bed, and, with the assistance of a crutch 
and the aid of a friendly arm, could get out 
upon the piazza, he became the centre of 
attraction, holding daily a sort of reception, 
at which all the guests of the house assisted, 
from Mrs. Dunston, who was in haste to in- 
augurate a fresh flirtation, down to Thorpe, 
who began to study the face of the convales- 
cent in every possible light, with a view to 
prospective sittings when he should have 
commenced the great historical piece which 
was then seething in his brain. 

Mr. Layton, for that was the stranger’s 
name, was admirably fitted for playing the 
part of Grand Lama to this little crowd of 
admiring worshipers, having been endowed 
by nature with a knightly bearing, and an 
exterior of more than ordinary attractive- 
ness. He had, it appeared, been a great 
traveler. For years he had not set foot on 
his native soil. India, China, Japan were to 
him familiar regions; England, France, 
Italy—he knew them all better than he com- 
prehended the astonishing changes that had 
taken place in the Great Republic since he 
became a wanderer. 

Nobody noticed that Miss Montmorenci 
was invariably absent from these little gath- 
erings, but so it was. As Mr. Layton’s 
recovery progressed, the mistress of the 
mansion withdrew herself more and more 
from her guests, yet with so much tact that, 
knowing her reputation for eccentricity, no 
remarks were made, no observation elicited. 
Every one supposed that Layton had seen 
his hostess scores of times, when the fact 
was he had not met her—at least, not con- 
sciously—had not even heard her name, 
and had no idea to whose hospitality he was 
indebted. 

There was nothing strange in this. The 
party gathered was so large, and its several 
members so thoroughly at home, that it 
might have puzzled a well man to have 
made out who was master or mistress; while 
to Layton, until now confined to his room, a 
helpless invalid, seeing only the duenna and 
the servants who had been detailed especial- 
ly to attend him, and waited upon assiduous- 
ly by Thorpe and Masterson, conscious only 
that every want was supplied, every atten- 
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tion lavished upon him, he had asked no 
questions, and nothing had ever been said in 
his presence that could give him an idea as 
to who was the owner of the elegant house 
and the grounds through which he soon be. 
gan to drive, in the low, pony pheton which 
sometimes one, sometimes another of the 
party took pleasure in guiding. Perhaps, 
having wandered about the world so long, 
he had come to take “the goods which the 
gods provided” without much comment 
thereon; at all events, he gained rapidly in 
health and strength, and in favor with all 
the Montmorenci guests. 

And all this while the summer was pass- 
ing, the first frosts had come, and the moun- 
tains were one blaze of vivid coloring, the 
like of which not all Thorpe’s attempts could 
transfer to canvas. The mornings grew too 
chilly for tennis, the frosty evenings put an 
end to out-of-door rambling, and there began 
to be a quick undercurrent of preparation 
for breaking up the party and returning to 
town. 

Layton, now promoted to a cane in place 
of the discarded crutch, declared his inten- 
tion of spending the coming season in New 
York. 

By the way,” cried Thorpe, “ let’s have 
the question settled here and now. Where’s 
Miss Montmorenci? Go and fetch her, 
some of you. We want to know when she 
proposes to break up this establishment, so 
that we can all go back together. That’s the 
proper thing to do.” 

But Miss Montmorenci was not to be 
found, though every room was carefully 
searched. Celine, the maid, inclined to the 
belief that mademoiselle disported herself in 
the grounds, was, in fact, taking her usual 
after-dinner constitutional; a truth which 
was borne out by the fact that later in the 
evening, Miss Montmorenci made her ap- 
pearance, stepping through the low, French 
window which opened upon the piazza, her 
blue silk dinner-dress gleaming through the 
folds of a fleecy white mantle which fell 
from her shoulders. She was gracious and 
easy as usual, but so coldly calm, and in her 
eyes was the look of one who had made up 
her mind to the inevitable. 

Layton was surrounded by a little group, 
and did not notice the new arrival until his 
attention was aroused to the fact that there 
was much animated chat going on in another 
quarter of the room. Turning his head, he 
saw Miss Montmorenci gracefully poised in 
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the centre of a little circle of her guests. 
The sight seemed to fascinate him; his gaze 
remained riveted upon her face, his ears 
drank in the clear tones of her voice as she 
replied to the eager questioning of her 
friends, declaring herself ready to go back to 
town whenever it should suit their pleasure 
or convenience to flit thitherward. 

“Sorry to break up this pleasant party,”’ 
said Thorpe, sauntering back to Layton’s 
side. ‘‘ Miss Montmorenci is a model of a 
hostess, and we’ve all enjoyed the summer 
mightily. Glad you’re going with us, my 
boy. What! you are not going to retire at 
this early hour ?” 

But Layton slipped away, and was seen 
no more in the parlors that evening. 

Miss Montmorenci was given to roaming 
about at unheard-of hours, and that night 
she seemed more restless than common, 
excusing Celine from her usual attendance, 
and commenced an endless walk up and 
down her room. When she had reason to 
suppose every eye but her own was closed 
in slumber, she came out upon the piazza, 
and there continued her ceaseless march. 
At times the air seemed to stifle her, and she 
threw back her mantle; again, she shivered 
as with an ague, and, wrapping herself in 
the warm, white folds, she clenched her 
hands fiercely and quickened her pace. 

Presently there were footsteps on the 
gravel; a man’s form emerged from the 
shrubbery and advanced towards the house. 
With his foot upon the lowest step he 
paused. The moonlight fell about him—a 
tall figure resting upon a cane. 

Miss Montmorenci heard the advancing 
tread, turned swiftly and stood above, facing 
him haughtily, and on her guard. 

The man gazed an instant, then impulsive- 
ly stretched out his arms. 

“ Edith! O Edith, is it you?” 

The answer came, distinct enough:— 

“ Yes, it is I.” 

His hands dropped mutely; 
heavily upon his cane. 

‘I did not know until to-night to whom I 
was indebted for the hospitality of the past 
weeks. The circumstances that have 
thrown us together once more have been be- 
yond human control. I will go away now, 
and never again intrude upon you. O Edith, 
Edith! ” 

The agony of the tone seemed to pierce 
her. She drew a step nearer. 

‘“‘Have you forgotten all the past?’’ he 
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went on; ‘“‘ the years in which we were all 
in all to each other? Have you forgotten 
how, on this very spot, we planned our life 
together? You were not cold and proud 
then, Edith. I do believe you loved me, 
then. Say you did; tell me it was not all a 
dream!” 

‘* How dare you recall those days?”’ she 
asked, fiercely. ‘*I was a fool then, for I 
believed in you, and you—you never loved 
me!”’ 

He recoiled as if from a blow. 

‘*Good God!” he cried, can you 
say that? Notlove you? What has made 
me a wanderer upon the face of the earth 
since the day upon which I received that 
letter containing your cruel dismissal ? 
What has made me a stranger in my own 
land? What drew me back, after years of 
exile, thinking to gaze once more upon the 
scenes among which my dream of happiness 
culminated and faded? Notlove you? And 
you stand there and say that!” 

Miss Montmorenci put up her hand un- 
certainly. 

‘‘ There is some mistake here. The letter 
to which you allude—I never wrote it. I 
made no reply to your note asking to be re- 
leased from your engagement, for I was ill at 
the time, and when I recovered you had left 
the country.”’ 

He ran up the steps quickly, spite of his 
lameness. 

‘* Edith!” he cried, ‘1 never wrote you 
such a request! Your own act—or what I 
supposed to be such—separated us. Good 
Heavens! if there should prove to have been 
foul play! If all these years we have suf- 
fered needlessly—for I have suffered, Edith, 
horribly, unspeakably. I loved you so mad- 
ly, so absorbingly! ”’ 

Miss Montmorenci did not retreat from 
him, though she still stood expectantly, as if 
waiting to hear more. 

“IT have the letter yet, in which, as I 
thought, you made the heartless proposal 
that our engagement should be cancelled. I 
made what protest I could, wrote you letter 
after letter, only to have them returned 
unopened. When I could do no more I left 
the country, and for ten years I have tried 
to forget you. Unsuccessful in that I came 
back, not knowing whether you were dead 
or alive, but drawn irresistibly toward your 
old home, wishing once more to look upon 
the place where my happiest days were 
passed, and then intending to go away for- 
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I could not have believed you still 
lived here, but an accident threw me upon 
your hands, and we meet once more. Edith, 
tell me now, truly, as you would speak to 
one whom you may never meet again on 
earth, did you ever love me ?”’ 

** Claude,” she cried, ‘‘I have always 
loved you! ” 

And then she glided into his outstretched 
arms, and he clasped her rapturously to his 
breast. 

Thrilling and trembling with rapture she 
. clung to him, feeling only that he was hers 
at last. They had waited so long, these 
lovers. Yearafter year happiness had flown 
from them, and coldness and distrust and 
worldliness had gathered thick about their 
hearts; but now the barriers were removed, 
and the love which each had cherished in 
secret was allowed to appear. 

Miss Montmorenci’s friends would not 
have recognized in her the cold and unap- 
proachable heiress who had, for so many 
years, dazzled them by her beauty, and, at 
the same time, shocked them with her lack 
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of anything approaching womanly tender- 
ness. 

There was much to tell, much that neither 
could explain. That some enemy had effect- 
ed their separation was plain enough, but te 
whom to attribute the foul play, it was, at 
this late day, impossible to determine. They 
were together at last, and that fact rendered 
their happiness so complete as to cause the 
bitter past to sink into insignificance. Both 
had suffered, and to both the joy of this 
hour came like a foretaste of Heaven. 

Mr. Layton pleaded for an early wedding- 
day, and Miss Montmorenci promised to 
make what haste she could; but the engage- 
ment was not made public, and when, at the 
beginning of the season, the city was electri- 
fied by the intelligence that they were really 
married, there were few who were not taken 
completely by surprise. 

As few married couples pass through so 
severe a probation, let us hope that the 
meed of happiness which shall henceforth 
be meted out to them may be proportionately 
large. 


NO LETTER. 


BY MYRA DOUGLASS. 


AST thou forgotten? Time is swiftly flying; 
The days go on, but still no letter bring; 


The merry laugh is changed to doleful sighing, 
And few the strains the aching heart can sing. 
Hast thou forgotten? I am anxious—waiting 
The more than welcome answer to my own; 
And longing heart is lovingly creating 
A picture fair that brighter ne’er was known. 


Am I forgotten? Has my pen no power 
To bring to thee a spell so like thine own,— 
A glorious halo, gladdening every hour, 
A magic spell as rainbow o’er thee thrown ? 
Or in thy slumbers bending o’er thy pillow, 
Does ne’er sweet fancy paint my semblance there, 
Beyond this vale of tumult and of billow, 


In Eden’s land, apart from world of care ? 
If I’m forgotten, let the storm-clouds come, 


The winds to sigh and moan in dire distress, 
The sun to hide behind the hills that tower; 
No joy in life can aching heart confess. 
No letter—none—I count the days so fleeting. 
Thou hast forgot, or turned away thy face. 
Gone—gone—the hope of rapture and of greeting; 
While gloom’s dark mantle all glad thoughts efface. 


St. Louis, 1887. 
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SOLDIER in the old French war and of 
the army of the Revolution, also Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, and Vice 
President of the United States, under 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, from 
1805 to 1813, was born in the County of 
Ulster, now Orange, in New York, July 26, 
1739. He was the son of Colonel Charles 
Clinton, an emigrant from Ireland, who 
served with distinction in the French and 
Indian wars. At the age of nineteen, he 
was with his brother, James Clinton, at the 
reduction of Fort Frontenac, and displayed 
much bravery in the capture of one of the 
French vessels. At the close of the war he 
entered upon the study of the law, and at 
the early age of twenty he was appointed 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, Clerk 
of the Peace, and of the Court of Sessions. 
In 1764 he was admitted to the bar, and 
rose to eminence in his profession; in the 
following year he was appointed Surrogate, 
and in 1768, he was elected a delegate to the 
Colonial Assembly for the County of Ulster, 
and he continued an active member of this 


body until the commencement of the Revo-_ 


lution. On the twenty-second day of April, 
1775, he was chosen by the Provincial Con- 
vention of New York one of the delegates to 
the Continental Congress, and took his seat 
in that body on the fifteenth of May. 

On the fourth of July, 1776, he was pres- 
ent at the preliminary vote which led to the 
Declaration of Independence, and assented, 
with his usual energy and decision, to that 
measure; but having been appointed a brig- 
adier-general in the militia, and also in the 
army, rendered it necessary for him to take 
the field in person. He, therefore, retired 
from Congress immediately after his vote 
was given, and before the instrument was 
transcribed for the signatures of the mem- 
bers; for which reason his name does not 
appear among the signers. 

In 1776, he was appointed a deputy to the 
New York Provincial Congress, which 
framed the first State Constitution. On the 
adoption of the Constitution, he was chosen, 
at the first election under it, on the twenti- 
eth of April, 1777, both: governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor. Accepting the former 
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office, the latter was filled by Mr. Van 
Courtland. He was continued in the office 
of governor for eighteen years, by triennial 
elections, till 1795, when, owing to ill health, 
he declined a re-election. He was succeeded 
by John Jay. 

In October, 1777, the British army in New 
York, having been reinforced by fresh 
troops, to the number of two thousand men 
from England, Sir Henry Clinton used the 
greatest exertion, and availed himself of 
every favorable circumstance, to put these 
troops into immediate operation. Many 
were sent to suitable vessels, and united in 
the expedition, which consisted of about 
four thousand men, against the forts in the 
Highlands. Having made the necessary 
arrangements, he moved up the North River, 
and landed, on the fourth of October, at 
Tarrytown, purposely to impress General 
Putnam, under whose command a thousand 
continental troops had been left, with a be- 
lief that his post at Peekskill was the object 
of the attack. At eight o’clock at night, 
General Putnam communicated the intelli- 
gence to Governor Clinton, of the arrival of 
the British, and at the same time, gave his 
opinion respecting their destination. The 
designs of Sir Henry were at once perceived 
by Governor Clinton, who prorogued the 
assembly on the following day, and arrived 
that night at Fort Montgomery. The Brit- 
ish troops, in the meantime, were secretly 
conveyed across the river, and assaults upon 
our forts were meditated to be made on the 
sixth, which were accordingly put in execu- 
tion, by attacking the American advanced 
party, about two miles and a half from Fort 
Montgomery. Governor Clinton, already 
warned of the movements of the fleet, had 
thrown himself into Fort Montgomery, and 
was disposing his force for the defence of 
the approach by the bridge across the Kill, 
while he sought information of any move- 
ments in his rear; for his military eye saw 
at once that his forts were the aim of the 
enemy. On the morning of the sixth, the 
British forces, seven thousand strong, from 
picked regiments, were landed at Stony 
Point. Sir Henry Clinton led them by a 
rough march to the west of the Dunderberg. 
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Arriving at a convenient point, he sent part 
of his force onward to attack Fort Montgom- 
ery from the rear, at*the same moment that 
he would assail Fort Clinton. 

Governor Clinton was aware of the ene- 
my’s approach, and was prepared for a reso- 
lute resistance. Sending out a portion of 
his men to oppose the march with a field- 
piece, he despatched a messenger to General 
Putnam for a reinforcement. The enemy 
came rapidly along, when they were consid- 
erably annoyed by the grapeshot and mus- 
ketry. The men, however, who opposed 
them, were but a handful, and the gallant 
defenders were compelled to retire to the 
fort, after having spiked their gun. Gover- 
nor Clinton found that it was impossible to 
hold the extended works longer with the 
slender garrison against the hosts of assail- 
ants. When they were, finally, overpowered 
by the foe, many yet managed by their valor 
to escape. 

General James Clinton, who was com- 
mander at Fort Clinton, driven to surrender 
at the same time, was wounded, and narrow- 
ly escaped by descending a precipice to the 
river. The governor, his brother, was for- 
tunate to find a boat to carry him to the 
other side. Thus ended the gallant defence 
of the Highland Forts. The loss to the 
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Americans was happily neutralized by the 
surrender of General Burgoyne, which ren- 
dered this conquest ineffectual. | 

At the termination of the contest with 
England, Governor Clinton had the satisfac- 
tion of entering the City of New York at the 
side of General Washington, on the twenty- 
fifth of November, 1783. After declining 
the office of governor in 1795, Governor 
Clinton retired to his estate. Here he re- 
mained until 1800, when he was elected by 
the city and county of New York to repre- 
sent them in the assembly of the State; and 
to his influence and popularity may be 
ascribed, in a great degree, the change in 
his native State, which, finally, produced the 
important political revolution of 1801. 

At that period—much against his inclina- 
tion, but from motives of patriotism—he 
consented to an election as governor, and 
in 1805, he was chosen, under Jefferson, 
vice-president of the United States, and to 
which office he was re-elected, under Madi- 
son, in 1808. He died at Washington, while 
attending to his duties as vice-president, on 
the twentieth of April, 1812, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. His remains were 
interred in the congressional burying ground 
at Washington. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


DICK WIGGIN’S PRIZE. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


ALLOO, Dick Wiggin! ”’ 
‘*¢ Halloo, Bob Belknap! ”’ 
_ “Come over here, Dick, I want to tell 
you something. And Dick picked his way 
across a muddy road to hear what his friend 
Robert had to say. 

‘*T say, you know our old black ram?” 
began Bob, mysteriously. 

‘““T guess Ido. Didn’t he knock the breath 
out of me once when I punched him with a 
beanpole ? ’’ inquired Dick. 

‘‘ Yes, that’s the very one. Well, father 
says that I may have that old ram to do just 
what I am a mind to with, and Iam going 
to sell him.” 


‘Who in the world will buy such a beast 
as that ?’’ asked Dick. 

‘‘ Perhaps you will, when I tell you how I 
am going to sell him. You may have a 
chance at him for ‘half a dollar,” said Bob. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

““T am going to raffle him, Dick. I have 
made thirty tickets, which I shall sell for 
fifty cents apiece; that will make fifteen dol- 
lar, and somebody will get the black ram for 
half a dollar,’’ explained Robert. 

‘‘ Firstrate idea. I will take a ticket. 
Here is the money.” 

‘Good! What number will you have?” 
said Bob, showing a memorandum-book. 
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‘Well, let me see. ‘ There is luck in odd 
numbers,’ said Rory O’More, I guess I will 
take number fifteen,’’ answered Dick. 

‘¢ All right, you shall have it.”” And Bob 
produced a small package from his pocket, 
and selected a ticket from it elaborately got- 
ten up with red and blue ink, and reading 
thus:— 

‘‘No. 15. Good for one chance in the 
Black Ram Raffle. R. Belknap, Proprietor.”’ 

Dick put the ticket in his pocket, and felt 
quite sure of drawing the prize, never once 
thinking that there would be twenty-nine 
others having just as good a chance as he. 
It would be such a splendid thing to draw a 
prize, and especially that black ram, for then 
he could plague it as much as he chose, tak- 
ing care to chain it fast. He also intended 
to so subdue the animal as to harness him to 
a cart, and make him useful, astonishing the 
natives of Chattertown by driving through 
the principal streets. 

Bob Belknap, elated with selling his first 
ticket so readily, hailed every one of his 
schoolmates, and urged them to buy. By 
perseverance he succeeded in selling all the 
tickets, and had all but three dollars of the 
fifteen safe in his pocket. 

‘*That’s doing pretty well; get rid of the 
old ram, and have fifteen dollars besides, 
that is, if I get the other three,” said Rob- 
ert to himself. 

Wednesday afternoon was the time ap- 
pointed for the drawing, and when it 
arrived, every ticket-holder was on hand to 
witness it and see fair play. A little fellow 
named Tommy Blinkford was blindfolded, 
and requested to draw a number from a hat 
held up to him. The first number drawn 
would take the first and only prize. 

Dick was in a great hurry to get through 
his dinner that day, for he wanted to be 
present when Tommy announced the num- 
ber. He was a good deal disturbed, how- 
ever, to hear his father remark :— 

‘“‘T hear that that Belknap boy is going to 
have a lottery of some kind, and one of the 
prizes is to be that old ram that is so vicious. 
No wonder Belknap wants to get rid of the 
beast. I wouldn’t have such a creature on 
my premises for any money. I am sur- 
prised, too, that he should let his boy have a 
lottery. It is a species of gambling, and I 
should not allow a boy of mine to have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

Dick’s heart came up in his mouth when 
he heard his father say this. What should 


he do? Instead of doing the best thing in 
the world, that is, confessing to his father 
how much he was. implicated in Bob’s lot- 
tery, he very foolishly decided not to say a 
word, but go ahead as he had begun, and 
trust to luck; perhaps his father would 
change his mind if he found that Dick really 
owned the ram. 

The drawing took place, and Dick was 
there. Tommy Blinkford had a bandan- 
na handkerchief tied over his eyes, and with 
one hand he drew forth a number from the 
hat, and held it up. 

Hurrah! ’’ shouted Dick, throwing his 
cap in the air, ‘‘ the old ramis mine. Num- 
ber fifteen has drawn the prize! ‘There is 
luck in odd numbers,’ said Rory O’Moore.” 
And he was so pleased that he jumped about 
quite merrily, until he began to think of 
what his father had said. 

Dick felt very much like the man who 
drew an elephant in a lottery; he was the 
owner of the black ram, but how was he to 
keep him when his father would not permit 
it? He tried to get Bob to allow him to 
keep it in his barn, but Bob would not con- 
sent; he said Dick had got the ram cheap 
enough to find a place to keep him in, he 
had raffied the ram on purpose to get rid of 
him, for he did not want him round, nor 
would his father have him, either. 

Dick did not know-what todo. He had 
no barn to put him in, not even a woodshed; 
it would not do to tie him up in the yard, 
for his father would see it at once, and be 
highly exasperated. He must find some- 
where to secrete the animal until his father’s 
permission was obtained. There was but 
one place he could think of. Dick’s cham- 
ber was in the L part of the house over the 
dining-room; adjoining his chamber was a 
rough, unfinished room over the kitchen, 
from which a flight of stairs descended to a 
small entryway between the kitchen and the 
back door. If the ram could be put up there 
for a day or two until Dick had made it all 
right with his father, it would do very well. 
But could the ram be made to walk up- 
stairs? Bob’s advice was asked, and he as- 
sured Dick that the ram could walk up-stairs 
as well as he could, and promised to help get 
him up. 

So Dick ran home to see if the coast was 
clear, and soon returned, saying that every- 
body had gone out, and now was a firstrate 
chance to stow away his prize. 

As soon as the boys heard what was going 
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to be done, they were anxious to lend a 
hand. 

A rope was procured, and with some diffi- 
culty fastened to the ram’s horns, then the 
boys took hold, and pulled the creature 
along towards Dick’s house. For a short 
distance the ram went along very well, but 
as soon as it recovered from the astonish- 
ment caused by such treatment, it began to 
be obstreperous, and plunge about in a very 
troublesome and careless manner. It made 
a dive at a lady that was passing with a baby 
in a perambulator, knocking the lady off the 
sidewalk, and rolling the infant out of the 
carriage into a very dirty mud-puddle. But 
after a while the boys arrived at Mr. Wig- 
gin’s. 

‘* Now we shall have a job getting the 
critter up-stairs,’’ said Tom Morrison. 

“T guess not, Tom,” said Eben Batchel- 
der, ‘‘all we’ve got to do is to pull, and if 
the rope does not break, the ram is bound to 
come up.” 

So the boys went to the head of the stairs 
and began to pull with all theirmight. The 
ram did not fancy going up-stairs, but held 
back with all his strength, until, finding re- 
sistance useless, he made a sudden rush up 
the staircase, scattering the boys in every 
direction, and taking refuge in the very room 
where they wanted to put him. 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted Eben, jumping up 

_and rubbing the back of his head which was 
pretty severely bumped. ‘‘I told you we 
would get the old fellow up. My gracious! 
didn’t he come though! Every one of us 
went over, the old ram slacked up the rope 
80 suddenly.” 

“Well, Dick, now you’ve got him just 
where you want him, so I would let him 
stay; he will be docile enough when he gets 
hungry,” said Bob Belknap. 

“+ All right,” said Dick, nobody ever comes 
to this room; there’s nothing in it but old 
trumpery, and if the old beast does not make 
a noise, no one will know he is_in the 
house.”’ 

So Dick shut the door, and the boys went 
home well satisfied with their afternoon’s 
fun. Dick went to the cellar to hunt some 
old wheels and other material for making a 
cart in which to harness his black ram, as 
soon as his father could be coaxed into per- 
mitting him to keep it, and he felt quite 
sure that the moment his father saw the 
noble animal he would immediately relent. 

Supper time came at last, and Mr. Wiggin 
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came home, but although Dick watched 
carefully for a chance to introduce the ram 
question, he could not get one. His father 
was not in very good humor; something 
adverse had happened in his business, and 
he was explaining it to his wife so earnestly 
that Dick saw plainly that he must wait til) 
another day. After supper it was the same; 
Mr. Wiggin took some account-books that 
he had brought from the store, and was soon 
absorbed in them. Richard went to his 
book-case and selecting the “‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” sat down to read it for at least 
the fifth time. Mrs. Wiggin took her work- 
basket, and sat down to darn the weekly 
quota of damaged hose. The old black ram 
in the lumber-room, glad at last to be let 
alone, lay down and went to sleep. 

Everything went along quietly till about 
half-past eight; Dick had forgotten every- 
thing in reading about Jack’s buffalo, and 
wondering if he could not put his black 
ram to the same use; Mr. Wiggin had 
covered two or three sheets of paper with 
scribblings and figures, when a loud ring 
came at the doorbell. 

Joanna went to the door, and in a few 
minutes ushered in Deacon Peleg Spatter- 
bury, a worthy old farmer who lived on a 
back road not far distant. 

‘Why, Mister Wiggin, how do you do? 
Hope you’re well, Mis. Wiggin. That’s 
your boy, Dick, is it? I’ve hearn my gran’- 
son tellon him. Pesky cold weather, Neigh- 
bor Wiggin,” said the old gentleman, as he 
came in. 

‘Yes, the weather is beginning to feel 
like winter, Mr. Spatterbury,’ said Mrs. 
Wiggin. 

That’s so, Mis. Wiggin. I was tellin’ 
my wife just afore I came out, says I, ‘Stati- 
ra, if we ain’t keerful our pump will get 
ketched.’ It got ketched twice last winter, 
and cost me five-and-thrippunce to get it 
fixed. Money ain’t so plenty, Friend Wig- 
gin, as to spend it on froze pumps.” 

** You are very right, Mr. Spatterbury; it 
is not pleasant to lay out money in repairing 
pumps,” remarked Mr. Wiggin. 

‘* What I called over for, Neighbor Wig- 
gin, was to see if you could lend me that big 
buffaler overcoat of your’n. I expect to go 
to West Crowboro’ to-morrow, and it’ll be 
mighty comfortable to wrap up in going 
over. I’ll take good care of it, and fetch it 
back all right,’’ said the old farmer. 

Dick heard this request in dismay. That 
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old coat had been lying for months in that 
very chamber where the ram was, and no 
one had wanted it, and now, at this very 
time, to have it called for, it seemed as if 
fate was against him. He sat in fear and 
trembling for the result. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Spatterbury; you 
shall have it with pleasure. I seldom use 
it, and can spare it as well as not,” replied 
Mr. Wiggin. Then, speaking to the servant- 
girl who had entered the room, he said:— 

‘‘ Joanna, I want you to go into that lum- 
ber-room over the kitchen, and get that 
large, buffalo coat you will see there. Take 
a lamp with you, and be careful.” 

‘“* Yes,’’ thought Dick, ‘‘I guess she had 
better be careful.” And helistened anxious- 
ly while Joanna was gone. He had not 
listened long when a terrific shriek rang 
through the house, and, in a moment more, 
the girl rushed into the room, her face as 
white as chalk, her eyes dilated with fright, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

‘“‘O sir, what did you send me to such a 
room as that for, at all, at all? Sure, the 
divil himself is there; didn’t I see his horns 
and his cloven hoof, and his two eyes, blaz- 
ingatme? Faith,and I’ll niver go up those 
stairs again, if I live till I’m in my grave ten 
years! 

Of course, Mr. Wiggin and his guest could 
not imagine what all this meant, although 
Dick knew well enough what had frightened 
Joanna. But, evidently, something was the 
matter, and Mr. Wiggin, taking the lamp, 
requested Farmer Spatterbury to follow him. 

Now the black ram, 

‘* Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep,’’ 
had started up at the servant-girl’s entrance, 
and being refreshed by the nap he had 
taken, felt all ready for a battle or fight of 
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some kind. He shook his head and stamped 
his foot defiantly, looking around for some 
object to empty his phials of wrath upon. 

At this moment Mr. Wiggin and his elder- 
ly neighbor appeared at the door, and en- 
tered. For a moment the lamp shone, just 
long enough to let them see the fiery eyes, 
the crooked horns, and dark outline of the 
horrid beast, then a draught of air extin- 
guished the light, and immediately the elder 
Wiggin received a terrible blow in the stom- 
ach, knocking him with such force against 
Mr. Spatterbury as to overturn that gentle- 
man, who chanced to be near the staircase, 
and heels over head, with a frightful clatter, 
went both of them, together with the old 
ram, over and over, down to the foot of the 
stairs. Joanna, who was listening at the 
kitchen door, seized her shawl, ran out of 
the house, and did not return for three 
days. 

Mrs. Wiggin and Dick hurried to the spot, 
and found that Mr: Wiggin and Farmer 
Spatterbury were somewhat battered, but 
not seriously hurt. The ram, however, lay 
on the floor, with his neck broken, quite 
dead. Mrs. Wiggin had a good fit of laugh- 
ter at the ridiculous sight before her; Mr. 
Wiggin regained his feet, and requested an 
explanation of the mystery. Dick was 
tempted to tell a lie, but, fortunately, he had 
courage enough to tell the story, through all 
its ramifications, holding back nothing. Mr.. 
Wiggin was so pleased that he forgave 
Richard, and told him the ram should be his. 
So the body was sold, and Dick had money 
enough from the sale to buy a young lamb, 
which proved far more profitable than the 
black ram, for, in fifteen years, that little 
lamb had increased to an immense flock, 
yielding a large income per annum. 
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BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


N the good old times when Haroun was 
Sultan of Bagdad, and Djaafar his 
Grand Vizier, a blind man by the name of 
Alciabiades was blest with a son. Now, 
Alciabiades had all his life desired a son, 
but he had given up all hope of the desire of 
his life being granted, and could hardly be- 
lieve his ears when told the prophet had 
granted his request. 


He embraced his wife with the ardor of a 
long absent lover, and, finally, was sent out 
of the apartment, he persisted in hugging so 
heartily the little, swaddled bundle of clothes 
that was placed in his arms. He had now 
but two regrets in life, one being his inabili- 
ty to see his beloved son, the other, his 
poverty. He became a slave to his son, 
and, in course of time his wife said to him:— 
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“O Alciabiades, son of foolishness! dost 
thou not knowif our son, Aliem, is not made 
with a rod to reverence us, he will be a 
smoke in our eyes, for he will be spoilt with 
indulgence ? ”’ 

“ Nay,”’ Alciabiades would reply, ‘‘ he is 
not a woman to be spoilt with kindness.”’ 

“* Verily,”’ his wife would then answer, 
indignantly, ‘“‘ not many women are likely to 
be spoilt, if kindness is the only weapon 
used.” 

‘Thou speakest like one of the foolish 
women,’’ Alciabiades would answer, loftily. 
‘‘ There is no woman in the house for thee 
to quarrel with, and thou must fain come to 
me.” 

Well, Aliem grew up to manhood, indulged 
in every whim it was possible for his father 
to grant. Although blest with a noble 
nature, unlimited indulgence had warped 
and distorted it, and one morning, to Alcia- 
biades’ frantic grief, he found his son had 
run away. Hiding her own grief, his wife 
sought in vain to comfort him. 

Aliem had not gone far from the city of 
Bagdad, ere he fell in with a band of rob- 
bers, who captured him and carried him to 
their chief in the mountains, where he was 
kept a prisoner several months. Aliem now 
repented his folly in leaving his aged parents, 
and made every endeavor to escape from his 
gloomy prison. For a long time his efforts 
were unavailing, but one morning, to his 
great joy, he found himself outside his prison 
walls. He knew not in what direction Bag- 
dad lay, and, breathing a prayer to the 
prophet, he followed the sun. 

The year had advanced to the rich heart of 
midsummer, yet, to Aliem’s anxious eyes, 
only an arid plain appeared with its once 
green herbage lying withered and dead. 
His strength soon gave way, and he fell ex- 
hausted to the ground. 

“T cannot die until I see my beloved 
parents,” he groaned; and, rising, went 
slowly forward. 

A dark line appeared on the distant hori- 
zon. Aliem’s heart bounded with joy, and 
it was not long before he was lying beneath 
a fringing palm, with the silvery tinkle of 
faJling water in his ears. 

Days and weeks became pearls on Time’s 
necklace, ere he came to a large city. No 
attention was paid to the weary youth, and 
one by one the purple shadows fell o’er 
mountain, hill and vale, like a mantle veiling 
the blossoms’ fragrant snow, and giving 
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weird shape to fern and tree waving with 
the zephyr’s breath. 

‘““Why dost thou lodge in the street? 
Turn aside and follow me,” said a voice at 
his side. ‘ 

Turning, Aliem saw an old woman, and 
he answered and said unto her:— 

“TI lodge in the street because no man 
hath invited me to his house.” 

‘*T have made ready my house for thee,” 
said the old woman. ‘ Behold, the fruit is 
plucked from the parent tree, and the table 
is already prepared.”’ 

“‘ Thy words to me, O woman,’’ answered 
Aliem, in great wonder, ‘‘are as a great 
rock and a spring of water in a hot and 
thirsty land.”’ 

As they entered a small, illy-furnished 
house, the old woman knelt at his feet, 
crying :— 

‘Save my daughter, I pray thee! ”’ 

‘Thou art mad!’ cried Aliem. 

‘Nay,’ answered the woman, quietly. 
‘Listen to my story, and may thine ears 
weigh the matter rightly. 

‘“*T am Queen Balkis, and when my hus- 
band, King Dido, departed to the land of 
peace, Yassan Agha, a son of the king, put 
all the royal family (excepting my daughter) 
to death, and took the throne. Being angry 
with Elwilda and myself—he, being in league 
with an evil gnome—cast a spell over us 
both, under which we must remain till he is 
dead. I have consulted a celebrated der- 
vish, and he informed me that a youth 
would be sent to release us from Yassan’s 
power.” 

‘¢ T will release thee,” cried Aliem, “ from 
the spell of the enchanter.” 

As Aliem uttered these words, Elwilda, 
horribly deformed, approached and kissed 
his hand, saying, in a voice sweeter than the 
bulbul’s song on his bridal morn:— 

‘* May the prophet give thee wisdom and 
strength to perform thy vow.” 

The next day, Aliem went into the forest 
to cut wood. He had felled but one tree 
when a hideous creature rose out of the 
earth, and asked, in tones as hoarse as dis- 
tant thunder:— 

‘¢ What art thou doing ?”’ 

‘‘T am cutting wood for Queen Balkis and 
the Princess Elwilda,’’ replied Aliem. 

‘“‘ Here is a box to pay thee for thy trou- 
ble,” said the gnome, with a chuckle that 
sounded like stones falling on a stone pave- 
ment. 
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‘““T went away empty and return full,” 
said Aliem to the queen, on his return from 
the forest. ‘‘ This gold box I found in the 
branches of the tree I felled, and this black 
one, the gnome I saw, gave me.” 

As Aliem opened the golden box, a dainty 
little lady stepped out. 

‘“‘As I was sleeping in the golden heart of 
a rose,’ said the fairy, in the softest voice 
Aliem ever heard, ‘“‘an evil gnome seized 
me and imprisoned me in this box, that was 
closed by a spell over which I had no power. 
I give thee this wand in return for my lib- 
erty. It has the power to give the owner 
the form of whatsoever he desires. The 
box given thee by the gnome stupefies the 
one near it, when it is opened. Farewell.” 
And the fairy disappeared. 

The next day the gnome again appeared, 
and gave Aliem a sword. That night the 
fairy appeared and said:— 

‘“* The sword given thee by the gnome de- 
stroys the one that draws it.” 

As Aliem appeared the next day, the 
gnome’s face was dark as the cloud that flies 
before the whirlwind. 

‘¢ What art thou doing?” he cried. 

“T am cutting wood for the queen and 
her daughter,’’ replied Aliem, in no wise 
dismayed by the gnome’s fierce looks. 

‘“* Here is a casket for thy trouble.” 

Again the fairy came to Aliem, saying the 
casket contained flames of fire. 

The gnome was so angry on seeing Aliem 
the succeeding day, that he tore up the trees 
in his rage. Casting stones in the air they 


became eagles. Aliem waved his wand and 


became a roe, when the eagles disappeared, 
The gnome then commanded a whirlwind to 
pass through the forest, and the mighty trees 
bowed like blades of grass before the wind. 
Aliem became a stone, and the wind passed 
harmlessly by. The gnome next caused a 
great lake to be emptied over the forest, and 
Aliem became a fish. He next ordered 
flames of fire to devour the youth. Aliem 
became a strong wind and drove the fire into 
a great lake. The gnome then caused the 
earth to open her mouth and swallow the 
forest. Aliem waved his wand and became 
an eagle. The gnome clapped his hands, 
and Aliem found himself surrounded by a 
great company of gnomes, and the air was 
filled with shouts and jeering laughs, and 
darkened with the bluish vapor of their 
breaths. 
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Waving his wand, Aliem became a cloud 
and opened the box and casket the gnome 
had given him. When the mist had cleared 
away, Aliem saw the chief gnome lying on 
the ground, and taking his own form, he 
bound him with a cord of hair, saying:— 

“Receive the reward of thy wickedness. 
The cord with which I bind thee is made of 
a maiden’s hair, in whose heart was never 
an evil thought. Seven days was she braid- 
ing it,a day for a year, seven years shalt 
thou go bound.”’ 

The gnome gave such a dreadful shriek it 
was heard all over the world, and Aliem 
never saw him again. 

When he returned from the forest, he was 
greeted by the two loveliest women he had 
ever seen, and to his amazement he found 
they were Queen Balkis and the Princess 
Elwilda. They at once set out for the 
palace of Yassan Agha. The greatest con- 
fusion prevailed in the palace. Some cried 
one thing, some another, and all were nearly 
frightened out of their wits. Aliem, at 
length, ascertained that a frightful-looking 
gnome, with his arms bound with a cord of 
hair, had suddenly risen through the floor, 
saying sternly to Yassan Agha:— 

‘Receive the reward of thy wickedness, 
also.”” And the next moment Yassan was 


dead. 


Aliem summoned the people together, 
and, after telling them of Yassan’s wicked- 
ness to Balkis and her daughter, they cried 
out, with one voice:— 

‘* Brave youth, Queen Balkis and the 
Princess owe their deliverance to thee, 
therefore they shall reward thee, and thou 


* shalt be our king.” 


And they crowned him with the crown of 
King Dido, and married him to the lovely 
princess that very day. 

Aliem at once set out with a large retinue 
for Bagdad, and was welcomed by his pa- 
rents as one raised from the dead. The 
story of his adventures coming to the 
caliph’s knowledge, he made Aliem and his 
retinue a great dinner, and loaded them 
with presents. Aliem sought the best phy- 
sicians for his father, and, to Alciabiades’ 
great joy, he beheld his idolized son. 

Aliem lived many years, honored and re- 
spected. 


Thus, you see, trouble oft fits one for com-- 


ing prosperity. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


We give below a number of dishes from which 
housekeepers may select their own menus. 

BEEFSTEAK WITH CUCUMBERS AND ONIONS. 
—Slice one large cucumber and one onion. The 
former should lie for an hour in ice-water. 
Then dry and fry both with butter until turning 
rather yellow. Cover with a little gravy or stock 
and simmer until tender. Meantime let a pan 
get very hot, lay on a steak and fry brown on 
one side; turn in about three minutes, inserting 
a fork in the outer edges, and not penetrating 
the meat to allow the juices toescape. It should 
be turned two or three times, and not a bit of 
fat should be put in the pan except that on the 
steak. When done, lay on a hot dish, season 
well, and pour the stewed cucumbers and onions 
over it. A steak cooked in this way is equal to 
one broiled, but the pan must be so hot that 
when the meat is laid in it hisses. 


DEVILED Eeé6s with thin slices of broiled ham 
make a tasteful luncheon dish. Cut six hard- 
boiled eggs in halves and remove the yolks. 
Pound these to a paste with three tablespoonfuls 
of minced ham, a very little salt, white pepper, 
mustard and salad oil or melted butter enough to 
make it smooth. Add a few drops of lemon 
juice, fill the eggs with the mixture, rounding 
them well up and smoothing the tops nicely, and 
stand in a bed of the inner leaves of lettuce or of 
cresses. 


JELLIED CHICKEN.—A very nice supper dish 
for an evening entertainment. Press a pair of 
fowls as for roasting, omitting the stuffing, and 
boil slowly in as little water as possible until 
they are so tender that the meat drops from the 
bones. Chop or cut the meat into small pieces, 
seasoning with salt, pepper, and the least bit of 
grated nutmeg and lemon rind. Much of the 
excellence of any kind of jellied meats will de- 
pend upon the skill of the cook in seasoning. 
Put some slices of hard-boiled eggs in the bottom 
of a mold; next place a layer of chicken, and 
continue with alternate layers of egg and chick- 
en until the mold is two-thirds full. Reduce the 
broth in which the chickens were cooked, by 
boiling it until there is not more than halfa 
pint, Season this and pour it over the contents 
of the mold. Ifthe weather is very warm, take 
the precaution of adding a tablespoonful of 
soaked geletine to the stock. Turn out on a flat 
platter and garnish with bright-red beets, boiled 
‘and cut in fancy shapes, dark-green parsley, and 
light-colored celery tops. 


A Most ExcELLENT VEGETABLE Soup can 
be made for five cents a quart. Cut in small 


dice a pint bowlful of any and every kind of 
vegetable, among them a spoonful or twoof peas 
and string beans. Put them over the fire ina 
quart of boiling water, and simmer until very 
tender, if the water reduces by boiling add more, 
Season with white pepper and salt, and add a 


spoonful of butter cut in bits and rolled in flour, 


and a cup of hot cream just before serving. It 
must not boil after the cream goes in. Milk 
may be used instead of cream. 


CURRIED Fow..—Mix together one tablespoon- 
ful of curry powder, and a heaping tablespoonful 
of flour, with two saltspoonfuls of salt. Cut the 
remains of cold fowl in neat pieces, removing 
the skin if any, and dip them in the above mix- 
ture, pressing the powder in. Peel and slice 
thinly one onion, and chop a tart apple. Puta 
piece of butter in a frying pan, and cook the 
onion in it, turning often. It should turn yel- 
low but must not brown in the least. When 
tender add the apple just to make it hot; then 
put both into a stewpan to keep warm while you 
fry the pieces of chicken to a deep yellow color 
in hot butter. Put it in the stewpan with the 
onion and apple, and pour over slowly a pint of 
hot milk. Shake the pan gently for two or 
three minutes, and then let it simmer very slow- 
ly for half an hour. Send to table hot witha 
dish of rice. If these directions are carefully 
followed, it will be scarcely possible to tell that 
the fowl was ceoked previously. 


SwEET Potato CAKE.—This is a very appe- 
tizing dish, and it is also a good way to use up 
left over potatoes. Weigh and mash half 4 
pound of them after removing the skin. When 
smooth and free from lumps, add butter the size 
of an egg (melted), three ounces of flour, season- 
ing to taste, and salt and warm milk enough to 
make a dough that you can roll out. Flour the 
board and roll out less than half an inch thick; 
cut in squares or diamonds, butter a tin well, 
sprinkle on it a little flour, and bake. If the 
oven is very hot, put a grate under to prevent 
burning. They can also be made of other pota- 
toes, and baked on a griddle if preferred. 


Luncu Cake.—Into one cup of buttermilk, 
and one-half cup of sour cream, stir one cup of 
brown sugar, and one of seeded raisins, and cur- 
rants mixed; half a teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves, ginger and nutmeg, and one-half of 
a nutmeg grated, a level teaspoonful of salt, and 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. Bake ins 
large sheet and eat warm. 


APPLE MERINGUE PIE.—To a quart of 
strained apple-sauce, add a cup of white sugar, a 
large tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, a pinch of salt, and a little essence of 
lemon; add the yolks of four eggs, beaten light; 
fill the crusts, and bake a light brown—no upper 
crust—then cover with a meringue made of the 
whites, beaten to a stiff froth with four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Set in the oven 
for three minutes. Peach pies are delicious made 
in the same way. 


WAFFLES.—Waflles made without yeast for 
breakfast or tea, are very nice, provided they are 
light, and not like pieces of leather. Beat four 
eggs very light, and add a quart of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a half tea-cupful of melted 
butter; stir in flour tomake a not too stiff batter; 
grease the irons well, and have them very hot. 
Bake quickly, and if for tea, drop on bits of 
butter, and sprinkle with cinnamon, or nutmeg 
and sugar. If for breakfast, use syrup, or honey. 
In buttering these, do not touch them with a 
knife, but let the butter fall on in little pieces. 


WAFFLES WITH YEAST.—Stir one tablespoon- 
ful of salt (heaping), and one ounce of melted 
butter, into one quart of lukewarm milk; add 
flour to make a stiff batter, and one gill of yeast, 
or one yeast cake dissolved in that quantity of 
warm water. Beat well, and let it stand over 
night, or if in the day-time, when the kitchen is 
warm, six hours will make them light. Add 
three beaten eggs, and one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and bake. 


CRULLERS.—These crullers are quite as health- 
ful as it is possible for anything fried in fat to 
be; and, as I confess to sharing the predilection 
which children have for the old-fashioned cruller, 
I will only suggest that they be given in small 
doses. Beat five eggs very light, stirring in one 
pound of sugar, and add a teacupful of batter 
which has been creamed until light; thena scant 
half-teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a cup 
of buttermilk, with sifted flour to make it the 
stiffness of biscuit dough. Sift a pound and a 
half of flour, and you may need a little more or 
less, but it must be stiff enough to roll out. Cut 
them into any shape you please. Have the pan 
or skillet half full of boiling lard. As soon as it 
begins to bubble, throw in a piece of bread, and 
if it takes color quickly, the fat is hot enough. 
Put as many crullers in the pan as you can con- 
veniently turn over, remembering that they swell 
to double the size. When they are first dropped 
in they sink. Take a long kitchen fork, or an 
egg-whip—something that will not hold the fat— 
and turn them over, and they will then rise to 
the top as lightasa puff. Be careful not to burn 
the lard, and when you have finished frying, boil 
up a sliced potato in it for fifteen minutes, and 
Strain, and it will do to use a second time. 
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CooKING FOR CHILDREN.—Among the En- 
glish, children are not allowed to eat everything 
their elders do, as they are in America, but are 
fed with food convenient forthem. Plain soups 
and puddings, beef tea, baked poiatoes, and 
stewed fresh and dried fruits, with preparations 
of sago and tapioca, are all nutritious and health- 
ful. A nice way to prepare a baked potato is to 
squeeze it out of its skin into a hot soup plate, 
and mash it as fine as flour with a silver fork; 
break over this a lightly-boiled egg, sprinkle 
with salt and a few fresh breadcrumbs, and pour 
over all three-quarters of a breakfast-cupful of 
beef tea. It must be seasoned palatably, and the 
egg should be boiled by placing it over the firein 
cold water; when the water boils, remove it to 
the back of the range where boiling will cease, 
and let it stand five minutes. In this way, the 
white of the egg will be soft. 

To make beef tea, cut the meat in dice, on a 
dish, and not on a board, as the latter absorbs 
the juices wastefully; free it from fat, and have 
the proper measure of water beside you in a 
bowl (one pint for a pound of meat), throw in 
the meat, which has been sprinkled lightly with 
salt as it was being cut. Let it remain for two 
hours, and then set it over the fire in a sauce- 
pan; as soon as it boils, watch carefully, and 
remove to a bowl the first rising; it is the very 
essence of the meat thrown out. Let it boil ten 
minutes, no longer, and strain through a sieve 
into the bowl containing the skimmings. So 
completely does this way of making beef tea ex- 
tract the goodness, that it would need be a very 
hungry dog who would eat-what is left. 


BED SPREAD AND SHAMS.—Get dotted Swiss 
muslin, with the dot as large as the centre of a 
daisy, and several inches apart, also a quantity of 
yellow and white silk-linen floss. Thread a nee- 
dle with a long end of the yellow floss, and cover 
the polka dot with it. The silk must run 
the same way as the thread on the dot, and 
instead of crossing the dot on the under side, 
pass the needle back to the right side and across 
again. The daisy centre will not pull out of 
shape so readily if it is done in this way, and 
much floss will be saved. Cut a piece of paste- 
board the size of a daisy, cut out the centre to fit 
the daisy centre; draw with a pencil across the 
pasteboard, eight lines to make eight petals, and 
make a dot on the Swiss, top and bottom, where 
the petals willcome. Work these with the white 
floss, allowing four threads to each petal, and 
none on the wrong side, catching the floss down 
at the point of the petal, and so back again tothe 
middle on the right side. This work is quickly 
done, and the effect is veryelegant. Finish with 
a deep hem, or edge with torchon or antique lace. 
Line with blue cambric, and put a tasteful bow 
of blue and yellow ribbon on the middle or upper 
left hand corner of each of the shams. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


QUEEN BEEs.—It sometimes happens that a 
demand arises in the beehive for more queens 


than are hatching in the queen cells, says a~ 


writer in the Chicago Tribune. In such a case 
the nurses break down the walls surrounding a 
young worker egg, or larva, enlarge the cell to 
royal dimensions, feed the stimulating jelly to 
the occupant, and a queen is produced. A queen 
is born sixteen days from the day the egg is laid, 
but she is not always permitted to come out from 
her cell. The old queen hates her young rivals 
so bitterly that should they be permitted to come 
within her reach she would instantly kill them. 
Indeed, she has to be prevented from attacking 
them in their cells, and the resistance thus op- 
posed is the only symptom of insubordination to 
the queen ever shown that ruler. 

The nurses live in hopes that the old queen 
will swarm, which is to lead part of the colony 
out of the hive to a new home, and as long as 
there is any prospect of her doing so, they will 
protect the young queens. Should the queen 
mother leave the hive for good, the young queens 
are liberated one by one, a few days apart, in 
order to prevent them destroying one another. 
Should two get out at the same time, they imme- 
diately fight until one is killed, when the other 
becomes ruler of the hive. Such combats meet 
with no opposition, the members of the colony 
standing by and watching the struggle with in- 
tense interest. The first use the victor makes of 
her power, is to kill off all her sister queens in 
their cells. -It is a curious fact that when two 
sister queens fighting for the crown get into such 
a@ position that each has the power to kill the 
other, they at once retreat. Patriotism is greater 
than natural hostility, and neither is willing to 
leave the colony without a queen. 

Late in the season, when the time for swarm- 
ing is past, it happens, sometimes, that new 
queens are hatched. The workers then realize 
that the old queen must remain with them for 
the winter, and offer the young queens no protec- 
tion. The fury of the old queen meets with no 
obstacle as she transfixes one by one in their 
cells with her sting, her hated rivals. 


A LARGE Ciry.—lIf any one were to walk one 
way through all the streets of London, he would 
be obliged to go a distance of two thousand six 
hundred miles, or as far as it is across the Amer- 
ican continent from New York to San Francisco. 
This will give an idea of what would have to be 
done in order to see even the greater part of 
London. 

In our approach to the city, as well as in our 
rambles through the streets, we shall not be 
struck so much by its splendid and imposing ap- 


pearance as by its immensity. Go where you 
may, there seems to be no end to the town. It is 
fourteen miles one way, and eight miles the other, 
and contains a population of nearly four million 
people, which is greater, indeed, than that of 
Switzerland, or the kingdoms of Denmark and 
Greece combined. We are told on good author- 
ity, that there are more Scotchmen in London 
than in Edinburgh, more Irishmen than in Dub- 
lin, and more Jews than in Palestine, with for- 
eigners from all parts of the world, including a 
great number of Americans. Yet there are so 
many Englishmen in London, that one js not 
likely to notice the presence of these people of 
other nations. 

That vast body of citizens, some so rich they 
never can count their money, and some so poor 
that they never have any to count, eat every year 
four hundred thousand oxen, one and a half mil- 
lion sheep, eight million chickens and game 
birds, not to speak of calves, hogs, and different 
kinds of fish. They consume five hundred mil- 
lion oysters, which, although it seems like a large 
number, would only give, if equally divided 
among the people, one oyster every third day to 
each person. 

There are three hundred thousand servants in 
London, enough people to make a large city; but 
as this gives only one servant to each dozen citi- 
zens, it is quite evident that a great many of the 
people must wait on themselves. Things are 
very unequally divided in London; and I have no 
doubt that instead of there being one servant to 
twelve persons, some of the rich lords and ladies 
have twelve servants apiece. 


SomE or Common Saxt.—The power 
of the soda used in cooking to relieve the pain of 
burns is now extensively known. Its usefulness 
is enhanced by its being so common as to be, 
usually, within reach. Somewhat akin to this is 
the efficacy of table-salt in certain forms of in- 
flammation. It is a remedy that finds a place in 
nearly all countries and households. 

But the very fact that these articles are so fa- 
miliar in domestic use, makes it difficult to regard 
them as powerful remedies. It would be quite 
otherwise if they were rare, and could only be 
obtained at the druggist’s. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to refer to what is marvelous in their 
chemical composition. 

The base, or fundamental element, in each is 
the same—a most wonderful metal, which burns 
with an intense flame when heated to tempera- 
ture twenty-two degrees less than that of boiling 
water. This metal issodium. Combine it in the 
proper proportion with carbonic acid—the gas 
thrown off from burning coal—and “soda,” or, 
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more properly, bicarbonate of soda, is produced. 
Let it combine with chlorine, which forms, in 
chemical union with lime, one of our most pow- 
erful disinfectants, and we have the familiar salt 
of our tables. 

It should be impressed on the mind of our 
readers that there is the highest medical authority 
for the statement that there is nothing better 
than common salt for any ordinary inflammation 
of the throat, mouth, or nasal passages. Dis- 
solve a dessert-spoonful in a coffee-cup, and gar- 
gle the solution, or snuff it up the nose until it 
comes out into the back mouth. Repeat two or 
three times a day, until cured. 

Doctor Thackery, of Philadelphia, has found 
that salt is effective in the most violent attacks 
of erysipelas, and, moreover, leaves no unsightly 
scars behind. He usesasaturated solution—that 
is as strong as it can be made—and simply keeps 
the part covered with a cloth wet with it. At 
the same time he cools the system with a dose of 
Epsom salts, mixed with lemon-juice, and orders 
a light, farinaceous diet. 

As erysipelas is so sudden in its attacks, and so 
speedy in its action, those located at a distance 
from doctors would do well to make a special note 
of this. 


LonELY JACOB’s LADDER.—On Mount Whit- 
ney, the highest mountain in California, at a 
level of 14,000 feet above the sea, and 1,500 feet 
above the timber line, where there is no soil and 
no moisture save snow and hail and ice, there 
grows a little flower shaped like a bell-flower, 
gaudy in colors of red, purple and blue. It is 
called Jacob’s ladder, and its fragrance par- 
takes of the white jasmine. It blooms alone, for 
it not only has no floral associate, but there is no 
creature, not even bird or insect, to keep it 
company. 


KEEP THE Eyes Suut.—We are told to keep 
our eyes ever open, but it is often well to keep 
them shut. One of the chief causes of nervous 
disease is the straining of the eyes and the con- 
stant tension of the mind. When stretched out 
in the barber’s chair, do not try to read a news- 
paper, but close your eyelids under the soothing 
undulations of the lather-brush, or the dreamy 
sensation of the shampoo, with the darkey’s big 
hands gliding over your pate. In a railway car- 
riage, instead of staring out of your sockets 
at the landscape that is being torn into shreds 
before you, fold your arms, bow your head, and 
listen to the whirr of the wheels that make an 
accompaniment to the wordless song crooning in 
your heart. Again, in the concert-room, in 
place of surveying the audience critically, or 
watching the beauty of the singer behind the 
footlights, shut your eyes once more, and let the 
music sink into your soul, rocking it on the 
Waves of emotion, and wafting it insensibly into 


the ideal world. In a still higher sense, to keep 
our eyes and mouth shut is one of the wisest les- 
sons of life. . 


Wuy THe Crow 1s Bracx.—The Indians of 
the extreme North-west have some very remark- 
able legends about the creation, in which the 
crow takes the leading part, bringing order out 
of chaos. Perhaps the most curious was that 
which accounted for the raven coat of the crow. 
One night, while making a tour through his do- 
minions, he stopped at the house of Can-nook, a 
chief, and begged for lodging and a drink of 
water. Can-nook offered him a bed, but, on 
account of the scarcity of water, refused to give 
him anything to drink. When all the rest were 
asleep, the crow got up to hunt for the water- 
butt, but was heard by Can-nook’s wife, who 
aroused her husband. He, thinking that the 
crow was about to escape, piled logs of gum 
wood upon the fire. The crow made desperate 
efforts to fly through the hole in the roof where 
the smoke escaped, but Can-nook caused the 
smoke to be denser and denser, and when the 
crow finally regained the outer air, he had a 
black plumage. It was previously white. 


THe DISCOVERER OF SPECTACLES. — Few 
inventions have conferred a greater blessing on 
the human race than that which assists impaired 
vision. It is impossible to say how many there 
are at the present day whose lives would be al- 
most valueless were it not for the use of specta- 
cles. Indeed, Dr. Johnson rightly expresssd his 
surprise that such a benefactor as the discoverer 
of spectacles, should have found no worthy biog- 
rapher to celebrate his ingenuity. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, his name is a matter of much uncer- 
tainty; and, hence, a grateful posterity have been 
prevented bestowing upon his memory that honor 
which it has so richly merited. But it may be 
noted that popular opinion has, long ago, pro- 
nounced in favor of Spina, a Florentine monk, 
as the rightful claimant, though some are in 
favor of Roger Bacon. Monsieur Spoon, in his 
Researches Curieuses d’ Antiquite,’’ fixes the 
date of invention of spectacles between the years 
1280 and 1311, and says that Alexander de Spina, 
having seen a pair made by some other person, 
who was unwilling to communicate the secret of 
their construction, ordered a pair for himself, 
and found them so useful that he cheerfully and 
promptly made the invention public. According 
to an Italian antiquary, the person to whom 
Spina was indebted for his information was Sal- 
vino, who died in the year 1318, and he quotes 
from a manuscript in his possession an epitaph 
which records the circumstance :— 

** Here lies Salvino Armoto d’Armati, of Flor- 
ence, the inventor of spectacles. May God par- 
don his sins. The year 1318.”’ 
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RUTHVEN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briegs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 


10.—ArenaA 
LocalL 
ThroB 
HingE 
OrieL 
RoutE 
NisaN 
12.—Lilliputian. 13.—Hoodwink. 
14.—It is better to do well than to say well. 
15.—That which is well done is twice done. 


35.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In “‘custard’’ and cake, not in pie ; 
In “‘ mustard” and steak, not in fry ; 
In “‘trailing” and train, not in go; 

In “ bailing” and drain, not in flow; 
In “blunder’’ and baw], not in cry; 
“In “thunder” and squall, not in sky; 
In “railing” and guip, not in mock; 

. In “whaling” and whip, not in shock. 


In ancient times the sword decided 
That might made right, 

And he was scorned and much derided 
Who would not fight; 

Each hidden sword was ably wielded 
by brawny knight, 

The story of their deeds have yielded 
Readers delight; 

Though we have thus their names concealed, 
In Webster’s fiction 

You'll find the mystery revealed 
In pleasing diction. 

MAUDE. 


36.—An Octagon. 
1 A body of lawyers. 2 Solicited. 3 Report- 
ed. 4 To discuss. 5 Seized again. 6 To hin- 
der. 7 A cave. Cyrit DEANE. 


37.—A Diamond. 
1 A letter. 2 A disorderly crowd. 3 Small 
animals. 4 Dyed. 5 A small marine animal. 
6 Todescry. 7 A letter. Frep E. Ricu. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


38.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nine letters, is ill 
manners. 
The 5, 4, 2, 3, is a gloomy state of mind. 
The 7, 1, 9, 8, 6, isa relation. WINIFRED. 


39.—Double Diagonals. 
* 1A purgative. 2 Disturbance. 3 Intrusted. 
4 One who equips for a voyage. 5 Unwelcome 
persons. 6 Persevered steadily. 7 Absence. 
8 Striking together. 9 The act of winking. 
Left to right.—Disorder. 
Right to left.—A bruise in the flesh. 


40.—Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters.) 

1 A large, open, flat-bottomed boat. 2 Brisk- 
ly performed. 3 Adhesive. 4 A pastoral poem. 
5 A quack medicine. 6 An exhibition of paint- 
ings. 7 A sovereign ruler. 8 A strife for supe- 
riority. 

Primals.—An odoriferous plant. 

Finals.—An aromatic plant. 


Deletions. 

41.—Take a letter from equality of numbers, 
and leave one of two litigants. 

42.—A letter from a fraction, and leave one of 
the smaller planets. 

43.—A letter from playing over the surface, 
and leave to mourn. 

44.—A letter from the blackbird, and leave 
unmixed. 

45.—A letter from certain kinds of swallows, 
and leave morning worship or service. 

46.—A letter from to hate, and leave a turner’s 
machine. Cyri DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, received before Sept. 
10th, we offer a book of beautiful poems; and for 
the next best list, an interesting novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Birdie Browne, Mufti, Bert Rand, Teddy, 
Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Katie Smith, J. D. L., Nich- 
olas, Birdie Lane, Ida May, Black Hawk, Cora 
A. L., Tellie Phone, Eulalie, Jack, Willie L., 
Tom B., Bridget McQ., Lillie Lee, Good Hugh, 
Vixen and Kate Murphy. 

Prize- Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the next best list. 

New puzzles, of all kinds, are always wanted 
for publication. 


1.—Sainfoin. 
2-—SILAS 3—CLASPS 
NOTED LARIAT 
TOWEL ARISTA 
MELON SISTER 
DEPOT PATENT 
STARTS 
4.—T-actual. 5.—J-angle. 
6.—G-lair. 7.—C-hough. 
| 
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THE OPEN CAR. 


The shades of night were dim afar, 

When Smithers took an open car; 

The air was cold and drear and gray 

And every zephyr seemed to say— 
Hay fever. 


The hard-backed seats were chill and bare, 
And Smithers sat and shivered there ; 
While whistling winds did shrilly blow, 
And ever seemed to whisper low— 

Neuralgy.”’ 


The mules flew wildly down the track, 
The night-air crept down Smithers’ back, 
The canvas curtains round did shake, 
And every draft brought in its wake 
Pneumonia. 


John Smithers blew his weeping nose 
And shuffled round his frosted toes ; 
But ere he reached his humble door, 
Alas! poor Smithers was no more— 
Consumption. 
—Chicago News. 


One day a gentleman called in at the store of 
Mr. Ralph Hardman, witha violin box under his 
arm. He purchased a necktie for which he paid 
fifty cents, and then asked permission to leave 
his box while he did a few errands down town. 
Old Hardman—a dealer in new and second-hand 
clothing—had no objection. 

“Ttis a violin,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ which I 
prize very highly. It was given me by an old 
Italian, who died at my father’s house. I beg 
you be careful of it, sir.’”’ 

Mr. Hardman promised, and the owner of the 
violin departed. 

Toward noon, when the old clothing dealer was 


very deeply engaged in the work of selling a suit. 


of shoddy for genuine Prussian tricot, a stranger 
entered the store—a remarkably well-dressed 
man, with a distinguished look. The violin box 
was in sight upon the shelf, and as no one was 
near to prevent, the new-comer slipped around 
and opened the box and took out the instrument, 
a very dark-hued and ancient-looking one. 

“Hallo!” cried Hardman, when he heard the 
sound of the viol, ‘‘ what for you touch dat, eh?”’ 

The stranger explained that he was a professor 
—that he was a leader of an orchestra, and that 
he could never see a violin without trying it. 
And then he drew the bow across the strings, 
playing a few passages of a fine old German 
waltz. : 

“My soul,’’ he cried, after he had run his fin- 
gers over the instrument awhile, ‘‘that is the 
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best violin I ever saw! There is not a better one 
in the city, a perfectly genuine old Cremona. I 
will give you a hundred dollars for it.”’ 

Hardman said it was not his. 

“ll give you one hundred and fifty! Two 
hundred!’’ 

Mr. Hardman was forced to explain how the 
violin came to be left in the store. 

The stranger had taken out his pocket-book 
and drawn forth two one-hundred dollar bank 
notes. He put them back, remarking:— 

“*T must have that violin if money will buy it. 
When the owner returns will you ask him to 
wait forme? If he cannot do that, tell him to 
call at the office of the treasurer of the Academy 
of Music, and inquire for the director of the 
orchestra. Will you do it?” 

Hardman said he would. 

** But,” suggested the stranger, ‘‘ you need not 
tell the man what I have said about his viol, nor 
what I’ve offered; because he may have no idea 
of what a treasure he possesses. You will be 
circumspect.”’ 

The stranger went away, and Ralph Hardman 
reflected. In the course of an hour the owner of 
the violin returned and asked for his box. But 
the shoddy man had been captivated by the gold- 
en bait. 

‘*What would the gentleman sell his violin 
for?” 

At first the gentleman would not listen to the 
proposition; but after a deal of talk he confessed 
that he was not himself a professor, and could 
not well afford to keep such a valuable instru- 
ment. He would sell it for one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, not a penny less. 

Ralph Hardman paid the money and became 
the legal possessor of the violin, ready to take 
anywhere from three to five hundred dollars from 
the director of the orchestra, as he might be able. 

But the director did not come. At the end of 
a week Hardman carried the violin to a profes- 
sional friend, and asked him what was its real 
value. His friend examined it and said:— 

‘¢ Two dollars and a half without the box!”’ 

Ralph Hardman was strongly of the opinion 
that the gentleman who had left the violin in his 
care was a swindler, and that the director was a 
partner in the business, and that together they 
had made him their victim. That night shoddy 
was marked up ten per cent. 


It is said that a joker recently induced the 
owner of a goat to take the animal up to the hall 
in which a lodge was in session. He told the 
man that the lodge’s goat was dead, and a new 
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one was needed for immediate service. The goat 
was a very troublesome one, one of the “billy” 
persuasion, and its owner was glad to be rid of 
him, so he promptly haltered him, and after an 
exciting trip through the streets and a fatiguing 
journey up two pairs of stairs, the outer door 
was reached, the man being tired with his exer- 
tions and the goat mad at being hauled so far 
above terra firma against his will. Just then a 
young man who was to be initiated that night 
came up-stairs, and the goat, catching sight of 
him, jerked away from its owner, and with a 
hair-raising, blood-curdling baa-a-a, lowered its 
horns and went for the new-comer like a wolf at 
a yearlinglamb. One glimpse of his wild, weird- 
looking assailant was sufficient, and the fright- 
ened candidate, with an ear-splitting yell of dis- 
may, went down-stairs, six steps at a jump, and 
made for the woods at a 2.40 gate. His initiation 
has been indefinitely postponed until he can be 
found, and the lodge has placed advertisements 
in the newspapers asking for intelligence of his 
whereabouts. 


The following is the verdict of a negro jury:— 

‘“‘We, de undersigned, being a koroner’s jury 
to sit on the body ob the nigger Sambo, now dead 
and gone afore us, hab been sittin’ on de said 
negro aforesaid, did on de night ob de furteenth 
of November, come to def by falling from de 
bridge ober de riber, in de said riber, where we 
find he was subsequently drown, and arterwaads 
washed on de riber side, whar we suppose he was 
froze to def.”’ 


He was an agent for a step ladder. Not an 
ordinary step ladder, but a combination, con- 
vertible, extensional, generally utilizable step 
ladder. He greeted the lady of the house ata 
White street residence, last Friday afternoon, 
with a winning smile, as she opened the door in 
response to his knock, and proceeded at once to 
expatiate and illustrate the many advantages of 
his step ladder over the ordinary step ladder. It 
was just what every model housekeeper could 
not possibly do without; that fact any intelligent 
woman could see at a glance. It could be used 
in cases where every other step ladder could not; 
an attachment here made it a most comfortable 
chair for a grown-up person, another attachment 
there converted it into a high chair, and still by 
other combinations it could be made into an iron- 
ing table, a cradle, a drawing-room what-not, or 
a garden wheel-barrow. And then it was inde- 
structible, and would last a family a life-time. 
Why, it would bear the weight of four men. 
That was where the agent made the greatest 
mistake of his life. To prove its strength he 
gave a spring in the air and sat down on top of 
it hard. That is, he meant to. For as he land- 
ed, there was a terrific crash, and the air was 
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filled with flying bits of wood that made the lady 
of the house think she was in the coal cellar 
when a load of kindling wood was dumped in 
the cellar. Then there was a dull, sickening 
thud as the agent landed flat on his back on the 
piazza. She laughed as he slowly crawled from 
beneath the wreck and gazed ruefully about for 
amoment. Then he said: ‘‘ You can use it for 
kindling wood,’’ and walked sorrowfully away. 

A clothing firm occupying a prominent corner 
in Chicago, says the Herald, concluded some 
weeks ago that on the first of May it would ex- 
tend its first floor room by leasing the quarters 
then occupied by a German saloon-keeper. The 
clothing people already occupied the floors above 
the saloon on lease, and by a sort of agreement 
with the owner of the block, had a call on the 
ground floor whenever they were ready to pay 
the rental demanded. 

This time having arrived, the manager of the 
clothing store, in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing with the German, and possibly to prevent 
ruinous competition in bids for the lease, called 
on the saloon-keeper in a friendly way, and re- 
marked that he guessed his firm would take the 
store room after the first of May, and that the 
dispenser of beer and pretzels had better be look- 
ing for new quarters. 

“But I don’t vant to move,’’ protested the 
German. 

“Well, but you’ll have to. You’re a poor 
man and we are rich, and we can pay three times 
as much for this room as youcan. If you'll go 
out quietly and make no trouble about it, we’ll 
help you find a new place. If you stay here at 
all, you’ll pay a rent that’ll make you sick—mind 
that.” 

** Vell, you come in two weeks und I dell you 
vot I do.” 

Two weeks later, or shortly before the first of 
May, the manager called again. The German 
was all smiles. 

*Dot’s all right, mine vriend. You may 
schtay up-stairs und I’ll schtay here. I don’d 
pay no rent at all, put you’ll pay seex hundred 
tollars a year more as you paid lasht. I haf 
bought de block!’’ 


A hairpin is woman’s best friend. It fits a 
multiplicity of uses, and she is never without 
one. If her hair is short you can depend upon 
it that in a recess of her purse or a pocket of her 
reticule you will find the hairpin. If she buttons 
her shoes she uses her hairpin, and whoever saw 
a woman button her gloves with anything else? 
If her head itches does she scratch it with her 
finger? Nonsense! She whips out a hairpin and 
relieves herself. Suppose a nickel has dropped 
between the bars of a wooden foot-grate in the 
street car. Does she soil her fingers as a man 
would, and then not get it? Certainly not. Out 
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comes the hairpin, and the coin is lifted out 
without trouble. 

If her shawlpin is lost, where so good a sub- 
stitute as the hairpin? If she eats a nut, does 
she take a nutpick? Most assuredly not. The 
hairpin again. It is with the hairpin that she 
rips open the uncut leaves of a book or maga- 
zine; it is a hairpin with which she marks her 
progress in her favorite book; if a trunk key is 
missing a hairpin opens the refractory lock as 
neatly as a burglar’s skeleton key would; with it 
she cleanses her finger nails; and, if it is a clean 
one, even picks her teeth. the feats of hair- 
securing that she will make a simple, bow-legged 
hairpin accomplish, nearly surpasses the belief 
ofaman. Altogether, it deserves to be classed 
among the great inventions of the world, and 
the grave of the original man who created the 
first one could have no preuder epitaph than 
this: ‘‘ This is the kind of a hairpin he was.”’ 


Years ago, in times so remote that history does 
not fix the epoch, a dreadful war was waged by 
the King of Scotland. Scottish valor prevailed, 
and the King of Scotland, elated by his success, 
sent for his Prime Minister, Lord Alexander. 

‘““Weel, Sandy,” said he, “‘is there ne’er a 
King we canna conquer noo?”’ 

‘An’ it please your Majesty, I ken o’ a King 
that your Majesty canna vanquish.” 

‘An’ who is he, Sandy?”’ 

The Minister, reverently looking up, said: 
“The King of Heaven.” 

‘The King o’ whaur, Sandy?” 

“The King 0’ Heaven.” 

The Scottish King did not understand, but 
was unwilling to exhibit any ignorance. 

‘“‘ Just gang your ways, Sandy, an’ tell the King 
o’ Heaven to gi’e up his dominions, or I’ll come 
mysel’ an’ ding him oot o’ them; an’ mind, 
Sandy, ye dinna come back tae us until ye hae 
done oor biddin’.’’ 

Lord Alexander retired much perplexed, but 
met a priest and, reassured, returned and pre- 
sented himself. 

“Weel, Sandy,’’ said the King, ‘‘ hae you seen 
the King o’ Heaven, an what says he tae oor 
biddin’?”’ 

‘An’ it please your Majesty, I hae seen ane o’ 
his accredited ministers.” 

“Weel, an’ what says he?’’ 

‘He says your Majesty may e’en hae his king- 
dom, for the askin’ o’ it.’ ; 

he sae civil?’ said the King, warming 
to magnanimity. ‘“‘ Just gang your ways back, 
Sandy, and tell the King o’ Heaven that for his 
civility the de’il a Scotchman shall set foot in 
his kingdom.” 


“A few years ago,” says Mrs. A., “I hada 


servant who hated men. She was a spinster 
about forty years of age, and she seemed to cher- 


ish a settled aversion to the brothers of the hu- 
man family. One day she asked for my library 
ticket to go to our village library for a book to 
read. I recommended two or three books which 
I thought she would find within her capacity; 
but she found that they were all out, and she 
chose a book for herself. It was Darwin’s “‘ De- 
scent of Man.’”’ ‘‘Why did you pick out this 
book, Biddy? I asked herin surprise. ‘‘ Sure, 
ma’am,’’ she replied, “‘ it says it’s about a day- 
cent man, and if there’s one daycent man on top 
o’ ground, I’d like to be readin’ about him; but 
it ain’t about any man at all, ma’am; it’s all 
about monkeys, sure.”’ 


Of all incorrigible ‘‘ old bachelors that ever 
existed, Bill R may be set down as the 
worst. It is said that he once turned round and 
ran three miles to avoid meeting a lady upon the 
road; and none doubt the story. He resides in 
the country, and, by some means, was elected 
trustee of the school district. In due course of 
time a young lady was procured to teach the 
school by his brother trustees, and it was ob- 
served that he was always willing to make a cir- 
cuit of a few miles to avoid passing the school- 
house. Now the young lady teachers in this 
section are the “‘ pride of the country,’’ and are 
possessed of all the charms and graces imagina- 
ble. All at once he seemed to realize that, as 
trustee, he had duties to perform, and that he 
must pay the school a visit. Mustering up all of 
his courage, after turning back several times, he 
found himself inside the schoolhouse door, facing 
his charmer, who welcomed him with a beaming 
smile. Bill stood immovable. Nota word could 
he have spoken if his life depended upon it. At 
last he made a desperate effort, and broke out 
with :— 

“*T thought that I would come in—didn’t know 
but the house might be on fire!”’ 

Here he broke down. The scholars shouted, 
the schoolma’am lost her gravity, and Bill 
‘broke for fall timber,’’ and has not been heard 
from since. 


An exchange says: A man who is somewhat 
noted as a reader, was out hunting, and was 
overtaken by rain. He crept into a hollow 
tree for portection. When the rain was over, 
and he tried to come forth from the tree, he 
found himself unable todo so. When thus im- 
prisoned, he reflected that he was in the habit of 
borrowing his neighbor’s paper, thus cheating 
the printer, and so felt so small that he slipped 
out of the tree without any effort. 2 

Captain—No scrambling down into that boat, 
you coward! Give the women a chance! 

Passenger—For heaven’s sake, don’t insist on 
that! They’ve got only their lives to save. I 
am in charge of one of the Prince of Wales’ old 
coats for the New York fall fashion model! 
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THINGS PLEASANT 


Jennie Jones was a very little girl, and it was 
the first time she had ever been visiting by her- 
self. She was spending the afternoon with one 
of her schoolmates, and when it came tea time 
Jennie was invited to stay to tea. 

** No, I thank you, ma’am,”’ she said, shyly, in 
answer to the request. 

guess you'd better,”’ said her little friend’s 
mother, good, hospitable Mrs. Morse. ‘Set 


AND OTHERWISE. 


right up to the table along with Sairy—won’t you 
now ?”’ 

Jennie fidgeted, twisted her apron, put her fin- 
ger in her mouth, and, finally, electrified the 
company by remarking:— 

““Well—I don’t know. Ma said I was to say 
no, thank you, the first time I was asked; but— 
but—if you urged me I could stay!” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that she stayed. 


Portrait of Brown before the commence- 
ment of the heated term. 


Later!—Brown thinks he will see how hot it 
is, any way. Thermometer bursts while 
he is looking. Thinks it looks dubious. 


Thermometer 104 degrees. Brown won- 
ders how much longer this can last. 


Starts for home, and is found in this con- 
dition by a policeman. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BODILY HEALTH 


Is indispensable to mental 
vigor. Sufferers from Nervous 
Prostration, "Weariness, Gen- 
eral Debility, and other evil 
results of too close application 
to work or study invariably 
find relief in the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Tones up the System, 
Purifies the Blood, 
Restores Health, 

Makes the Weak Strong. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an excellent 
tonic “iterative. I confidently prescribe 
it in all cases where such a remedy 
is needed.”—Dr. A. 8. Petrrncsr, Glen 
Gardner, N. J. 

‘“‘For months I was afflicted with Nervous Prostration, Weakness, Languor, 
General Debility, and Mental Depression. By purifying my blood with A ~ 8 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured.’’— Mrs. y Stevens, 144 Suffol 
Lowell, Mass. 

“M daughter was prostrated with Nervous Debility. Ayer’s Sarsa 
restored her to health.”"— Frepgrick W. Pratt, 424 W ington st., Boston. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


The Best Preparation 


For preserving and beautifying the hair is, undoubtedly, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. No toilet is complete without it. “I 
have wsed Ayer’s Hair Visor for a long time, and though 
I am now fifty-eight years old, my hair is as thick and 
black as when I was ‘twenty. This preparation creates a 
healthy growth of the hair, keeps it soft and pliant, pre- 
vents the formation of dandruff, and is a perfect dressing.” 
—Mrs. Malcolm B. Sturtevant, Attleborough, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Perfumery. 


ARE You CORPULENT? 
* a Safe, Permanent an 
Ni 0 ‘hful Flesh Reducer — Ter to Fifteen Pounds a Movth. pet Oeen Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
N the tnd Macene fails to permanentir in time. Sold b 9 
Onm-tn rious. 

TBEA ry, Face and Form cccured to every Lady using our CON SUM ON 
sites. Unexcetled in America for removing 
Se shes, F = Worms, (Black-Heads,) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks, 

md 10c. (stamps or silver) for Particulars, Testimonials, Cirenta 


te, by » Morphine Opium- 
urn Mall. Mention article wanted. ‘Chichester M Smoking Easily Cured. 
Dr. J. C. Horrman, Jefferson, Wis. 
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The only brand of Laundry Soap 
awarded a first class medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. Guaran- 
teed absolutely pure, and for general 
household purposes is the very best 
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And, after all, there is no chance for im- 
provement over the simple picnic kiss.— 
Macon Telegraph. 


The only time when a woman doesn’t ob- 
ject to having it said that she got her foot 
into it is when she is trying on a number 


two and a half slipper.—Burlington Free 
Press. 


“I say, Gawge, what do you think of Mrs. 
Gustwilliam’s style?’ Hawwid style, 
Oscah! Pon me hannaw, the woman awctu- 
ally appeawed in society yestawday, dwessed 
in a purple dwess anda blue dawg.’ — White- 
hall Times. 


One paper says that Queen Kapiolani does 
not desire to impress people with her great- 
ness. Another paper says Her Majesty 
weighs two hundred pounds. Her greatness 
would appear to be self-confessed, not to 
say impressive.—Boston Transcript. 

“ Doctor,” said the sick man, ‘‘ the other 
physicians who have been in consultation 
over my case seem to differ with you in the 
diagnosis.” 

“I know they do,” replied the doctor, 
who has great confidence in himself, ‘‘ but 


the autopsy will show who was right.””—New 
York Sun. 


Deacon—‘* Well, my son, do you see any 
change in your father since he joined the 
church?” 

Boy—* You bet! Why, when he used ter 
go gunnin’ on Sunday he would just t’row 
his gun over his shoulder and walk off as 
large as life, not carin’ for any one; but””—— 

Deacon—**‘ Now 

Boy—‘‘ Why, he hides the gun under his 


coat and sneaks out of the back way.’’— 
Judge. 


“Don’t you think,’ she asked, softly, 
“ that the sea is lovely?” 

‘Yes; I think it is sort of lovely, but not 
48 lovely as—but what makes you ask?” 

“Just to give you a chance to say some- 
thing; but you don’t seem to have the nerve.” 
It was the last walk she ever took with him. 
—Hartford Post. 


He gave up calling: —Brown—“TI say, 


Robinson, are you still sweet on Miss Tittle- 
back 


_Robinson—“ I’m afraid she didn’t appre- 
‘late my visits.” 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


‘* Why do you think so?” 
** Well, the last time I called she had an 
alarm clock in the parlor, and had it set for 


ten o’clock. I’ve given up calling there.” — 
New York Sun. 


‘Pink silk night-dresses are among the 
newest importations.”” When a man, clad 
in a pink silk night-gown, gets out of bed 
about half-past midnight to hurl a boot-jack 
at a complaining cat, the probabilities are 
that he is in no more pleasant frame of 
mind than if he had been robed in a muslin 
night-shirt costing twenty cents.—Norris- 
town Herald. 


Dry Goods Dealer (to saleswoman)—* I 
was very sorry, Miss Satinette, to receive your 
resignation. Aren’t you satisfied with your 


‘place here ?” 


Miss Satinette—‘‘ Ye-es, sir; but I’ve had 
the offer of a better one.”’ 

' Dry Goods Dealer—‘‘ Well, if it is a ques- 
tion of salary, Miss Satinette, I would be 
willing 

Miss Satinette—“‘ It is not a question of sal- 
ary, sir. Young Mr. Highcollar of the fur- 
nishings department made me an advanta- 
geous offer last evening, which I accepted. 
I’m to be the junior member of the firm.” — 
Exchange. 


White (rushing in)—“‘ Is Brown here?” 

Green—‘‘ No.” 

White—*‘ Has he been here anytime with- 
in the last hour?” 

Green—‘' No.”’ 

White—“‘ Confound him! He said he 
would meet me here at 5 o’clock, and here it 
is 5.30. If you see him now tell him I got 
tired of waiting round here for him and went 
off. Tell him I’ve no patience with men 


who don’t keep their appointments.’’—Som- 
erville Journal. 


‘‘And what are we doing now, Charley?” 

‘* Only hugging the shore, Carrie.” 

** Charley,’’—and she looked at him ina 
far-away manner—‘ Charley, I wish I was a 
shore.”’ 

““Why, Carrie dear, you are not feeling 
ill, are you?”’ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
alarm. Then he looked at her again and 
thought he discovered a ghost of a twinkle 
in her downcast eyes, and the shimmer of a 
smile playing around the corners of her 
mouth. He looked once more; he was sure 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


of it. The next moment Charley was enact- 
ing the part of the yacht, and Carrie was 
impersonating the shore.— Boston Tran- 
script. 

** Why don’t you finish eating your hash, 
Tommy ?” asked a Brooklyn mother of her 
boy, who suddenly laid down his knife and 
fork as he caught sight of the servant dish- 
ing out ice-cream. 

‘¢ Impossible, ma,’’ replied the lad. 

“ Why?” 

“Cause it’s crowded out to make room 
for more interesting matter,” answered 
Tommy, who is working in a newspaper of- 
fice, during his vacation.—New York Jour- 
nal. 

Young Man (to sexton at church door)— 
‘* Isn’t the sermon nearly done ?”’ 

Sexton—* About an hour yet. 
only on his ‘ Lastly.’ ” 

Young Man—“ Will it take him an hour 
to get through his ‘ Lastly ?’ ” 

Sexton—‘‘ No; but there’s the ‘ One word 
more and I am done,’ and the ‘ Finally,’ and 
‘In conclusion,’ to come yet. Don’t get 
impatient, young man. Your girl won’t 
spoil.”’—Puck. 

‘“* And we are in another fix! ’’ exclaimed 
the Président of a South Carolina short-line 
railroad as he entered the office of the sec- 
retary. 

What now?” 

“We've killed a yoke of oxen on the 
track! 

‘It’s true as you live. If we pay dam- 
ages we must skip the next dividend. If 
we give the owner of the cattle an annual 
pass in the settlement, the Interstate Com- 
mission will bring us to ruin. Oh, why 
didn’t we stick to the canal business! ”— 
Wall Street News. 


Cook in eating house (to proprietor)— 
‘We shall require a few loaves extra of 
bread this morning. We are all out of toast 
for our quail.” 

** All out? Where is all the toast we had 
left over from last season ? ”’ 

That’s all gone, sir.” 

** All gone? for heaven’s sake, you do 
not mean to say that the customers ate it?”’ 

‘Of course not. “That were impossible. 
But a gentleman was in here yesterday and 
he took a fancy to the toast that was given 
him with his bird, and he bought all we had. 
I understand that he is going to use the 


He is 


slices for floor tiles in his new house, and 
he anticipates that the effect will be strik- 
ing.’’—Boston Transcript. 


In a small town out west an ex-county 
judge is cashier of the bank. 

‘¢ The check is all right, sir,’”’ he said toa 
stranger, ‘‘but the evidence you offer in 
identifying yourself as the person to whose 
order it is drawn is scarcely sufficient.” 

‘“‘Pve known you to hang a man on less 
evidence, judge,’’ was the stranger's re- 
sponse. 

Quite likely,’ replied the ex-judge, 
‘“‘but when it comes to letting go of cold 
cash we have to be careful.”,—New York 
Sun. 


A justice of the peace in Oconee County 
got a little mixed in marrying two couples 
of colored citizens last Sunday. The two 
women and the two men who wanted to be 

_ joined in matrimony were all standing up 

together, and the justice married one of the 
women to both the men, and both the wom- 
en to the other man. It is now so badly 
mixed that the men don’t know which of 
the women to live with. The justice was a 
little scared at the time, and has been work- 
ing since to get it all straightened out.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


“T am going to be the caterer for the 
Thomas concerts this season,”’ said a well- 
known restaurant keeper. ‘I have done 
so well in the past that I have been retained. 
The last time he was here, Mr. Thomas said 
to me, ‘ My boy,’ says he, ‘ your sandwiches 
and my music is gradually lifting Chicago 
up to the highest pitch of refinement.’ 
Then he added: ‘ Just a little more ham be- 
tween the bread this season, please.’ ‘ And 
butter,’ I asked. ‘ No, no butter yet,’ says 
he. ‘We must be careful not to spring too 
much refinement to oncet! Work it up, me 
boy; work it up as I am doing. A little 
more ham this season, and may be next sea- 
son they will stand butter.’ ’’—Chicago 
News. 

An overworked young man, who accom- 
panied an excursion to the seaside in order 
to get a day’s rest and recreation, ran two 
foot races, played a game of base ball, prac- 
ticed fifteen minutes at a striking machine, 
and nearly pulled a lifting machine up by 
the roots. He felt greatly refreshed when 
he returned home, and next morning yearned 
for a derrick to lift him out of bed.—Norris- 
town Herald. 
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“As round from place to place we go, And should we feel DysPEPpric 
For pleasure, profit, or for show, Or if Sick HEADACHE grips the brain, 
To guard alike the large and smal! 
Aguas the evils that may fall, 
rou 


Or INDIGESTION threaten harm, 
Or CONSTIPATION cause alarm 
gh change of water, food, or air 
Still Nature’s REMEDY” we bear. 


ARRANT’S © o e 
EFFERVESCENT*SELTZER 


A complete substitute for the crude mineral waters and drastic purgatives frequently resorted to. 


A NATURAL, PALATABLE, RELIABLE: REMEDY. 


Invaluable for Ladies and Children. Suitable for both sexes and all ages. 
MANU*ACTURED BY 
TARRANT & CO., 

NEW YORK. 


18 SOLD BY 
REPUTABLE Druceists 
Established 1834. EVERYWHERE. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HAT 
AILS 
YOU? 


temper, hot flushes, al- 

ions, sharp, biting, tran- 

ns here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 

after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 

freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffe from that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the ter the number and diversity of 
o matter what it has reac! 

. Pierce’s Golden Medi Discovery wi 
subdue it, if taken rere | to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatis Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 


on. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory 0! s, cleansing, 
restorative it promotes digestion, 
ap’ 3 rative tonic, it promo 0} 
a guieliton, thereby building up both flesh an 


is offered by 


* the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, for a case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is chan, and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are imp: ; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental —. a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is so common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
cessfully treated 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, *“‘ cold in the head,” Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. 


In malarial districts, this wonderfn 
ed cele’ 
and Fever, Dusty 
Dr. Pierce’ Golden Medical Discovery 


GURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the w 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, Fever-sores,” 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
bl are conquered by this powers. purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. reat Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. jally 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zema, Erysipe Boils, Carbuncl Sore E 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hi 

with col 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Serofula of the Lun is arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier — 
of the d . From its marvelous power over t 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSuMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
uneq . not only as a rem: ‘or Consum| 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the vi 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak L Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Gaal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. ld by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 


Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. g 


World’s Dispensary Medical Assoolation, 
No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


THE ORIGINAL 
LITTLE 
LIVER 

S\\etS PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASE 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


ck Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and 

ts of the stomach and 


of Dr. 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 4 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so t a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
for twenty-five cents a vial. 


at 
a) 
Do you feel dull d, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miscrabie, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or a : 
after eating, or of “goneness,” or emptiness of | the same amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af. 
: stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or | fections. 
; bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
; frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
| before the | nervous or 
Reward 
Being entirely wegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, me or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermeti d sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, al- 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 
Se 
bowels, are promptly relieved 4 y 
permanently cured by the 


